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PRE"F.L\CE. 


The progress of The Salvation ..\rnIY In its \vork amongst the poor 
and lost of many lands has cOlllpelled HIC to face the problclllS \vhich arc 
Inorc or less hopefully considered in the follo\ving pagcs. The grinl 
necessities of a hugc CanIpaign carricd 011 for nlany years against the cvils 
\vhich lie at the root of all thc n1Ïseries of nlodern life, attacked in a 
thousand and onc fornls by a thousand and une lieutenants, have led HIC 
step by step to contel1lplate as a possible solution of at least sonle of those 
problems the Scheme of Social Selection and Salvation \vhich I have here 
set forth. 
\Vhen but a luere child the degradation and helpless mIsery uf the 
poor Stockingers of my native to\vn, \vandering gaunt and hunger-stricken 
through the streets droning out their 11lelancholy ditties, cro\vding thc 
Union or toiling like galley slaves on relief \vorks for a bare subsistence, 
kindled in my heart yearnings to help the poor \vhich have contin
ed 10 
this day and which have had a po\verful influence on I11Y \vhole life. 
\t 
last I Juay be going to see nlY longings to help the \\"orkless realised. I 
think I all1. 
The comlniseration then a\vakened by the nlisery of this class has been 
an inlpelling force \vhich has never ceased to make itself felt during 
forty years of active ser\"ice in the salvation of men. During this tinIc I 
anI thankful that I have bcen able, by the good hand of God upon me, to 
do sonlethil1g in nlitigation of the miseries of this class, and to bring not 
only heavenly hopes and earthly gladness to the hearts of multitudes of 
these \vretched cro\vds, but also many material blessings, including such 
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commonplace things as food, raiment, home, and \vork, the parent of so 
Inany other temporal benefits. And thus many poor creatures have 
proved Godliness to be "profitable unto all things, having the promise 
of the life that no\v is as \vell as of that \\'hich is to come." 


These rcsults have been nlainly attained by spiritual means, I have 
boldly asserted that \vhatever his peculiar character or circumstances 
Inight be, if the prodigal \vould come hon1c to his Heavenly Father, he 
,\'ould fÌnd enough and to spare in the Father's house to supply all his 
need both for this ,\'orId and the ncxt; and I have kno\vn thousands, 
nay, I can say tens of thousands, ,\'ho havc literally proved this to be 
true, having, \vith little or no temporal assistance, come out of the darkest 
depths of destitution, vice and crilne, to be happy and honest citizens and 
true sons and servants of God. 


.And yct all the \yay through illY career I have keenly felt the 
rell1edial n1easures usually enunciated in Christian programmes and 
ordinarily cluployed by Christian philanthropy to be lamentably inade- 
quate for any effectual dealing \vith the despairing n1Ïseries of these 
outcast classes. The rescued are appallingly fe\v-a ghastly minority conl- 
pared ,,,ith the Inultitudes ,vho struggle 
nd sink in the open-mouthed 
abyss. Alike, therefore, my humanity and my Christianity, if I may speak of 
them in any ,yay as s{:parate one fron1 the other, have cried out for sonIC 
more con1prehensive method of reaching and saving the perishing cro\vds. 
No doubt it is good for nlen to climb unaided Oilt of the \vhirlpool on to 
the rock of deliverance in the very presence of the temptations which 
have hitherto l11astered thcIn, and to maintain a footing there with the 
same billo\\ s of temptation \\Tashing over them. But, alas! with many 
this Seel1lS to be literally impossible. That decisiveness of character, that 
moral nerve ,,'hid1 takes hold of the rope thro,vn for the rescue and keeps 
its hold an1idst all the resistances that have to be encountered, is wanting. 
It is gone. The general 'wreck has shattered and disorganised the whole man. 
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.Alas, \\'hat n1ultitudes there are around us everywhere, n1any kno\vn to 
Iny readers personally, and any number ,,'ho may be kno\\'n to them by a 
very short ,valk fron1 their own d\\"ellings, ,\'ho are in this very plight! 
Their vicious habits and destitute CirCUlTIstances Illake it certain that. 
\\'ithout S01l1e kind of extraordinary help, they n1ust hunger and sin, and 
sin and hunger, until, hadng multiplied their kind, and fillcd up the 
11lcasure of their 11liserics, the gaunt fingers of death ,,-ill close upon thelTI 
and ternJinate their \\Tetchedness. .And all this \vill happen this very 
\\,inter in the n1Ïdst of the unparalleled ,,"ealth, and cÍ\'ilisation, and philan- 
thropy of this professedly lTIOSt Christian land. 
No,,", I propose to go straight for these sinking classes, and in doing 
so shall continue to ain1 at the heart. I still prophesy the uttermost 
disappointment unless that citadel is reached. In proposing to add one more 
to the methods I have already put into operation to this end, do not 
let it be supposed that I an1 the less dependent upon the old plans, 
or that I seek anything short of the old conquest. If \\'C help the 
man it is in order that ,ye lllay change hil1l. The builder ,,'ho 
should elaborate his design and erect his house and risk his reputation 
\vithout burning his bricks \\"ould bc pronounced a failure and a fool. 
Perfection of architectural beauty, unlimited expenditure of capital, un- 
failing \vatchfulness of his labourers, ,yould avail hinl nothing if the bricks 
,,-ere merely unkilned clay. Let hin1 kindle a fire. .And so here I see the 
folly of hoping to accomplish anything abiding, either in the circun1stances 
cr the nlorals of these hopeless classcs, except there bc a change effected 
in the ,vhole Illan as ,,'ell as in his surroundings. To this everything I 
hope to attelnpt will tend. In many cases I shall succeed, in SOBle I shall 
fail; but even in failing of this Iny ultin1ate design, I shall at least benefit 
the bodies, if not the souls, of men; and if I do not save the fathers, I 
shall make a bettcr chance for the children. 
It wi]] be seen, therefore, that in this or in any other de\'elopnlent that 
may fo11o\\", I have no intention to depart in the snlal1e3t degree fronl the 
A 
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maIn principles on \vhich I have acted in the past. My only hope for thc 
permanent deliverance of mankind fronl n1Ïsery, either in this \vorld or the 
next, is the regeneration or remaking of the individual by the power of the 
IIoly Ghost through Jesus Christ. But in providing for the relief of tClnporal 
nlisery I reckon that I am only making it easy \vhere it is now difficult, 
and possible where it is no\v all but impossible, for men :lnd ,vomen to 
find their way to the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


That I have confidence in my proposals goes \vithout saying. I believe 
they ,vill \vork. In miniature nlany of them are \vorking already. But I 
do not claim that my Scheme is either perfect in its details or complete in 
the sense of being adequate to 
ombat all forms of the gigantic evils 
against \vhich it is in the main directed. Like other hUlnan things it must 
be perfected through suffering. But it is a sincere endeavour to do 
something, and to do it on principles \vhich can be instantly applied and 
universally developed. Time, experience, criticism, and, above all, the 
guidance of God \vill enable us, I hope, to advance on the lines here laid 
do\vn to a true and practical application of the \\?ords of the IIebrevv 
Prophet: "Loose the bands of wickedness; undo the heavy burdens; let 
the oppressed go free; break every yoke; deal thy bread to the hungry; 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house. \Vhen thou seest the naked 
cover him and hide not thyself from thine o\vn flesh. Draw out thy soul 
to the hungry-Then they that be of thee shall build the old \vaste places 
and Thou shalt raise up the foundations of many generations." 


To one \vho has been for thirty-five years indissolubly associated \\"ith 
nle in every undertaking I owe much of the inspiration ,vhich has found 
expression in this book. It is probably difficult for me to fully estinlate 
the extent to which the splendid benevolence and unbounded sympathy of 
her character have pressed me forward in the life-long service of man, to 
\vhich \ve have devoted both ourselves and our children. It \vill be an 
e"er green and precious memory to me that amid the ceaseless sufferincr of 
b 
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.a dreadful nlalady my dying \vife found relief in considering and developing 
.the suggestions for the r1101'3.1 and social and spiritual blessing of the people 
\vhich are here set forth, and I do thank God she \vas taken from nle 
.only \vhen the book was practically complete and the last chaptcrs had 
.been sent to the press. 
In conclusion, I have to ackno\vledge the services: rendered to me III 
prep:lring this book by Officers under my command. There could be 
no hope of carrying out any part of it, but for the fact that so many 
thousands are ready at nlY call and under my direction to labour to thc 
'vcry utmost of their strength for the salvation of 
thers \vithout the hope 
.of earthly reward. Of the practical COInrnon sense, the resource, the readi- 
ness for every form of usefulness of those Officers and Soldiers, the \vorLI 
h3.s no conception. Still less is it capable of understanding the hcight 
.and depth of thcir sdf-sacrificing devotion to God and the poor. 
I have also to acknowledge valuable literary help from a friend of the 
poor, \vho, though not in any \vay connected \yith the Salvation Army, has 
the deepest sympathy \vith its aims and is :to a large extent in harmony 
\vith its principles. \Vithout such assistance I should probably have fouad 
it-overwhelmed as I already aln \vith the affairs of a \vorld-wide 
.enterprise-extremely difficult, if not impossible, to have presented thes
 
proposals for \vhich I am alone responsible in:so complete a form, at any 
rate at this time. I have no doubt that if any substantial part of my phIl 
is successfully carried out he \"ill consider hinlself more than repaid for 
:the services so ably rendercd. 


"\VILLIAM BOOTH. 
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CI-tAP'fEI{ [. 
\\"BY .. IJ.\RKEST EXGL.\Xn" '.J 
'[his SUI11n1er the attention of the ciyilised \\yorJd has becn arrestcd 
by the story \vhich :\1r. Stanley has told of'l Darkest Africa" and 
his journeyings across the heart of the Lost Cqntinent. In all that 
spirited narratiye of heroic endeayour, nothing has so Inuch inl- 
pressed the in1agination, as his description of the in111lenSe forest, 
\vhich offered an aln10st impenetrable barrier to his adyance. The 
intrepid explorer, in his O\Vll phi.ase, H nlarched, tore, ploughed, 
and cut his "yay for one hundred and sixty days through this inner 
"Tomb of the true tropical forest." The mind of Dlan \vith difficulty 
endeayours to realise this immensity of \vooded \vilderness, coyering 
a territory half as large again as the \vhole of France, .where the 
rays of the sun neyer penetrate, ,,-here in the dark, dank air, filled 
,vith the steam of the heated 1110raSS, hun1an beings d\varfed into 
pygmies and brutalised into cannibals lurk and liye and die. 11 r. 
Stanley yainly endeayours to bring hOl1le to us the fun horror of 
that a\vful gIOOITI. He says: 
Take a thick Scottish copse dripping "yith rain; imagine this to be a mere 
undergrowth nourished under the impenetrahle shad
 of ancient trl'l'
 ranging 
from 100 to 180 feet high; hriars and thorns abundant; lazy creeks mcandering 
through the depths of the jung]e, and sometimes a deep affluent of a great ri,'cr. 
Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages of decay and growth, rain pattering 
on you e,'ery other day of the year; an impure atmosphere with its dread con- 

equences, feyer and dy!'entcry; glo01n throughout the day and darkne
s 
almost palpable throughout the night; and then if YOll can imagine such 
a forest C'xtending the entire distance trom Plymouth to Peterhead. you ,,-ill 
haye a fair idea of ::;ome of the incon'Tniences endured by us in the Congo forcst. 
1
he denizens of this region are filled \\yith a conyiction that the 
forest is endless-intcnninable. In vain did 1Ir. Stanley and his 
companions endeavour to conyince thenI that outside the dreary \\yood 
\vere to be found sunlight, pasturage and peaceful nleado\ys. 
They replied in a manner that seemed to imply that ,,-e mllst he strange 
creatures to suppose that it would be possible for any world to exist 
a'.c their 
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illimitable forest. "No," they replied, shaking their heads compassionately, and 
pitying our absurd questions, I' all like this," and they moved their hand::; 
sweepingly to illustrate that the world was all alike, nothing but trees, trees and 
trces- great trees rising as high as an arro\\" shot to the sky, lifting th eir CrO\n15 
intertwining their branches, pressing and crowding one against the other, until 
neither the sunbeam nor shaft of light can penetrate it. 
H \Ve entered the forest," says Mr. Stanley, "with confidence; forty 
pioneers in front \vith axes and bill hooks to clear a path through the 
obstructions, praying that God and good fortune \vould lead us." 
But before the conviction of the forest d\vellers that the forest was 
\vithout end, hope faded out of the hearts of the natives of Stanley's 
company. The men became sodden \vith despair, preaching ,vas. 
useless to Inove their brooding sullenness, their morbid gloom. 
The little religion they knew was nothing rnore than legendary lore, anù in 
their memories there dimly floated a story of a land which grew darker and 
darker as one travelled towards the end of the earth and drew nearer to tht', 
place where a great 
erpent lay supine and coiled round the \vholc \vodd. Ah! 
the!"! the ancients must have referred to this, where the light is so ghastly, and 
the woods are endless, and are so still and solemn and grey; to this oppressi\re 
loneliness, amid so much life, which is so chilling to the poor distressed heart; 
and the horror grew darkcr with their fancies; the cold of early morning, the 
con1fortless grey of dawn, the dead \vhite mist, the ever-dripping tears of the 
dew, the. deluging rains, th.e appalling thunder bursts and the echoes, and the 
wonderful play of the dazzling lightning. And u'hen the night comes urith its thick 
palpable darkness, and they He huddled in their damp little huts, and they hear 
the tempest overhead, and the howling of the wild winds, the grinding and 
groaning of the storm-tost trees, and the dread sounds of the falling giants, and 
the shock of the trembling earth which sends their hearts with fitful leaps to 
their throats, and the roaring and a rushing as uf a mad u,'envhelming sea- 
oh, then the horror is intensified! \Yhen the march has begun once again, and 
the files are slowly mo,'ing through the woods, they rene\v their morbid 
brooding:;, and ask themselves: How long i::; this to last? Is the joy of life to 
end thus? l\111st we jog on day after day in this 
heerless gloom and this 
joyless duskiness, until we stagger and fall and rot among the toad::;? Then 
they ùisappear into the woods by twos, and thrpes, and sixes; and after the 
caravan has passed they return by the trail, some to reach Yambuya and upset 
the young officers with their tales of woe and war; some to fall sobbing under 
a spear-thrust; some to wander and stray in the dark mazes of the woods, hope- 
lessly lost; and some to be canoed for the cannibal feast. And those who remain 
('ompelled to it by fears of greater danger, mechanically rnarch on, a prey of 
dread and \\'eakness. 
'[hat is the forest. But \vhat of its denizens? They are conl- 
paratiyely fe\\"; only some hundreds of thousands living in small 
tribes fronl ten to thirty miles apart, scattered over an area on 
\-vhich ten thousand million trees put out the sun fronl a region four 
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times as ,vide as Great Britain. Of these pygmies there are hvo. 
kinds; one a yery degraded specimen \vith ferretlike eyes, close-set 
nose, more nearly approaching the baboon than ,vas supposed to be 
possible, but yery human; the other yery handsome, \yith frank 
open innocent features, very prepossessing. They are quick and' 
intelligent, capable of deep affection and gratitude, sho\ving re- 
nlarkable industry and patience. A pygmy boy of eighteen \vorked 
\vith consun1Îng zeal; tin1e ,vith him \vas too precious to \vaste in 
talk. His mind seemed ever concentrated on ,york. Mr, Stanley said: 
t4 \Vhen I once stopped him to ask him his nanle, his face seemed 
to say, ' Please don't stop me. I must finish Iny task.' 
41 All alike, the baboon yariety and the handsome innocents, arc- 
cannibals. They are possessed \vith a perfect m"ania for nleat. \Ve 
\"ere obliged to bury our dead in the river, lest the bodies should be- 
cxhunled and eaten, eyen \"hen they had died from smallpox." 
Upon the pygnlie:; and all the d\vellers of the forest has descended 
a devastating visitation in the shape of the ivory raiders of civilisa- 
tion. The race that '\Tote the Arabian Nights, built Bagdad and 
Granada, and invented .\lgebra, sends forth men \vith the hunger for 
gold in their hearts, and Enfield nluskets in their hands, to plundel- 
and to slay, They exploit the donlestic- affections of the forest 
dwellers in order to strip them of all they possess in the \vorld. r[hat 
has been going on for years. It is going on to-day. It has come to 
be regarded as the natural and normal la\v of existence. Of the- 
religion of these hunted pygmies f\Ir. Stanley tells us nothing, 
perhaps because there is nothing to tell. But an ear1ier traveller, 
Dr. K.raft
 says that one of these tribes, by nanle Doko, had son1e- 
notion of a Suprenle Being, to \vhom, under the name of ì"'" er, they 
sonlctÏ1ncs addressed prayers in moments of sadness or terror. In 
these prayers they s
y; tí Oh Yer, if '"[hou dost really exist \vhy 
dost Thou let us be sla \.es? \ Y e ask not for food or clothing, f01- 
".e E\.e on snakes, ants, and nlice. '"[hou hast n1ade us, \vherefore- 
dost 'fhou let us be trodden down? " 
It is a terrible picture, and one that has engra,'ed itself deep on 
the heart of ci\.ilisation. But ,d1Íle brooding over the a\vful 
presentation of life as it exists in the vast African forest, it seemed to 
me only too yivid a picture of many parts of our o\vn land. As 
there is a darkest i\frica is there not also a darkest England? 
Civilisation. \\"hich can breed its 0\\-11 barbarians, does it not also 
breed its own pygnlÍes? l\lay \\"C not find a parallel at our O\Vlli 
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doors, and discover \yithin a stone's thro\v of our cathedrals and 
palaces sÏ1nilar horrors to those \vhich Stanley has found existing 
in the great Equatorial forest? 
The 1110rc the nIind d\vells upon the subject, the closer the analogy 
.appears. 'rhe ivory raiders \vho brutally traffic in the unfortunate 
.denizens of the forcst glades, ,,'hat are they but the publicans \vho 
flourish on the ,ycakness of our poor? The t\\TO tribes of savages, 
the human baboon and the handsome (hvarf, \\.ho "Till not speak 
lest it impede hinl in his task, nIay be accepted as the t,vo 
varieties \\'ho are continually present \vith us--the yiciou
, lazy 
10'lt, and the toiling slave. They, too, have lost all faith of 1i
e 
being other than it is and has been. As in A\frica, it is an trees, 
trees, trees ,vith no other \yorId conceivable; so is it here-it is an 
vice and poverty and crinle. To nlany the \vorld is all slunl, \\Tith 
the \V orkhouse as an internIediate purgatory before the gra\Te. A\nd 
just as lVlr. Stanley's Zanzibaris lost faith, and could only be induced 
to plod on in brooding sullenness of dull despair, so the most of our 
social refornlers, no matter ho\v cheerily they nlay have started off, 
\\Tith forty pioneers s\vinging blithely their axes as they force their 
\vay into the \vood, soon become depressed and despairing. \Vho 
<,an battle against the ten thousand n1Ïllion trees? \"ho can hope to 
]nake head\\Tay against the innulnerable adverse conditions \vhich 
doonl the d\veller in Darkest England to eternal and imnIutable 
n1Ïsery? \Vhat \\Tonder is it that 111any of the \vannest hearts and 
enthusiastic "Torkers feel disposed to repeat the lalllent of the old 
English chronicler, \yho, speaking of the evil days \vhich fell upon 
.our forefathers in the reign of Stephen, said " It secTned to them as 
jf God and his Saints \vere dead." 
An analogy is as good as a suggestion; it beconlcs \veariSOl1Ie 
\vhen it is pressed too far. But before leaving it, think for a nl0111ent 
ho\v close thc parallel is, and ho\\- strange it is that so much interest 
should be excited by a narrative of hunlan squalor and human 
heroislll in a distant continent, \vhile greater squalor and heroism 
not less Inagnificent Inay be obser\Ted at our very doors. 
rrhe Equatorial Forest traversed by Stanley resembles that Darkest 
England of \\'hich I have to speak, alike in its vast extent-both stretch, 
in Stanley's phrase, It as far as from Plynlouth to Peterhead ;" its 111ono- 
tonous darkness, its lllalaria and its gl00111, its d,yarfish de-hulnanized 
inhabitants, the slavery to \vhich they are subjected, their privations 
.and their lllisery. That \\Thich sickens the stoutest heart, and causes 
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l11any of our bra,'cst and best to fold thcir hands in dcspair, is the 
apparent inlpossibility of doing more than nlerely to peck at the 
outside of thc cndless tanglc of nlonotonous undergro\\.th; to let 
light into it, to Inake a road clear through it, that shall not bc Ï1nnIc- 
diate1y choked up by the oozc of thc nlorass and the luxuriant para- 
sitical gro\vth of the fcrest-\vho dare hope for that? _\t present, 
alas, it \vould seenl as though no onc dares eyen to hopc! It is the 
great Slough of Despond of our tin1c. 
...\nd \vhat a slough it is no nlan can gauge \\'ho has not \\'adcd 
therein, as SOlllC of us have done, up to the '"cry neck for long years. 
rralk about Ðanté's Ilell, and all thc horrors and cruelties of thc 
tortllrc-chanlber of the lost! Thc Inan \\'ho ,,'alks \vith open eyes 
and \\"ith bleeding heart through the shambles' of our civilisation 
nceds no such fantastic inlages of the poet to teach hin1 horror. 
Often and often, \\.hen I haye seen the young and the poor and the- 
helpless go do\vn before Iny eyes into the morass, trall1pled underfoot 
by beasts of prey in hUlnan shape that haunt these regions, it seenled 
as if God ,vere no longer in His ,,'orId, but that in I I is stead reigned 
a fiend, n1erciless as I Iell, ruthless as the grave. 1 lard it is, no doubt, 
tu read in Stanley's pages of the slave-traders coldly arranging for 
the surprise of a village, the capturc of thc inhabitants, thc nlassacrc 
of those \vho resist, and the violation of all the \,"omen; but the stony 
streets of London, if they could but speak, \vould tell of tragedies as 
a\vful, of ruin as con1plete, of ravisll1nents as horrible, as if ,,'e \\"ere 
in Central Africa; only thc ghastly de,"astation is co,"ered, corpsc- 
like, \,"ith the artificialities and hypocrisies of modern civilisation. 
'[he lot of a negress in the Equatorial Forest is not, perhaps, a very 
happy one, but is it so very l11uch \vorse than that of Jnan}" a pretty 
orphan girl in our Christian capital? \ V e talk about the brutalities 
of the dark ages, and \\'C profess to shudder as ""e i-ead in books of 
the shameful exaction of the rights of feudal superior. ... \nd yet here.. 
beneath our very cyes, in our theatres, in our restaurants, and in Jnany 
other places, unspeakable though it be but to nan1e it, the sanle hideous 
abuse flourishes unchecked. ...
\ young penniless girl, if she be pretty,. 
js often hunted froln pillar to post by her enlployers, confronted ahyays 
by the alternative-Starve or Sin. And ,,"hen once the poor girl has. 
consented to buy the right to earn her li'Ting by the sacrifice of hel- 
\'irtue, then she is treated as a slaye and an outcast by the- 
yery men \\"ho ha'"e ruined her. Iler 'word becon1es unbeliey- 
able, her life an ignominy, and she IS s\\'ept do\\"n\\"ard 
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rever down\vard, into the bottomless perdition of prostitution. But 
there, even in the lo\vest depths, cxcomlnunicated by Humanity and 
.outcast fron1 God, she is far nearer the pitying heart of the One true 
Saviour than all the men \vho forced her do\vn, aye, and than all the 
Pharisees and Scribes \vho stand silently by \vhile these fiendish 
"vrongs are perpetrated before their yery eyes. 
The blood boils \vith impotent rage at the sight of these enormities, 
.callously inflicted, and silently borne by these n1Ïserable victinls. 
Nor is it only \VOn1en \vho are the victims, although their fate is the 
most tragic. Those firnls \vhich reduce s\veating to a fine art, \vho 
systenlatically and deliberately defraud the \vorkman of his pay, 
\vha grind the faces of the poor, and \vho rob the \vido\v and the 
.orphan, and \vho for a pretence Blake great professions of public- 
.spirit and philanthropy, these men no\vadays are sent to Parliament 
to make la\\Ts for the people. The old prophets sent them to Hell- 
but we have changed all that. 'rhey send their victims to Hell, and 
.are re\varded by all that \vealth can do to nlake their lives comfortable. 
Read the House of Lords' Report on the S\veating System, and ask if 
llny African slave systeln, nlaking due allowance for the superior civili- 
:sation, and therefore sensitiveness, of the victims, reveals more misery. 
Darkest England, like Darkest Africa, reeks \vith malaria. The 
foul and fetid breath of our slun1s is aln10st as poisonous as that of 
the African swamp. Fever is almost as chronic there as on the 
Equator. Every year thousands of children are killed off by \vhat is 
.called defects of our sanitary systen1. They are in reality starved 
and poisoned, and all that can be said is that, in nlany cases, it is 
better for them that they \vere taken a\vay from the trouble to come. 
Just as in Darkest Africa it is only a part of the evil and n1isery 
that comes fron1 the superior race \\Tho invade the forest to enslave 
and massacre its n1Ìserable inhabitants, so \vith us, n1uch of the 
misery of those \vhose lot \ve are considering arises from their o\vn 
habits. Drunkenness and all nlanner of uncleanness, moral and 
physical, abound. Have you e\'er \vatched by the bedside of a nlan 
in deliriuI11 tremens? l\lultiply the sufferings of that one drunkard 
by the hundred thousand, and you have some idea of \vhat scenes 
are being \vitnessed in all 'our great cities at this moment. As in 
Africa streams intersect the forest in every direction, so the gin- 
shop stands at every corner \vith its River of the \Vater of Death 
flo\ving seventeen hours out of the t\venty-four for the destruction 
,of the people. 1\ population sodden \vith drink, steeped in vIce, 
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eaten up by every social and physical malady, these are the denizens 
of Darkest England amidst \vhom my life has been spent, and to 
\vhose rescue I \vould no\v sumnlon a11 that is best in the manhood 
and \vomanhood of our land. 
But this book is no mere lamentation of despair. For Darkest 
England, as for Darkest l\frica, there is a light beyond. I think 
I see my \vay out, a ,yay by \vhich these \vretched ones may escape 
fronI the gloonl of their miseràble existence into a higher and happier 
life. Long \vandering in the Forest of the Shado\v of Death at our 
doors, has familiarised me \vith its horrors; but ,vhile the realisation 
is a vigorous spur to action it has never been so oppressive as to 
extinguish hope. l\Ir. Stanley never succumbed to the terrors \vhich 
.oppressed his fo11o\vers. He had lived in a larger life, and knew 
that the forest, 'though long, \vas not interminable. Every step 
for\vard brought him nearer his destined goal, nearer to the light of 
the sun, the dear sky, and the rolling uplands of the grazing land. 
Therefore he did not despair. The Equatorial Forest \vas, after all, 
a mere corner of one quarter of the ,vorld. In the kno\vledge of the 
light outside, in the confidence begotten by past experience of suc- 
,cessful endeavour, he pressed for\vard; and \vhen the 160 days' 
.struggle ,vas over, he and his TIlen came out into a pleasant place 
\vhere the land smiled ,vith peace and plenty, and their hardships 
.and hunger \vere forgotten in the joy of a ,great deliverance. 
So I venture to believe it \vi11 be \vith us. But the end is not yet. 
\Ve are sti11 in the depths of the depressing gloom. It is in no spirit 
.of light-heartedness that this book is sent forth into the \,"orId 
,as it was \\Titten some ten years ago. 
If this \vere the first time that this ,vail of hopeless misery had 
sounded on our ears the Inatter ,,"ould have been less serious. It is 
because 've have heard it so often that the case is so desperate. 
'The exceeding bitter cry of the disinherited has become to be as 
familiar in the ears of men as the du11 roar of the streets or as the 
moaning of the \vind through the trees. .And so it rises unceasing, 
.year in and year out, and \\?e are too busy or too idle, too indifferent 
or too selfish, to spare it a thought. Only no,v and then, on rare occa- 
:sions, ,vhen SOBle clear voice is heard giving more articulate utterance 
to the miseries of the nliserable men, do ,ve pause in the regular routine 
of our daily duties, and shudder as \ve realise for one brief Inoment 
\vhat life Ineans to the inInates of the Slums. But one of the grimmest 
:social problems of our tinle should be sternly faced, not \vith a vie\v 
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to the generation of profitless enlotion, but \yith a Yle\\" to its- 
solution. 
Is it not time? rrherc is, it is true, an audacity in the lllere 
suggestion that the problenl is not insoluble that is enough to take 
a\vay the breath. But can nothing be done? If, after full and 
exhaustive consideratioll, \ve COlne to the deliberate conclusion 
that nothing can be done, and that it is the inevitable and inexorable 
destiny of thousands of Englishmen to be brutalised into \vorse than 
beasts by the condition of their enyirOnBlent, so be it. But if, on the 
contrary, \ve are unable to believe that this" awful slough," \vhich 
engulfs the manhood and \vonlanhood of generation after generatioll r 
is incapable of reuloyal ; and if the heart and intellect of nlankind alike 
revolt against the fatalisnl of despair, then, indeed, it is tinle, and high 
time, that the question were faced in no nlere dilettante spirit, but \yith a 
resolute determination to nlake an end of the crying scandal of our age.. 
What a satire it is upon our Christianity and our ciyilisation,,' 
that the existence of these colonies of heathens and savages in thc. 
heart of our capital should attract so little attentÌon! It is no bettel- 
than a ghastly lnockery-theologians n1ight use a stronger word-to. 
call by the nanle of One who caIne to seek and to save that "\\Thich 
\\yas lost those Churches \vhich in the Inidst of lost multitudes either 
sleep in apathy or display a fitful interest in a chasuble. Why all 
this apparatus of temples and Ineeting-houses to sa\Te Blen ii-ol11 
perdition in a 'world \vhich is to COBle, \\Thile never a helping hand is. 
stretched out to save thenl fro111 the inferno of their present life? Is. 
it not time that, forgetting for a moment their \vranglings about the 
infinitely little or infinitely obscure, they should concentrate all their 
cnergies on a united effort to break this terrible perpetuity of 
perdition, and to rescue sonle at least of those for Wh0l11 thcy 
profess tò believe their Founder canle to die? 
Before venturing to define the renledy, I begin by describing the- 
Inalady. But even \vhen presenting the dreary picture of our socia1 
ills, and describing the difficulties \vhich confront us, I speak not 
in despondency but in hope. HI kno\v in \vhon1 I have believed.'" 
I kno\v, therefore do I speak. H Darker England" is but a fractional 
part of H Greater England." There is \vealth enough abundantly to, 
lninister to its social regeneration so far as \\"ealth can, if there be 
but heart enough to set about the \vork in earnest. And I hope and 
believe that the heart \\Till not be lacking when once the problen1 is. 
Inanfully faced, and the method of its solution plainly pointed out. 
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In setting forth the difficulties which haye t? be grappled with, I 
shall endeavour in all things to understate rather than overstate my 
case. I do this for hvo reasons: first, any exaggeration '\vould create 
a reaction; and secondly, as my object is to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of solving the problem, I do not '\vish to magnify its 
dinlensions. In this and in subsequent chapters I hope to convince 
those \vho read them that there is no oyerstraining in the 
representation of the facts, and nothing Utopian in the presentation 
of remedies. I appeal neither to hysterical emotionalists nor head- 
long enthusiasts; but having tried to approach the examination of 
this question in a spirit of scientific in\"estigation, I put forth my 
proposals '\vith the vie\v of securing the support and co-operation ot 
the sober, serious, practical men and \vomen \vho constitute the saving 
strength and moral backbone of the country. I fully admit that there 
is nluch that is lacking in the diagnosis of the disease, and, no doubt, 
in this first draft of the prescription there is much room for impro\?e- 
nlent, \vhich \vill come \vhen we have the light of fuller experience. 
But \vith all its dra'\vbacks and defects, I do not hesitate to submit 
my proposals to the impartial judgnlent of alI \"ho are interested in 
the solution of the social question as an immediate and practical mode 
of dealing with this, the greatest problem of our time. 
The first duty of an investigator in approaching the study of any 
question is to eliminate all that is foreign to the inquiry, and to 
concentrate his attention upon the subject to be dealt '\vith. Here I 
nlay remark that I make no attempt in this book to deal \vith Society 
as a '\vhole, I leave to others the formulation of ambitious pro- 
granlmes for the reconstruction of our entire social system; not 
because I may not desire its reconstruction, but because the 
consideration of any plans \vhich are more or less vIsIonary and 
B 
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incapable of realisation for 111any years \vould stand in the \vay of 
the consideration of this Sche111e for dealing \vith the 1110st urgently 
pressing aspect of the question, \vhich I hope nlay be put into 
operation at once. 
In taking this course I an1 a\vare that I cut myself off froll1 a \vide 
and attractive field; but as a practical nlan, dealing \vith sternly 
prosaic facts, I must confine my attention to that particular 
section of the problem \vhich clamours most pressingly for 
a solution. Only one thing I 111ay say in passing. There 
is nothing in nlY scheme \vhich ,vill bring it into collision either \vith 
Socialists of the State, or Socialists of the l\lunicipality, \vith In- 
dividualists or Nationalists, or any of the various schools of thought 
in the great field of social econoll1ics-excepting only those anti- 
Christian economists \",ho hold that it is an offence against the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to try to save the ,veakest 
from going to the \vall, and \vho believe that \vhen once a man is 
do,vn the supreme duty of a self-regarding Society is to jump upon 
him. Such economists V\-ill naturally be disappointed with this book. 
I venture to believe that all others ,viII find nothing in it to 
offend their favourite theories, but perhaps something of helpful 
suggestion \vhich they may utilise hereafter. 
What, then, is Darkest England? For ,vhom do \ve claim that 
It urgency" \vhich gives their case priority over that of all other 
sections of their countrYll1en and country\vomen ? 
I claim it for the Lost, for the Outcast, for the Disinherited of the 
W orId. 
These, it may be said, are but phrases. 'Vho are the Lost? I 
reply, not in a religious, but in a social sense, the lost are those 
\\-ho have gone under, ,vho have lost their foothold in Society, those 
to ,,-horn the prayer to our Ileayenly Father, , Giye us day by day 
our daily bread," is either unfulfilled, or only fulfilled by the Dcvil's 
agency: by the earnings of vice, the proceeds of crill1e, or the 
contribution enforced by the threat of the la\v. 
But I will be 1110re precise. The denizens in Darkest England, 
for \VhOll1 I appeal, are (I) those \vho, having no capital or inCOllle of 
their o\vn, \yould in a month be dead fronl sheer starvation 'vere they 
exdusively dependent upon the money earned by their o\vn \york; 
and (2) those who by their utmost exertions are unable to attain 
the regulation allo\\-ance of food \vhich the la\v prescribes as indis- 
pensable even for the "Tc
st criminals in our gaols. 
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I sOITù\vfully admit that it \\-ould be Utopian in our present 
ocial 
arrangenlcnts to dream of attaining for e\Tery honest Englishman a 
gaol standard of all the necessaries of life. Some time, perhaps, \ve 
lnay yenture to hope that e\-ery honest \vorker on English soil \vill 
ahvays be as \varmly clad, as healthily housed, and as regularly fed as 
our crilninal con\Ticts-but that is not yet. 
K either is it possible to hope for nlany years to come that human 
beings generally \vill be as \vell cared for as horses. 1\1... Carlyle 
long ago remarked that the four-footed \vorker has already got an 
that this hvo-handed one is clanlouring for: "There are not many 
horses in England, able and \villing to \vork, \vhich haye not due 
food and lodging and go about sleek coateq, satisfied in heart." 
\T ou say it is impossible; but, said Carlyle, "The human brain, looking 
.at these sleek English horses, refuses to belieye in such impossibility 
for English men." 
evertheless, forty years have passed since 
Carlyle said that, and \\Te seem to be no nearer the attainment of the 
four-footed standard for the t\vo-handed \vorker. "Perhaps it might 
be nearer realisation," gro\
;ls the cynic, H if \ve could only produce 
Inen according to demand, as \ve do horses, and promptly send them 
to the slaughter-house \vhen past their prime "-\vhich, of course, is 
not to be thought of. 
'Vhat, then, is the standard to\vards \vhich \ve may yenture to aim 
\vith SOlne prospect of realisation in our tinle? I t is a yery hun1ble 
-one, but if realised it \vould solye the \vorst problems of modern Society. 
It is the standard of the London Cab IIorse. 
\\Then in the streets of London a Cab Horse, \veary or careless or 
stupid, trips and falls and lies stretched out in the midst of the traffic, 
there is no question of debating ho\v he came to stumble before \ve 
try to get him on his legs again. The Cab Horse is a very real illus- 
tration of poor broken-do\vn humanity; he usually falIs do\yn because 
of over,,-ork and underfeeding. If you put him on his feet \\Tithout 
altering his conditions, it \vould cl1ly be to giye him another dose of 
agony; but first of an you'H have to pick him up again. It may have 
been through over\vork or underfeeding, or it nlay have been all his 
o\vn fault that he has broken his knees and snlashed the shafts, but 
that does not matter. If not for his o\vn sake, then merely in order 
to pre\Tent an obstruction of the traffic, all attention is concentrated 
upon the question of ho\v ,,-e are to get him on his legs again. The 
load is taken off, the harness is unbuckled, or, if need be, cut, and 
oC\-erything is done to help hinl up. Then he is put in the shafts 
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again and once more restored to his regular round of \vork. 
That is the first point. The second is that every Cab Horse in 
London has three things; a shelter for the night, food for its stomach, 
and \vork allotted to it by \vhich it can earn its corn. 
These are the t\\yo points of the Cab Horse's Charter. When 
he is do\vn he is helped up, and while he lives he has food, shelter 
and \vork. That, although a hunlble standard, is at present 
absolutely unattainable by miIIions-literaIIy by millions-of our 
fello\v-Inen and WOlnen in this country. Can the Cab Horse 
Charter be gained for human beings? I ans\ver, yes. The Cab 
Horse standard can be attained on the Cab IIorse terms. If you 
get your fallen fello\\y on his feet again, Docility and Discipline \vill 
enable you to reach the Cab IIorse ideal, other\vise it \vill remain 
unattain
ble. But docility seldom fails "There discipline is inteIIi- 
gently maintained. InteI1igence is more frequently lacking to direct, 
than obedience to follo\v direction. At any rate it is not for those 
\vho possess the intelligence to despair of obedience, until they have 
done their part. Some, no doubt, like the bucking horse that \viII 
never be broken in, v.Till alv.yays refuse to submit to any guidance but 
their o\vn la\vless will. They \viII remain either the Ishmaels or the 
Sloths of Society. But man is naturaIIy neither an Ishmael nor a Sloth. 
The first question, then, \vhich confronts us is, what are the dimen- 
sions of the Evil? I TO"T lnany of our feIIo\v-men d\vell in this Darkest 
England? I lo\v can \ve take the census of those \vho have faIIen belo". 
the Cab I Iorse standard to \vhich it is our aim to elevate the n10st 
"Tetched of our countrynlen ? 
The moment you attempt to ans\ver this question, you are con- 
fronted by the fact that the social problem has scarcely been studied 
at all scientificaIIy. Go to Mudie's and ask for all the books that 
ha\ye been ,vritten on the subject, and you win be surprised to find 
ho\v fe\v there are, There are probably more scientific books 
treating of diabetes or of gout than there are dealing \\Tith the great 
social malady which eats out the vitals of such numbers of our 
people. Of late there has been a change for the better. The Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor, and the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords on Sweating, represent an 
attempt at least to ascertain the facts \vhich bear upon the Condition 
of the People question. But, after all, more minute, patient, intelli- 
gent observation has been devoted to the study of Earth,vorms, than 
to the evolution, or rather the degradation, of the Sunken Section of 
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our people. Here and there in the imnlense field individual \vorkers 
]nake notes, and occasionally emit a \vail of despair, but \vhere is 
there any attempt even so much as to take the first preliminary step 
of counting those \\'ho have gone under? 
One book there is, and so far as I kno\v at present, only one, 
\vhich even attempts to enumerate the destitute. In his U Life and 
Labour in the East of London," Mr. Charles Booth attempts to form 
some kind of an idea as to the numbers of those with \vhom \ve have 
to deal. With a large staff of assistants, and provided with all the 
facts in possession of the School Board Visitors, Mr. Booth took an 
industrial census of East London. This district, \vhich comprises 
To\ver Hamlets, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green and IIackney, contains 
a population of 908,000; that is to say, less than one-fourth of the 
population of London. 
Ho\v do his statistics \vork out? If \ve estimate the number of 
the poorest class in the rest of London as being t\vice as numerous 
as those in the Eastern District, instead of being thrice as numerous, 
as they \vould be if they \vere calculated according to the population 
-;n the same proportion, the follo\ving is the result :- 
Estimate for 
East London rest of London. 


PAL'PERS 
Inmates of \V orkhouses, Asylums, 
and Hospitals 
HO:\IELESS 
Loafers, Casuals, anù some Crim- 
inals 
STAR\"IXG 
Casual earnings between 18s. per 
week and chronic want .. 


THE VERY POOR. 
Intermittent earnings 18s. to 21S. 
per week 
Small regular earnings 18s. to 21S. 
per ,,'eek 


Regular wages, artizans, etc., 22S. 
to 30s. per week . .. 
Higher class labour, 30s. to 50S. per 
week 
Lower middle class, shopkeepers, 
clerks, etc. ... 
Cpper middle class (servant keepers) 


17,000 ... 


3
,OOO ... 


11,000 ... 




,ooo ... 


Total 


5 1 ,000 


33,000 


100,000 ... 



OO,OOO . .. 300,000 


74,000 


1
8,000 


12 9,000 



 5 8 ,000 


33 1 ,000 


662,000 


377,000 


121,000 


3
,000 

;,ooo 


9 08 ,000 


222,000 


3 8 7,000 


993,000 
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It 111ay be adn1itted that East London affords an exceptionally bad 
district from .which to generalise for the rest of the country. vVages 
are higher in London than else\vhere, but so is rent, and the nun1ber 
of the hOll1eless and starving is greater in the hUll1an warren at the 
East End. There are 3 I millions of people in Great Britain,. 
exclusive of Ireland. If destitution existed e\-erywhere in East 
London proportions, there \vould be 3 I times as n1any hOll1eless 
and starving people as there are in the district round Bethnal Green. 
But let us suppose that the East London rate is double the 
average for the rest of the country. That \vould bring out the 
folIowing figures :- 
IIousELEss 


East London. 
Loafers, Casuals, and some Criminals ... 11,000 
STARVING 
Casual earnings or chronic ,,'ant ... ...100,000 


L'nited King-dom. 
16 5,5 00 


1,55 0 ,000 


Total Houseleo;;s and StalTing 
In \Vorkhouses, Asylums. &c, 


... 111,000 
... 17,000 


1,7 1 5,5 00 
19 0 ,000 


128,000 


1,9 0 5,5 00 


Of those returned as hOlneless and starying, 870,000 were In 
receipt of outdoor relief. 
To these must be added the inmates of our prisons. In 1889, 
174,779 persons were received in the prisons, but the average- 
number in prison at anyone time did not exceed 60,000. The- 
figures, as given in the Prison Returns, are as follo\vs :- 


In Convict Prisons 
In Local Prisons ... 
In Reformatories... 
In Industrial Schools 
Criminal Lunatics 


11,660 
20,883 
1,27 0 
21,4 1 3 
9 10 


56, 13 6 
Add to this the number of indoor paupers and lunatics (excluding 
criminals) 78,966-and lve have an army of nearly two millions 
belong1ng to the submerged classes. To this there 111USt be added,. 
at the very least, another million, representing those dependent upon 
the criminal, lunatic and other classes, not enumerated here, and the 
more or less helpless of the class immediately aboye the houseless and 
starving. This brings 111Y total to three Inillions, or, to put it roughly 
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to one-tenth of the population. According to Lord Brabazon and 1\lr. 
San1ue1 Sn1ith, lí bet\veen two and three 111illions of our population are 
ahyays pauperised and degraded." Mr. Chamberlain says there is a 
" population equal to that of the metropolis,"-that is, bet\veen four 
and five n1Íllions- li \vhich has renlained constantly in a state of abject 
destitution and l11isery." 1\lr. Giffen is more moderate. The sub- 
nlerged class, according to him, c0l11prises one in five of manual 
labourers, six in 100 of the population. lV1r. Giffen does not add 
the third lnillion \vhich is living on the border line. Bet\veen 1\lr. 
Chamberlain's four millions and a half, and Mr. Giffen's 1,800,000, 
I anl content to take three miIlions as representing the total strength 
of the destitute arnlY. 
Darkest England, then, may be said to ha\?e a population about 
equal to that of Scotland. Three million men, ".on1en, and children, 
a \9ast despairing multitude in a condition nominally free, but really 
enslayed ;--these it is \VhOn1 \ve ha\.e to save. 
It is a large order. England emancipated her negroes sixty years 
ago, at a cost of L40,000,000, and has never ceased boasting about it 
since. But at our own doors, fro 111 lí Plymouth to Peterhead," 
stretches this \vaste Continent of humanity-three million human 
beings who are enslaved-some of thelll to taskmasters as merciless 
as any \Vest Indian overseer, all of them to destitution and despair. 
Is anything to be done \vith then1? Can anything be done for 
theln? Or is this ll1iIlion-headed 111ass to be regarded as offering a 
problem as insoluble as that of the London se\vage, \vhich, feculent and 
festering, swings heavily up and dO\\Tn the basin of the Thanles with 
the ebb and flo\v of the tide? 
This Submerged Tenth---is it, then, beyond the reach of the nine- 
tenths in the midst of \vhom they li'ge, and around \vhose homes they 
rot and die? No doubt, in e\?ery large mass of human beings there 
".ill be some incurably diseased in morals and in body, S0111e for 
\'9hom nothing can be done, some' of \vhom even the optimist must 
despair, and for \'Thom he can prescribe nothing but the bene- 
ficiently stern restraints of an asylulll or a gaol. 
But is not one in ten a proportion scandalously high? The 
Israelites of old set apart one tribe in t".eh.e to minister to the Lord 
in the service of the Tenlple; but must \ve doom one in ten of 
Ii God's Englishmen" to the ser,yice of the great T\vin Devils- 
Destitution and Despair? 
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Darkest England nlay be described as consisting broadly of three 
circles, one within the other. The outer and \videst circle is 
inhabited by the starving and the homeless, but honest, Poor. The 
second by those \vho live by \lice; and the third and innermost region 
at the centre is peopled by those \vho exist by Crime. The whole of 
the three circles is sodden \vith Drink. Darkest England has many 
more public-houses than the Forest of the Aru\vimi has rivers, of 
\vhich Mr. Stanley sometimes had to cross three in half-an-hour. 
The borders of this great lost land are not sharply defined. They 
are continuaIly expanding or contracting. When eyer there is a 
period of depression in trade, they stretch; when prosperity returns, 
they contract. So far as individuals are concerned, there are none 
among the hundreds of thousands \vho live upon the out- 
skirts of the dark forest \vho can truly say that they or 
their children are secure from being hopelessly entangled in 
its labyrinth. The death of the bread-winner, a long iIlness, 
a failure in the City, or anyone of a thousand other causes 
\vhich might be named, will bring \vithin the first circle 
those \vho at present imagine themselves free from all danger of 
actual \vant. The death-rate in Darkest England is high. Death 
is the great gaol-deliverer of the captives. But the dead are hardly 
in the grave before their places are taken by others. Some escape, 
but the majority, their health sapped by their surroundings, become 
\veaker and \veaker, until at last they faIl by the way, perishing 
without hope at the very doors of the palatial mansions which, may- 
be, some of them helped to build. 
Some seyen years ago a great outcry ,vas made concerning the 
Housing of the Poor. Much was said, and rightly said-it could not 
be said too strongly-concerning the disease-breeding, manhood- 
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destroying character of lnany of the tenements in \vhich the poor 
herd in our large cities, But there is a depth belo\v that of the 
d\veller in the slums. It is that of the d\veller in the street, ,vho has 
not even a lair in the sIun1s \vhich he can can his 0\\9n. The house- 
less Out-of- \V ork is in one respect at least like I Iim of whom it \vas 
said, U Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not \vhere to lay I lis head." 
The existence of these unfortunates ,vas son1e,vhat rudely forced 
upon the attention of Society in 1887, ,vhen Trafalgar Square be- 
came the camping ground of the l-!omeless Outcasts of London. 
Our Shelters have done son1ething, but not enough, to provide for 
the outcasts, ,vho this night and every night are \valking about the 
streets, not kno\ving 'v here they can find a spot on ,vhich to rest 
their ,yeary frames. 
Here is the return of one of n1Y Officers \vho \vas told off this 
sumn1er to report upon the actual condition of the Homeless ,vha 
have no roof to shelter thelll in aU London :- 
There are still a large number of Londoners and a considerable percentage 
of wanderers from the country in search of work, who find themseh'es at night- 
fall destitute. These now betake themselves to the seats under the plane trees 
on the Embankment. Formerly they endeavoured to occupy all the seats, but 
the lynx-eyed l\Ietropolitan Police declined to allow any such proceedings, and 
the dossers, knowing the in\"ariable kindness of the City Police, made tracks for 
that portion of the Embankment which, lying east of the Temple, comes under 
the control of the CÏ\'ic Fathers. HerE't between the Temple and Blackfriars, I 
found the poor wretches by the score; almost e\'ery seat contained its full 
complement of six-some men, some women-all reclining in yarious postures 
and nearly all fast asleep. Just as Big Ben strikes two, the moon, 
flashing across the Thames and lighting up the stone. work of the 
Embankment, brings into relief a pitiable spectacle. Here on the 
stone abutments, which afford a slight protection from the biting wind, 
are scores of men lying side by side, huddled together for ,,"armth, 
and, of course, without any other covering than their ordinary clothing, 
which is scanty enough at the best. Some ha\'e laid down a few pieces of 
\\'aste paper, by way of taking the chill off the stones, but the majority are too 
tired, even for that, and the nightly toilet of most consists of first removing 
the hat, swathing the head in whatever old rag Inay be doing duty as a 
handkerchief, and then replacing the hat. 
The intelligent-looking elderly man, who was just fixing himself up on a 
seat, inf('.rmed me that he frequently made that his night's abode. " You see," 
quoth he, "there's nowhere else so comfortable. I was here last night, and 
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I\Ionday and Tuesday as well, that's fuur llights this week. I had nu Blaney for 
lodgings, couldn't earn any, try as I might. I\"e had one bit of bread to-day, 
nothing ebe whate"Tr, and rn

 earned nuthing to-day or yesterday; I had 
threepence the day before'. Gets my lidng by carrying parcels, or minding 
horses, or odd jobs of that sort. Y uu see I haven't got Iny health, that's 
,,"here it is. I used to "'ark on the London General Olnnihlls Company and 
after that on the Ruad Car Company, but I had to go to the infinnary ,dth 
bronchitis and couldn't get wurk after that. \Vhafs the goud of a man what's 
got bronchitis and just left the intìrmary? \Yho'll engage him, I'd like to know? 
Besides, it Inakes 11le short of breath at times, and I can't do much. I'm a 
"ridower; wife died long ago. I ha'"e one boy, abroad, a sailor, but he's only 
lately started and can't help Inc. Yes! its ,-ery fair out here of nights, seats 
rather hard, but a bit of waste paper Inake5 it a lot softer. \Ve have ,yomen 
sleep here often, and children, too. They're ,rery well cunducted, and there's 
seldOln Inany rows here, you see, because c,-erybudy's tired out. \Ve're too 
sleepy to make a ruw," 
Another party, a tall, dull, helplcss-Iooking indi,ridual, had walked up from 
the country; would prefer not to mention the place. He had hoped to ha,-e 
obtained a hospital letter at the :\Iansion House so as to obtain a truss for a 
bad rupture, but failing, had tried yarious other places, also in ,"ain, winding 
up minus Inoney or food on the Embankment. 
In addition tu these sleepers, a considerable number ,valk about the streets 
up till the early hours of the morning to hunt up some job which will bring a 
copper into the empty exchequer, and sa,"e them frOln actual stan"ation. I had 
some con,-ersation with one such, a stah,"art youth lately discharged from the 
Inilitia, and unable to get work. 
" You see," said he, pitifully, " I don"t know Iny way about like most of the 
London fello,,-s, rln so green, and don't know how to pick up jobs like they 
do. I\-e been walking the streets almost day and night these two weeks and 
can't get \York. I've got the strength, though I shan't have it long at this ratc. 
I only want a job. This is the third night running that I\"e walked the streets 
all night; the only money I get is by minding blacking-boys' boxes while they 
go into Lockhart's for their dinner. I got a penny yesterday at it, and twopence 
for carrying a parcel, and to-day I\-e had a penny. Bought a ha'porth of bread 
and a ha'penny Inug of tea." 
Poor lad! probably he would soon get into thieves' company, and sink into 
the depths, for there is no other Ineans of lidng for many like him; it is stan"e 
or steal, e'"en fur the young. There are gangs of lad thieves in the low 
\Vhitechapel lodging-houses, yarying in age frUIn thirteen to fifteen, who li,"e 
by thie,ring eatables and other easily obtained guods frUIn shop fronts. 
In addition to the Elnbankment, al fresco lodgings are found in the seat::; 
outside Spitalfields Church, and In30ny humeless wanderers haye their own little 
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nooks and COflH'rS of resort in many sheltereò yard
, \-ans, dc., all o\"er London. 
l\n) poor W0111en I uh:-;cryed making their hOlW' in a 
hop door-way in Livprponl 
Strcet. Thus they manage in the Sllmmpr; what it's like in wintpr time is 
tC'rrible to think of. I n many cases it means the pauper's graye, as in the cas(' 
of a young woman who was \\"ont to sleep in a yan in Bedfordhury. Somp men 
\\ ho were aware of her practice surprised her by dashing a bucket of water on 
her. The blow to her weak systl'm caused illness, and the ine\"itable 
eque1- 
a coroner's jury came to the conclu
ion that the water only hastened hpr death, 
which was due, in plain English, to staryation. 
The follo\ving are son1e statelnents taken do\vn by the same Officer 
fl-om hveh-e men \VhOnl he found sleeping on the Embankment on 
the nights of June 13th and 14th, 18 9 0 :- 
X o. I. "I've slept here two nights; I'ln a confectÌoller by trade; I come- 
from Dartford. I got turned off becanse I"m getting elderly. They can get 
young men cheaper, and I have the rheumatism so bad. I 'ye earned nothing 
these t\\"o days; I thought I could get a job at \Y oolwich, so I walked tlwre, 
but conld get nothing, I found a bit of bread in the road wrapped up in a bit 
of newspaper. That did me for yesterday. I had a bit of bread and butter 
to-day. I'm 5-+ years old. \Yhen it's wet we stand about all night under the arches. . 
K o. 2. "Been sleeping out thn.'e weeks all but one night; do odd jobs,. 
mind horses, and that sort of thing. Earned nothing to-day, or shouldn't be 
here. Ha\'e had a pen'orth of bread to-da\
. That's all. Yesterday had some 
pieces gÏ\-en to mp at a cook-shop. Two days last week had nothing at all 
frOlTI morning till night. By trade I 'm a feather-bed dresser, but it 's gone out 
of fashion, and besides that, I've a cataract in one eye, and ha\'e lost the sight 
of it completely. I 'm a widower, ha\"e one child, a soldier, at Doyer, ::\ly last 
regular work was eight months ago, but the firm broke. Been doing odd jobs 
since:' 
Xo. 3. II I 'm a tailor; ha\'c slept here four nights running. Can't get work. 
Been out of a job three weeks. If 1 can mnster cash I sleep at a lodging-house 
in Yerc Strect, Clare :\Iarket. It was yery \Vet last night. I left these seats and 
went to Covent Garden :\Iarket anù slept under coyer. There were about 
thirty of us. The police moved us on, but we went back as soon as they had 
gone. I \'c had a pen'orth of bread and pen'orth of soup during the last two 
days-often goes without altogether. There are women sleep out here. They 
are ùecent people, mostly charwomen and snch like whe can't get work:' 
K o. 4. Elderly man; trembles \'isibly with excitement at mention of work; 
produces a card carefully wrapped in old newspaper, to the effect that 
:\Ir, J. R, is a member uf the Trade Protection League. He is a waterside 
labourer; last job at that was a fortnight since. Ha
 earned nothing for fiye 
days. Had a bit of hreaù this morning, uut not a scrap since. Had a cup of 
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tea and two slices of bread yesterday, and the same the day before; the deputy 
;at a lodging house gave it to him. He is fifty years old, and is still dalTIp from 
sleeping out in the wet last night. 
No.5. Sawyer by trade, machinery cut him out. Had a job, haymaking 
near Uxbridge. Had been on same job lately for a ITIonth; got 2S. 6d. 
.a day. (Probably spent it in drink, seems a very doubtful worker.) Has been 
odd jobbing a long time, earned 2d, to-day, bought a pen 'orth of tea and ditto of 
sugar (produces same from pocket) but can't get any place to make the tea; ,vas 
hoping to get to a lodging house "'here he could barra,\' a teapot, but had no 
Dloney. Earned nothing yesterday, slept at a casual ward; very poor place, get 
insufficient food, considering the labour. Six ounces of bread and a pint of 
skilly for breakfast, one ounce of cheese and six or seven ounces of bread for 
dinner (bread cut by guess). Tea same as breakfast,-no supper. For this you 
have to break 10 cwt. of stones, or pick 41bs. of oakum. 
Xumber 6. Had slept out four nights running. 'Vas a distiller by trade; 
been out four months; unwilling to enter into details of leaving, but it was his 
<.>\\'n fault. (Very likely; a heavy, thick, stubborn, and senseless-looking 
fellow, six feet high, thick neck, strong limbs, evidently destitute of ability.) 
Does odd jobs; earned 3d. for Ininding a horse, bought a cup of coffee and 
pen'orth of bread and butter. Has no money no,v. Slept under \Yaterloo 
Bridge last night. 
No.7. Good-natured looking Inan; one who ,vould suffer and say nothing; 
clothes shining with age, grease, and dirt; they hang on his joints as on pegs; 
.awful rags! I saw him endeavouring to ,valli:. He lifted his feet ,'ery slo\\'ly 
,and put them down carefully in evident pain. His legs are bad; been in 
infinnary several times with them. His uncle and grandfather were clergymen; 
both dead no\v. He ,vas once in a good position in a money office, and after- 
,vards in the London and County Bank for nine years. Then he went with an 
auctioneer ,vho broke, and he was left ill, old, and ,vithout any trade. .1 A 
clerk's place," says he, "is never ,,'orth having, because there are so many of 
them, and once out you can only get another place with difficulty. I have a 
brother-in-Ia\v on the Stock Exchange, but he \\'on't own me. Look at my 
clothes? Is it likely? " 
No.8. Slept here four nights running. Is a builder's labourer by trade, that 
is, a handy-man. Had a settled job for a few weeks which expired three ,,'eeks 
since. Has earned nothing for nine days. Then helped wash down a shop 
front and got 2S. 6d. for it. Does anything he can get. Is 46 years old. Earns 
.about 2d. or 3d. a day at horse minding. A cup of tea and a bit of bread 
yesterday, and same to-day, is all he has had, 

o. 9. A plumber's labourer (all these men who are somebody's "labourers" 
.are poor samples of humanity, evidently lacking in grit, and destitute of 
ability to do any \york \vhich ,,'auld mean decent ,,'ages). J uùging from 
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appearances, they ,,-ill do nothing well. They are a kind of automaton, with 
the machinery rusty; slow, dull, and incapable. The man of ordinary 
intelligence leaves them in the rear. TllPY could doubtless earn more even. 
at odd jobs, but lack the energy- Ot' cours
, this means little food, 
exposure to weather, and increased incapability day by day. (" From 
him that hath not:' etc.) Out of work through slackness, does odd jobs; slept 
here three nights running. Is a dock labourer when he can get work. Has 6d. 
an hour; works su many hours, according as he is wanted. Gets 2S., 3s-, or 
4s. 6d. a day. Has to work very hard for it. Casual ward life is also very hard, 
he says, for those who are not used to it, and there is not enough to eat. Has 
had to-day a pen'orth of bread, for minding a cab. Yesterday he spent 3
d. on 
a breakfast, and that lasted him all day. Age 25. 
1\0. 10. Been out of work a month. Carman by trade. Arm withered, and 
cannot do work properly. Has slept here all the \,"eek; got an awful cold 
through the wet. . Li\TS at odd jobs (they all do). Got sixpence yesterday for 
minding a cab and carrying a couple of parcels. Earned nothing to-clay, but 
had one good meal; a lady ga'"c it him. Has been walking about all day look- 
ing for work, and is tired out. 
1\0. I I. Youth, aged 16. Sad case; Londoner. ".orks at odd jobs and 
n1atches selling. Has taken 3d. to-day, i,e., net profit I 
d. Has five boxes still. 
Has slept here e\"ery night for a month. Before that slept in Covent Garden 
l\Iarket or on doorsteps. Been sleeping out six months, since he left Feltham 
Industrial School. 'Vas sent there for playing truant. lIas had one bit of bread 
to-day; yesterday had only some gooseberries and cherries, i.e., bad ones that 
had been thrown away, :\Iother is alive. She II chucked him out" when he 
returned home on lea\"Ïng Feltham because he cOllld'nt find her money for drink. 
Ko. 12. Old man, age 67. Seems to take rather a humorous view of the 
position. Kind of l\Iark Tapley. Says he can't say he does like it, but then he 
lJlllS! like it! Ha, ha! Is a slater by trade. Been out of ""ark some time' 
younger men naturally get the work. Gets a bit of bricklaying sometimes; can 
turn his hand to anything. Goes miles and gets nothing. Earned one and two- 
pence this week at holding horses. Finds it hard, certainly. Used to care once, 
and get down-hearted, but that's no good; don't trouble now. Had a bit of 
bread and butter and cup of coffee to-day. Health is awful bad, not half the 
size he ""as; exposure and ""ant of food is the cause; got wet last night, and is 
yery stiff in consequence. Has been walking about since it was light, that is. 
3 a.m. \Yas so cold and wet and weak, scarcely kne\\" what to do. 'Yalked to 
Hyde Park, and got a little sleep there on a dry scat as soon as the park opened. 
These are fairly typical cases of the n1en \\"ho are no\v wandering 
homeless through the streets. That is the \vay in \vhich the nomads 
of civilisation are constantly being recruited from above. 
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Such are the stories gathered at randoln one l\1idsumnler night 
this year under the shade of the plane trees of the Embankment. 
\ 
month later, \vhen one of my staff took the census of the sleepers 
-out of doors along the line of the Thalnes fron1 Blackfriars to 
\\' estminster, he found three hundred and sixty-eight persons 
sleeping in the open air. Of these, t\yO hundred and seventy \vere 
.on the Enlbankment proper, and ninety-eight in and about Covent 
Garden Market, \vhile the recesses of Waterloo and Blackfriars 
Bridges \vere full of human misery. 
This, be it ren1embered, \vas not during a season of bad trade. 
The revival of business has been attested on all hands, notably by 
the barolneter of strong drink. England is prosperous enough to 
drink rum in quantities \:vhich appal the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but she is not prosperous enough to provide other shelter than the 
midnight sky for these poor outcasts on the En1banklnent. 
To very many even of those 'who live in London it n1ay be ne\vs 
that there are so many hundreds who sleep out of doors every night. 
There are comparatively fe\v people stirring after midnight, and \vhen 
\ve are snugly tucked into our o\vn beds \ve are apt to forget the 
multitude outside in the rain and the storm \vho are shivering the 
long hours through on the hard stone seats in the open or under the 
.arches of the railway. These homeless, hungry people are, hO\
,Tever, 
there, but being broken-spirited folk for the n10st part they seldonl 
make their voices audible in the ears of their neighbours. N 0\"" and 
again, ho\vever, a harsh cry fren1 the depths is heard for a monlent, 
jarring rudely upon the ear and then all is still. The inarticulate 
-classes speak as seldoln as Balaanl's ass. But they sometinles find a 
voice. Here for instance is one such case which ilnpressed Ine much. 
It ",-as reported in one of the Liverpool papers son1e time back. The 
speaker \vas haranguing a small l{not of t\Vellty or thirty Inen :-- 
H IV1y lads," he comnlenced, with one hand in the breast of his 
ragged vest, and the other, as usual, plucking nervously at his beard, 
" This kind 0' \vork can't last for ever." (Deep and earnest ex- 
clamations, U It can't! It shan't") H \VelI, boys," continued the speaker, 
H Somebody'll have to find a road out 0' this. \Vhat \ve \vant is \vork, 
not work'us bounty, though the parish has been busy enough 
anlongst us lately, God kno\vs! \Vhat \ve \vant is honest \vork. 
(Hear, hear,) No\v, \vhat I propose is that each of you gets fifty 
mates to join you; that'll lnake about 1,200 starving chaps-" 
.H And then?" asked several very gaunt and hungry-looking nlen 
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excitedly. II \Vhy, then," continued the leader. H \Yhy, then;' 
interrupted a cada\'erous-Iooking man froin the farther and darkest 
end of the cellar, " of course \ve'111nake a--London job of it, eh ? " 
H K 0, no," hastily interposed my friend, and holding up his hands 
deprecatingly, l4 \vc'l1 go peaceably about it chaps; \ve'l1 go in a 
body to the '[o\vn I I all, and show' our poverty, and ask for ,york. 
\Ve'll take the \vomen and children \vith us too." e'Too ragged! 
[00 staryed! They can't \valk it!") H The "romen's rags is no 
disgrace, the staggerin' children '11 sho\v \vhat \ve come to. Let's 
go a thousand strong, and ask for \vork and bread!" 
Three years ago, in London, there \vere some such processions. 
Church parades to the ",\bbey and St. Paul's, b
vouacs in Trafalgar 
Square, etc. But Lazarus sho\ved his rags and his sores too con- 
spicuously for the conyenience of Dives, and \vas sunlmarily dealt 
\vith in the name of la\v and order. But as 've haye Lord 
l\Iayor's Days, \vhen an the ,yell-fed fur-clad City Fathers go in State 
'Coaches through the to\vn, ,,'hy should \ye not haye a Lazarus 
Day, in \vhich the starying Out-of- \V orks, and the s\veated half- 
staryed II in-\vorks" of London should cra\vl in their tattered 
raggedness, \vith their gaunt, hungry faces, and emaciated \viyes and 
.children, a Procession of Despair through the main thoroughfares, 
past the massive houses and princely palaces of luxurious London? 
For these nlen are gradually, but surely, being sucked do\vn into the 
.quicksand of n10dern life. 1'hey stretch out their grimy hands to us 
in vain appeal, not for charity, but for \\york. 
\V ork, \vork! it is ahvays \\york that they ask. The Divine curse 
is to them the most blessed of benedictions. II In the s\veat of thy 
bro\v thou shalt eat thy bread," but alas for these forlorn sons of 
Adam, they fail to find the bread to eat, for Society has no \\york for 
them to do. They have not eyen leave to s\\yeat. ",\s \\"ell as discuss- 
ing ho\v these poor \vanderers should in the second Adam II all be made 
ali\ye," ought ,ve not to put forth some effort to effect their restoration 
to their share in the heritage of labour ,,,hich is theirs by right of 
.descent froin the first Adan1 ? 
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There is hardly any more pathetic figure than that of the strong, 
able worker crying plaintively in the midst of our palaces and churches, 
not for charity, but for ,,,"ork, asking only to be allowed the privilege 
of perpetual hard labour, that thereby he may earn ,vhere\vith to fin 
his empty belly and silence the cry of IVs children for food. Crying 
for it and not getting it, seeking for labour as lost treasure and 
finding it not, until at last, all spirit and vigour vvorn out in the 
\veary quest, the once ,villing ,vorker becomes a broken-dO'wn 
drudge, sodden \vith wretchedness and despairing of all help in this 
,vorld or in that \vhich is to come. Our organisation of industry 
certainly leaves 111uch to be desired. A problem \vhich even slaye 
o,vners have solved ought not to be abandoned as insoluble by the 
Christian civilisation of the Nineteenth Century. 
I have already given a fe\v life stories taken do\vn from the lips. 
of those who \vere found homeless on the Embankment which suggest 
some\vhat of the hardships and the misery of the fruitless search for 
\vork. But what a volume of dull, squalid horror-a horror of great 
darkness gradually obscuring all the light of day frol11 the life of 
the sufferer-might be \vritten from the simple prosaic experiences 
of the ragged fello\vs \vhom you 111eet eyery day in the street. These 
men, whose labour is their only capital, are allovled, nay compelled, 
to ,vaste day after day by the want of any means of employment, and 
then when they have seen days and \veeks roll by during \vhich 
their capital has been \vasted by pounds and pounds, they are 
lectured for not saving the pence. When a rich man cannot employ 
his capital he puts it out at interest, but the bank for the labour 
capital of the poor man has yet to be invented. Yet it might be 
worth \vhile inventing one. A man's labour is not only his capital, 
but his life. When it passes it returns neyer more. To utilise it, to. 
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preyent its \vastcful squandering, to enable the poor man to bank it 
up for use hereafter, this surely is one of the most urgent tasks 
before ci vilisatiol1. · 
Of all heart-breaking toil the hunt for work is surely the \vorst. 
\r ct at any moment let a \vorkman lose his present situation, and he 
is conlpelled to begin ane\v the dreary round of fruitless calls. I Iere 
is the story of one all10ng thousands of the nomads, taken do\vn 
from his o\vn lips, of one \vho \vas driven by sheer hunger into 
cnme. 
A bright Spring morning found me landed from a western colony. Fourteen 
years had passed since I embarked from the same spot. They \\gere fourteen 
years, as far as results were concerned, of non-succe;ss, and here I \\Tas again 
in my own land, a stranger, with a new career to carve for myself and the 
battle of life to fight o\'er again. 
1\ly first thought was work. N c\'cr before had I felt more eager for a dO\\ïl- 
right good chance to win my way by honest toil; but "'here \Vas I to find work? 
'Yith firm detennination I started in search. One day passed without success, 
and another, and another, but the thought cheered me, "Better luck to-morrow.'p 
It has been said, "Hope springs eternal in the human breast." In my case it 
was to be severely tested. Days soon ran into weeks, and still I was on the 
trail patiently and hopefully. Courtesy and politeness so often met me in my 
enquiries for employment that I often wished they would kick me out, and so 
yary the monotony of the sickly veneer of consideration that so thinly overlaid 
the indifference and the absolute unconcern they had to my needs. A few cut up 
rough and said, "No; we don't want you." "Please don't trouble us again (this 
after the second visit). \Ve ha\Te no vacancy; and if we had, \\Te have plenty of 
people on hand to fill it. " 
\Yho can express the feeling that comes o\'er one when the fact begins to 
dawn that the search for work is a failure? All my hopes and prospects 
seemed to have turned out false. Helplessness, I had often heard of it, had 
often talked about it, thought I kne\\? all about it. Yes! in others, but now I 
Legan to understand it for myself. Gradually my personal appearance faded. 
1\Iy once faultless linen became unkempt and unclean. Down further and 
further went the heels of my shoes, and I drifted into that distressing condition, 
" shabby gentiiity." If the odds were against Ine before, ho\v much more so 
now, seeing that I "'as too shabby even to command attention, much less a 
reply to my enquiry for work. 
Hunger now began to do its work, and I drifted to the dock gates, but what 
chance had I among the hungry giants there? And so down the stream I 
drifted until" Grim \Yant" brought me to the last shilling, the last lodging, and 
the last meal. \Vhat shall I do? \Yhere shall I go? I tried to think. :\lust 
C 
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I starve? Surdy there must be smne door still open for honest willing 
endeavour, but where? \Vhat can I do? "Drink," said the Tempter; but to 
drink to drunkenness needs cash, and oblivion by liquor demands an equivalent 
in the cunency. 
Starve or steal. " You must do one or the other," said the Tempter. But I 
recoiled frOlTI bC'ing a Thief. "\Yhy be so particular?" says the Tempter agam. 
41 Yon are do\yn now, who will trouble about you? 'Vhy trouble about 
yourself? The choice is bet,,"een staITing and stealing," And I struggled 
until hunger stole my judgment, and then I becaIne a Thief. 


Noone can pretend that it "-Tas an idle fear of death by starvation 
\vhich drove this poor fello,v to steal. Deaths from actual hunger are 
nlore comInon than is generally supposed. Last year, a n1an, whose 
name was never kno"-Tn, \vas ".alking through St. James's Park, \vhen 
three of our Shelter D1en saw hin1 suddenly stumble and fall. They 
thought he \vas drunk, but found he had fainted. They carried hin1 
to the bridge and gave him to the police. They took him to St. 
George's Hospital, \vhere he died. It appeared that he had, ac- 
cording to his o\vn tale, \valked up froIl1 Liyerpool, and had been 
without food for five days. The doctor, ho\vever, said he had gone 
longer than that. The jury returned a verdict of H Death from 
Starvation." 
Without food for five days or longer! \Vho that has experienced 
the sinking sensation that is felt \vhen even a single 111eal has been 
sacrificed may fonn some idea of \vhat kind of slo\v torture killed that 
tHan ! 
In 1888 the average daily nUD1ber of unemployed in London was 
estilnated by the Mansion I louse Committee at 20,000. This vast 
reservoir of unemployed labour is the bane of all efforts to raise the 
scale of living, to iD1prove the condition of labour. tien hungering to 
death for lack of opportunity to earn a crust are the materials fro1l1 
which H blacklegs" are made, by whose aid the labourer is constantly 
defeated in his attelnpts to improve his condition. 
'This is the problem that underlies all questions of Trades Unionism, 
and all Schemes for the IInprovement of the Condition of the Industrial 
Arn1Y, To rear any stable edifice that \vill not perish when the first 
storm rises and the first hurricane blo\vs, it must be built not upon 
sand, but upon a rock. And the \vorst of all existing Schemes for 
social
 bettern1ent by organisation of the skilled ,vorkers and the like 
is that they are founded, not upon U rock," nor even upon U sand," 
but_upon the bottomless bog of the stratum of the Workless. It is 
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here where \\'e nlust bcgin. The regin1entation of industrial \\'orkers 
\vho have got regular \vork is not so ycry difficult. That can be 
,done, and is bcing done, by themselves. The problem that \ye have 
to face is the regimentation, the organisation, of those ,,'ho have not 
'got \vork, or \vho have only irregular \vork, and \vho from sheer 
'pressure of absolute star\'ation are driyen irrcsistibly into cut-throat 
,competition \vith their bettcr elnployed brothers and sisters. Skin 
for skin, all that a man hath, \vill he give for his life; llluch more, 
then, \vill those \vho experimentally kno\v not God give aU that they 
might hope hereafter to h3.ve-in this ,,'orId or in the \,"orId to conle. 
There is no gainsaying the ilnlllensi ty of the probleln, It is 
.appalling enough to make us despair. But those ,,-ho do not put 
their trust in man alone, but in One \yho is 
--\lmighty, have no right 
to despair. rro dcspair is to lose faith; to despair is to forget God. 
\Vithout God \ve can do nothing in this frightful chaos of human 
luisery. But \vith God \ve can do all things, and in the faith that I Ie 
has made in I lis image all the children of men \ve face even this 
hideous \vreckage of hUlllanity \vith a cheerful confidence that if \ve 
.are but faithful to our o\\-n high calling I Ie \vill not fail to open up a 
,yay of deliverance. 
I haye nothing to say against those \\.ho are endeavouring to open 
-up a \vay of escape \vithout any consciousness of God's help. For 
them I feel only sympathy and compassion. In so far as they are 
,endeavouring to give bread to the hungry, clothing to the naked, and 
above all, \vork to the \vorkless, they are to that extent endeavouring 
to do the \vill of our Father \vhich is in I lea Yen, and \voe be unto aU 
those \vho say them nay! But to be orphaned of all sense of the 
Fatherhood of God is surely not a secret source of strength. It is 
in nlost cases-it \vould be in nlY o\vn-the secret of paralysis. If I 
.did not feellTIY Father's hand in the darkness, and hear I lis voice in 
the silence of the night \vatches bidding me put my hand to this 
rthing, I \vould shrink back dismayed ;-but 3.S it is I dare not. 
I Io\v lllany are there\vho have Blade similar attempts and haye failed, 
,and \\'e have heard of them no lllore ! Yet none of them proposed to 
deal \vith lllore than the mere fringe of the evil \vhich, God helping me, I 
\vill try to face in all its imlllensity. l\lost Schemes that are put 
.forward for the IInprovement of the Circumstances of the 
People are either avo\\-edly or actually limited to those ,,-hose 
.condition least needs alllelioration. 1
he Utopians, the econo- 
.lnists, and ll10St of the philanthropists propound remedies, 
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which, if adopted to-morrow, would only affect the aristo-- 
cracy of the miserable. It is the thrifty, the industrious, the sober 1- 
the thoughtful \\rho can take advantage of these plans. But 
the thrifty, the industrious, the sober, and the thoughtful are already 
very well able for the most part to take care of then1selves. Noone- 
will ever make even a visible dint on the morass of Squalor \vho 
does not deal with the improvident, the lazy, the vicious, and the. 
criminal. The Scheme of Social Salvation is not worth discussion 
which is not as '\-vide as the Scheme of Eternal Salvation set forth in 
the Gospel. The Glad Tidings must be to every creature, not merely 
to an elect few who are to be saved 'while the mass of their fellows 
are predestined to a temporal damnation. We have had this doctrine. 
üf an inhuman cast-iron pseudo-political economy too long- 
enthroned amongst us. It is no\v tin1e to fling do\vn the false idol, 
and proclaim a Temporal Salvation as full, free, and universal, and 
with no other limitations than the "\Vhosoever \vill," of the Gospel. 
To attempt to save the Lost, \ve must accept no limitations to. 
human brotherhood. If the Scheme which I set forth in these and 
the following pages is not applicable to the Thief, the Harlot, the' 
Drunkard, and the Sluggard, it may as \vell be dismissed without 
ceremony. As Christ came to call not the saints but sinners to. 
repentance, so the Ne\v Message of Temporal Salvation, of salvation 
from pinching poverty, from rags and misery, must be offered to all. 
They n1ay reject it, of course. But \ve who call ourselves by the 
name of Christ are not \vorthy to profess to be His disciples until \ve- 
have set an open door before the least and \vorst of these. 
who are now apparently imprisoned for life in a horrible. 
dungeon of misery and despair. The responsibility for its rejection 
must be theirs, not ours. We all kno\v the prayer, H Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, feed me \vith food convenient for me "-and for 
every child of man on this planet, thank God the prayer of Agur, 
the son of Jakeh, may be fulfilled. 
At present how far it is from being realised may be seen by anyone- 
"rho will take the trouble to go down to the docks and see the struggle. 
for work. Here is a sketch of \vhat \vas found there this sumn1er:- 
London Docks, 7.25 a.m. The three pairs of huge ,yooden doors are dosed.. 
Leaning against them, and standing about, there are perhaps a couple of 
hundred men. The public house opposite is full, doing a heay'y trade. All 
along the road are groups of men, and frOln each direction a steady stream 
increases the crowd at the gate. 
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7.3 0 . Doors open, there is a general rush to the interior. Everybody 
marches about a hundred yards along to the iron barrier-a temporary chain 
,affair, guarded by the dock police. Those men who have previously (i,e., night 
before) been engaged, show their ticket and pass through, about six hundred. 
"The rest-some five hundred-stand behind the barrier, patiently waiting the 
.chance of a job, but less thall t ' zve1lt)' of these get engaged. They are taken on 
by a foreman who appears next the barrier and proceeds to pick his men. :\0 
sooner is the foreman seen, than there is a wild rush to the spot and a sharp, 
mad fight to II catch his eye." The men picked out, pass the barrier, and the 
,excitement dies away until another lot of men is wanted. 
They wait until eight o'clock strikes, ,d1Ìch is the signal to withdraw. 
'The barrier is taken down and all those hundreds of men, wearily disperse to 
41 find a job." Five hundred applicants, t""enty acceptancies! 1\0 wonder one 
tired-out looking individual ejaculates, II Oh dear, Oh dear! \Vhatever shall I 
.do ? " A few hang about until mid-day on the slender chance of getting taken 
,on then for half a day. 


Ask the men and they \yill tell you something like the foIlo\
;ing 
.story, \vhich gives the simple experiences of a dock labourer. 


R. P. said :-" I ,,-as in regular \'"ork at the South \Vest India Docks 
.before the strike. \Ye got Sd. an hour. Start work 8 a,m. summer and 9 a,m. 
,,-inter. Often there would be fi\;e hundred go, anp only twenty get taken on 
.(that is besides those engaged the night previous.) The foreman stood in hi
 
box, and called out the men he ,,-anted. He would know quite fi\"e hundred by 
name. It was a regular fight to get ,,"ork, I have known nine hundred to be 
.taken on, but there's ah,"ays hundreds turned away. You see they get to kno\v 
.when ships come in, and when they're consequently likely to be ".anted, and 
.turn up then in greater numbers. I would earn 30s. a ""eek sometimes and 
.then perhaps nothing for a fortnight. That's ,,"hat makes it so hard. You get 
nothing to eat for a week scarcely, and then ,,"hen you get taken on, you are so 
-weak that you can't do it properly. I've stood in the crowd at the gate and had 
to go away without work, hundreds of times. Still I should go at it again if I 
-could. I got tired of the little work and ""ent a,,-ay into the country to get work 
-on a farm, but couldn't get it, so I'm ,,"ithout the IDS. that it costs to join the 
Dockers' Union. I'm going to the country again in a day or two to try again. 
Expect to get 3s. a day perhaps. Shall come back to the docks again There 
.is a chance of getting regular dock ".ork, and that is, to lounge about the pubs, 
where the foremen go, and treat them. Then they will very likely take you on 
next day." 


R. P. \vas a non-Unionist. Henry F. is a Unionist. His history 
is much the same. 
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II I worked at St. Katherine's Docks five months ago. You have to get to the- 
gates at 6 o'clock for the first call. There's generally about 400 waiting. They 
\vill take on one to two hundred. Then at 7 o'clock there's a second call.. 
Another 400 will have gathered by then, and another hundred or so ,vill be taken 
on. Also there ,vill probably be calls at nine and one o'clock. About the same 
nUlnber turn up but thcre's no work for many hundreds of them. I was a Union 
man. That means IOS. a week sick pay, or 8s. a ,veek for slight accidents; also. 
some other advantages. The Docks ,von't take men on no\V unless they are- 
Unionists. The point is that there's too many men. I \vould often be out or- 
\vork a fortnight to three \veeks at a time. Once earned [,3 in a week, working: 
day and night, but then had a fortnight out directly after. Especially when there' 
don't happen to be any ships in for a fc\v days, which means, of course, nothing. 
to unload. That's the time; there's plenty of men almost starving then. They 
have no trade to go to, or can get no work at it, and they S\VOOp do\vn to the- 
docks for ,york, ,vhen they had much better stay away." 
But it is not only at the dock-gates that you come upon these- 
unfortunates ,vho spend their lives in the vain hunt for work. Here- 
is the story of another man \vhose case has only too many parallels. 
C. is a fine built man, standing nearly six feet. He has been in the Royal' 
Artiìlery for eight years and held very good situations \vhilst in it. It seems. 
that he was thrifty and consequently steady. He bought his discharge, and 
being an excellent cook opened a refreshment house, but at the end of five- 
months he was compelled to close his shop on account of slackness in trade,. 
\vhich "'as brought about by the closing of a large factory in the locality. 
After having worked in Scotland and N e""'Castle-on- Tyne for a few years, 
and through ill health having to give up his situation, he came to London with 
the hope that he might get something to do in his native town. He has had no. 
regular employment for the past eight months. His ,vife and family are in a 
state of destitution, and he remarked, II \Ve only had I lb. of bread between us 
yesterday." He is six ,veeks in arrears of rent, and is afraid that he "'ill be- 
ejected. The furniture \vhich is in .his home is not worth 3s. and the clothes of 
each member of his family are in a tattered state and hardly fit for the rag bag.. 
He assured us he had tried e\'erywhere to g
t employment and ,vould be willing- 
to take anything. His characters are "cry good indeed. 
No,v, it may seem a preposterous dreanl that any
 arrangement car.d 
be devised by which it lnay be possible, under all circumstances, to, 
provide food, clothes, and shelter for all these Out-of- Works 
without any loss of self respect; but I anl convinced that it can be- 
done, providing only that they are ,villing to Work, and, God helping- 
me, if the means are forthcoming, I mean to try to do it ; ho,v, and 
where, and ,vhen,_ I ,,,ill explain in subsequent chapters. 
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All that I need say here is, that so long as a nlan or \voman 15 
willing to subn1Ît to the discipline indispensable in eyery campaign 
against any formidable foe, there appears to me nothing impossible 
about this ideal; and the great elenlent of hope before us is that the 
majority are, beyond all gainsaying, eager for \vork. Most of 

 
them no\v do more exhausting \vork in seeking for emploYlnent than 
the regular toilers do in their \vorkshops, and do it, too, under the 
darkness of hope deferred \vhich maketh the heart sick. 



CHAPTER V. 


O
 THE VERGE OF THE ABYSS. 


There is, unfortunately, no need for me to attempt to set out, how- 
ever imperfectly, any statement of the evil case of the sufferers whom 
\ve \vish to help. For years past the Press has been filled \vith 
echoes of the H Bitter Cry of Outcast London," \vith pictures of 
H Horrible Glasgn\v," and the like. We have had several volu1l1es 
describing Ii How the Poor Live," and I may therefore assume that 
all my readers are more or less cognizant of the main outlines of 
It Darkest England." My slun1 officers are living in the midst of it; 
their reports are before me, and one day I may publish some lnore 
detailed account of the actual facts of the social condition of the 
Sunken Millions. But not no\v. An that must be taken as read. I 
only glance at the subject in order to bring into clear relief the 
salient points of our new enterprise. 
I have spoken of the houseless poor. Each of these represents a 
point in the scale of hU1l1an suffering below that of those who have stilJ 
contrived to keep a shelter over their heads. A home is a home, be 
it ever so low; and the desperate tenacity with \vhich the poor 
\\Till cling to the last \vretched semblance of one is very touch- 
ing. There are vile dens, fever-haunted and stenchful cro\vded 
courts, \vhere the return of summer is dreaded because it 
111eans the unloosing of myriads of vermin \vhich render night 
unbearable, \vhich, nevertheless, are regarded at this moment as 
havens of rest by their hard-working occupants. They can scarcely 
be said to be furnished. A chair, a mattress, and a fe\v miserable 
sticks constitute all the furniture of the single rooln in \vhich they 
have to sleep, and breed, and die; but they cling to it as a drowning 
lnan to a half-submerged raft. Every \veek they contrive by pinch- 
ing and sche1l1ing to raise the rent, for \vith them it is payor go; 
and they struggle to meet the collector as the sailor nerves himself 
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to avoid being sucked under by the foaming \vave. If at any time 
\vork fails or sickness comes they are liable to drop helplessly into 
the ranks of the homeless. It is bad for a single man to have to 
.confront the struggle for life in the streets and Casual \Vards. But 
ho\v much more terrible must it be for the married man \vith his 
\vife and children to be turned out into the streets. So long as the 
family has a lair into \vhich it can creep at night, he keeps his footing; 
but \vhen he loses that solitary foothold then arrives the time \vhen, 
if there be such a thing as Christian compassion, for the helping hand 
to be held out to save him fron1 the vortex that sucks him do\vn\vard 
-ay, down\vard to the hopeless under-strata of crime and despair. 
" The heart kno\veth its o\vn bitterness anq the stranger inter- 
meddleth not there\vith." But no\v and then out of the depths there 
:sounds a bitter \vail as of SOlne strong s\vimmer in his agony as he 
is dra\vn under by the current. A short time ago a respectable man, 
a chemist in Hollo\vay, fifty years of age, driven hard to the ,vall, 
tried to end it all by cutting his throat. His \vife also cut her 
throat, and at the same time they gave strychnine to their only 
.child. The effort failed, and they ,vere placed on trial for attempted 
murder. In the Court a letter \vas read \vhich the poor \vretch had 
written before attempting his life :- 
l\Iy DEAREST GEORGE,- Twelve months have I no\v passed of a most miserable 
.and struggling existence, and I really cannot stand it any more. I am com- 
pletely worn out, and relations who could assist me ,,'on't do an); more, for such 
was uncle's last intimation. Kever mind; he can't take his money and comfort 
with him, and in all probability will find himself in the same boat as myself. 
He never enquires whether I am starving or not. L3-a mere flea-bite to him- 
would have put us straight, and with his security and good interest might have 
obtained me a good situation long ago. I can face poverty and degradation no 
longer, and would sooner die than go to the \\'orkhouse, whatever may be the 
awful consequences of the steps we have taken. \Ve have, God forgive us, 
taken our darling Arty with us out of pure love and affection, so that the 
.darling should never be cuffed about, or reminded or taunted \\'ith his heart- 
brokel1 parents' crime. :\Iy poor wife has done her best at needle-work, 
'washing, house-minding, &c., in fact, anything and e\'erything that ,,'auld bring 
in a shilling; but it ,,'ould only keep us in semi-starvation. I have no\\' done 
six wceks' travelling from morning till night, and not received one farthing for 
it. If that is not enough to drive you mad-wickedly mad-I don't know what 
IS. X'o bright prospect anywhere; no ray of hope. 
:\Iay God Almighty forgive us for this heinous sin, and have mercy 
.on our sinful souls, is the prayer of your miserable, broken-hearted, 
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but loving brother, Arthur. \Ye have no,v done everything that ,\Te can 
possibly think of to avert this wicked proceeding, but can discover no 
ray of hope. Fervent prayer has availed. us nothing; our lot is cast, 
anù we must abide by it. It must be God's ,viII or He ,,,ould have 
ordained it differently. Dearest Georgy, I am exceedingly sorry to leave you 
all, but I am Inad-thoroughly mad. You, dear, must try and forget us, and, 
if possible, forgive us; for I do not consider it our o,vn fault \ve have not 
succeeded. If you could get [,3 for our bed it ,,,ill pay our rent, and our scanty 
furniture may fetch enough to bury us in a cheap way. Don"t grieve over us or 
fo llo,v us, for we shall not be ,\''Orthy of such respect. Our clergyman has 
never called on us or given us the least consolation, though I called on him a 
month ago., He is paid to preach, and there he considers his responsibility 
ends, the rich excepted. \Ve have only yourself and a very few others who 
care one pin ,vhat becomes of us, but you must try and forgive us, is the last 
fervent prayer of your devotedly fond and affectionate but broken-hearted and 
persecuted brother. (Signed) R. A. 0-. 
That is an authentic human document-a transcript from the life 
of one among thousands who go down inarticulate into the depths. 
They die and make no sign, or, worse still, they continue to exist, 
carrying about \vith them, year after year, the bitter ashes of a life 
fronl \vhich the furnace of misfortune has burnt away all joy, and hope, 
and strength. Who is there who has not been confronted by many 
despairing ones, who come, as Richard 0- went, to the clergyman, 
crying for help, and how seldom have \ve been able to give it them? 
It is unjust, no doubt, for them to blanle the clergy and the comfort- 
able \vell-to-do-for what can they do but preach and offer good 
advice? To assist all the Richard O-s' by direct financial advance 
would drag even Rothschild into the gutter. And \vhat else can be 
done ? Yet something else must be done if Christianity is not to be 
a mockery to perishing men. 
Here is another case, a yery common case, \vhich illustrates ho\v 
the Army of Despair is recruited. 
1\1r. T., l\largaret Place, Gascoign Place, Bethnal Green, is a bootmaker by trade. 
Is a good hand, and has earned three shillings and sixpence to four shillings and 
sixpence a day. He \vas taken ill last Christmas, and ,"vent to the London Hospital 
 
\vas there three months. A ,,,eek after he had gone 1\lrs. T. had rheumatic 
fever, anù \\Tas taken to Bethnal Green Infirmary, \vhere she remained about 
three months. Directly after they had been taken ill, their furniture was seized 
for the three weeks' rent which was o\ving. Consequently, on becoming con- 
valescent, they \vere homeless. They caIne out about the same time. He went 
out to a lodging-house for a night or two, until she came out. He then had 
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twopence, and she had sixpence, which a nurse had given her. They \\'cnt to aJ. 
lodging-house togcther, but the society there ,vas drcadful. 
 ext day he had a 
day's work, and got two shillings and sixpence, and on thc strength of this they 
took a furnished room at tenpence per day (payable nightly). His work lasted 
a few wecks, when he was again taken ill, lost his job, and spent all their money
 
Pawned a shirt and apron for a shilling; spent that, too. At last pawned their 
tools for three shillings, which got them a few days' food and lodging, He is 
now minus tools and cannot work at his own job, and does anything he canÞ 
Spent their last twopence on a pen'orth each of tea and sugar. In two days 
they had a slice of bread and butter each, that's all. They are both very weak 
through want of food. 
U Let things alone," the laws of supply and, demand, and all the 
rest of the excuses by which those who stand on firm ground sah"e: 
their consciences \vhen they leave their brother to sink, how do 
they look '\vhen \ve apply them to the actual loss of life at sea? 
Does" Let things alone" man the lifeboat? Will the inexorable laws of 
political economy save the ship'\vrecked sailor from the boiling surf? 
They often enough are responsible for his disaster. Coffin ships 
are a direct result of the '\vretched policy of non-interference 'with the- 
legitimate operations of commerce, but no desire to make it pay 
created the National Lifeboat Institution, no law of supply and 
demand actuates the volunteers 'who risk their lives to bring the 
shipwrecked to shore. 
What we have to do is to apply the same principle to society r . 
We '\vant a Social Lifeboat Institution, a Social Lifeboat Brigade, to 
snatch from the abyss those '\vho, if left to themselves, '\vill perish 
as miserably as the cre'\v of a ship that founders in mid-ocean. 
The moment that \ve take in hand this ,york ,ve shall be- 
compelled to turn our attention seriously to the question 
whether prevention is not better than cure. I t is easier and 
cheaper, and in every ,yay better, to prevent the loss 
of home than to have to re-create that home. It is better to keep a 
man out of the mire than to let him fall in first and then risk the- 
chance of plucking him out. Any Scheme, therefore, that attempts. 
to deal ,vith the reclamation of the lost nlust tend to develop into an 
endless variety of ameliorative nlcasures, of some of '\vhich I shall 
have some\vhat to say hereafter. I only mention the subject here in 
order that no one may say I an1 blind to the necessity of going further 
and adopting '\vider plans of operation than those \vhich I put 
for'\vard in this book. The renovation of our Social Systen1 is a 
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work so vast that no one of us, nor all of us put together, can define 
.all the measures that will have to be taken before we attain even the 
Cab-Horse Ideal of existence for our children and children's 
-children. All that we can do is to attack, in a serious, practical 
:spirit the worst and most pressing evils, knowing that if ,ve do our 
.duty we obey the voice of God. He is the Captain of our Salvation. 
Ifwe but follow where He leads we shall not ,vant for marching orders, 
-nor need ,ve imagine that He ,vill narrow the field of operations. 
I am labouring under no delusions as to the possibility of inaugu- 
rating the Millennium by any social specific. In the struggle of life 
the weakest ,vill go to the wall, and there are so many ,veak. The 
-fittest, in tooth and claw, ,vill survive. All that Vle can do is to 
:soften the lot of the unfit and make their suffering less horrible than 
it is at present. No amount of assistance will give a jellyfish a back- 
bone. No outside propping ,vill make some men stand erect. All 
material help from ,vithout is useful only in so far as it develops 
moral strength within. And some men seem to have lost even the 
very faculty of self-help. There is an immense lack of common 
:sense and of vital energy on the part of multitudes. 
It is against Stupidity in every shape and form that ,ve have to 
,vage our eternal battle. But how can we wonder at the VtTant of sense 
on the part of those ,vho have had no advantages, ,vhen ,ve see such 
plentiful absence of that commodity on the part of those ,vho have 
had all the advantages? 
How can we marvel if, after leaving generation after generation 
to grow up uneducated and underfed, there should be developed a 
heredity of incapacity, and that thousands of dull-witted people 
:should be born into the world, disinherited before their birth of their 
:share in the aye rage intelligence of mankind? 
Besides those who are thus hereditarily wanting in the qualities 
necessary to enable them to hold their o\vn, there are the 
,veak, the disabled, the aged, and the unskilled; worse than all, 
there is the want of character. Those who have the best of reputa- 
tion, if they lose their foothold on the ladder, find it difficult enough 
to regain their place. What, then, c'an men and women \vho have no 
.character do ? When a master has the choice of a hundred honest 
-men, is it reasonable to expect that he will select a poor fello\v with 
íarnished reputation? 
All this is true, and it is one of the things that makes the problem 
;almost insoluble. And insoluble it is, I am absolutely convinced, 
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unless it is possible to bring ne\v moral life into the soul of these 
people. This should be the first object of every social reformer, \vhose 
".ork ,vill only last if it is built on the solid foundation of a ne\\. 
birth to cry, II You must be born again." 
To get a man soundly saved it is not enough to put on him a pail-- 
of new' breeches, to give him regular "york, or even to give him a 
University education. These things are all outside a man, and if the 
inside remains unchanged you have ".asted your labour. You must 
in some ,yay or other graft upon the man's nature a ne"y nature" 
,vhich has in it the element of the divine. All that I propose in this 
book is governed by that principle. 
The difference bet,,-een the method \vhich se
ks to regenerate the 
man by ameliorating his circumstances and that ,vhich ameliorates 
his circumstances in order to get at the regeneration of his heart, 
is the difference bet,veen the method of the gardener \vho grafts a 
Ribstone Pippin on a crab-apple tree and one \\yho merely ties 
apples ,vith string upon the branches of the crab. To change the 
nature of the individual, to get at the heart, to save his soul is the 
only real, lasting method of doing him any good. In many modern 
schemes of social regeneration it is forgotten that H it takes a soul 
to n10ve a body, e'en to a cleaner sty," and at the risk of being mis-- 
understood and misrepresented, I must assert in the most un- 
qualified ,yay that it is primarily and mainly for the sake of saving 
the soul that I seek the salvation of the body. 
But ,vhat is the use of preaching the Gospel to men ,vhose ,vhole 
attention is concentrated upon a mad, desperate struggle to keep- 
then1selves alive ? You might as 'veIl give a tract to a ship"Tecked 
sailor \vho is battling ,vith the surf ,vhich has dro,vned his comrades 
and threatens to dro,vn him. He ,vill not listen to you. Nay, he 
cannot hear you any more than a man ,vhose head is under "rater- 
can listen to a sermon. The first thing to do is to get hin1 at least 
a footing on firm ground, and to give him room to live. Then you 
may have a chance. At present you have none. And you ,vill 
have all the better opportunity to find a ,vay to his heart, if he 
comes to kno,v that it \vas you ,vho pulled hiln out of the horrible- 
pit and the miry clay in ,vhich he ,vas sinking to perdition. 
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There are lnany vices and seven deadly sins. But of late years 
TI1any of the seven have contrived to pass themselves off as virtues. 
Avarice, for instance; and Pride, \vhen re-baptised thrift and self- 
t 4 espect, have become the guardian angels of Christian civilisation ; 
and as for Envy, it is the corner-stone upon \vhich much of our 
.colllpetitive system is founded. There are still t\\"o vices \vhich are 
fortunate, or unfortunate, enough to ren1ain undisguised, not even 
concealing from themselyes the fact that they are vices" and not 
virtues. One is drunkenness; the other fornication. The vicious- 
ness of these vices is so little disguised, even from those \vho 
habitually practise then1, that there ",
ill be a protest against n1erely 
describing one of them by the right Biblical name. Why not say 
prostitution? For this reason: prostitution is a \vord applied to 
.only one half of the vice, and that the n10st pitiable. Fornication 
hits both sinners alike. Prostitution applies only to the \vornan. 
vVhen, ho\vever, \ve cease to regard this vice fron1 the point of 
vie\v of morality and religion, and look at it solely as a factor in the 
-social problem, the \vord prostitution is less o
jectionable. For the 
'social burden of this vice is borne almost entirely by \vornen. The 
male sinner does not, by the mere fact of his sin, find himself in a 
worse position in obtaining employment, in finding a home, or even 
in securing a \\Tife. His ,vrong-doing only hits him in his purse, or, 
_perhaps, in his health. His incontinence, excepting so far as 
it relates to the \voman \vhose degradation it necessitates, does not 
add to the number of those for \vhon1 society has to provide. It is 
an immense addition to the infamy of this vice in man that 
its consequences have to be borne almost exclusively by \vornan. 
The difficulty of dealing \vith drunkards and harlots is almost 
-jnsurmountable. Were it not that I utterl y repudiate as a funda- 
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mental denial of the essential principle of the Chstian religion the 
popular pseudo-scientific doctrine that any nlan or ,\\Toman is past 
-saving by the grace of God and the po\\"er of the Holy Spirit, I \vould 
'Sometimes be disposed to despair \vhen contelnplating these victims 
of the Deyil. The doctrine of I Ieredity and the suggestion of Irre- 
sponsibility come perilously near fe-establishing, on scientific bases, 
the a\vful dogma of Reprobation \vhich has cast so terrible a shado\v 
over the C
lristian Church. For thousands upon thousands of these 
poor ,,-retches are, as Bishop South truly said, "not so 111uch born 
into this \yorld as dalnned into it. " The bastard of a harlot, born in 
.a brothel, suckled on gin, and fan1Ïliar from earliest infancy \\Tith all 
the bestialities of debauch, violated before she i
 t,,'elve, and driven 
out into the streets by her mother a year or t".o later, "'hat chance is 
there for such a girl in this \vorld-I say nothing about the next? 
Yet such a case is not exceptional. There are many such differing 
in detail, but in essentials the same. And ,,'ith boys it is almost 
as bad. There are thousands \\"ho ,,'ere begotten \vhen both 
parents ,yere besotted \\'ith drink, \vhose mothers saturated them- 
selves \vith alcohol every day of their pregnancy, \\'ho 111ay be 
said to have sucked in a taste for strong drink \vith their mothers' 
n1Ïlk, and \yho \vere sUITounded ifrOll1 childhood \vith opportunities 
tand incitell1ents to drink. HO\\T can ,ve Inarvel that the constitution 
thus disposed to intell1perance finds the stimulus of drink indispen- 
sable? Even if they make a stand against it, the increasing 
pressure of e
haustion and of scanty food drives them back to the 
cup. Of these poor \\Tetches, born slaves of the bottle, predestined 
to drunkenness from their 1110ther's \\"omb, there are-\"ho can say 
ho\v many ? Yet they are all nlen; all ,vith ,\-hat the Russian 
peasants call" a spark of God" in them, \vhich can ne,.er be \vholly 
obscured and destroyed \\-hile life exists, and if any social scheme is 
to be comprehensive and practical it must deal \\.ith these lnen. It 
111ust provide for the drunkard anr1 the harlot as it provides for the 
improvident and the out-of-\vork. But ,vho is sufficient for these 
things? 
I \vill take the question of the drunkard, for the drink difficulty lies 
.at the root of everything. 
ine-tenths of our poverty, squalor, vice, 
and crinle spring froll1 this poisonous tap-root. :J\Iany of our social 
evils, ,vhich overshado\v the land like so many upas trees, \vould 
<hvindle a,vay and die if they \vere not constantly \vatered \vith strong 
drink. There is universal agreement on that point; in fact, the 
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agreement as to the evils of intemperance is almost as universal as 
the conviction that politicians \vill do nothing practical to interfere 
\vith them. In Ireland, lVlr. Justice Fitzgerald says that intemperance 
leads to nineteen-t\ventieths of the crime in that country, but no one 
proposes a Coercion Act to deal \vith that evil. In England, 
the judges all say the sanle thing. Of course it is a mistake 
to assunle that a murder, for instance, would never be committed by 
sober nlen, because murderers in most cases prime themselves for 
their deadly \york by a glass of Dutch courage. But the facility of 
securing a reinforcenlent of passion undoubtedly tends to render 
always dangerous, and sonletimes irresistible, the temptation to violate 
the la \Vs of God and man. 
Mere lectures against the evil habit are, ho\vever, of no avail. 
We have to recognise, that the gin-palace, like many other evils, 
although a poisonous, is still a natural outgrowth of our social con- 
ditions. The tap-room in many cases is the poor man's only parlour. 
Many a man takes to beer, not from the love of beer, but from a 
natural craving for the light, \varn1th, company, and comfort \vhich is 
thro\vn in along \vith the beer, and \vhich he cannot get excepting by 
buying beer. Reformers \vill never get rid of the drink shop until 
they can outbid it in the subsidiary attractions \vhich it offers to its 
custonlers. Then, again, let us never forget that the temptation to 
drink is strongest \vhen \vant is sharpest and misery the most acute.. 
A \vell-fed nlan is not driven to drink by the craving that torments 
the hungry; and the comfortable do not crave for the boon of for- 
getfulness. Gin is the only Lethe of the miserable. The foul and 
poisoned air of the dens in \vhich thousands live predisposes to a 
longing for stinlulant. Fresh air, \vith its oxygen and its ozone, 
being lacking, a man supplies the want with spirit. After a time the 
longing for drink becomes a mania. Life seentS as insupportable \vith- 
out alcohol as without food. It is a disease often inherited, al,,"ays de- 

eloped by indulgence, but as clearly a disease as ophthalmia or stone. 
All this should predispose us to charity and sympathy. While 
recognising that t
e primary responsibility must always rest upon 
the individual, \ve may fairly insist that society, which, by its habits, 
its customs, and its la\vs, has greased the slope down \vhich these 
poor creatures slide to perdition, shall seriously take in hand their 
salvation. 
Ho\v many are there \vho are, more or less, under the dominion 
of strong drink? Statistics abound, but they seldom tell us \vhat 
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\ve \vant to know. \Ve kno\v ho\v many public-houses there are in 
the land, and how many arrests for drunkenness the police make in 
a year; but beyond that \ve kno\v little. Everyone kno\vs that for 
one man \vho is arrested for drunkenness there are at least ten- 
and often t\venty-\vho go home intoxicated. In London, for 
instance, there are 14,000 drink shops, and e\yery year 20,000 
persons are arrested for drunkenness. But \vho can for a moment 
believe that there are only 20,000, more or less, habitual drunkards 
in London? By habitual drunkard I do not mean one \vho is 
.ahvays drunk, but one \vho is so much under the dominion of the 
evil habit that he cannot be depended upon not to get drunk \vhen- 
,ever the opportunity offers. 
In the United IZingdom there are 190,000 public-houses, and 
every year there are 200,000 arrests for drunkenness. Of course, 
several of these arrests refer to the same person, \vho is locked up 
again and again. \Vere this not so, if \ve aHo\ved six drunkards to 
each house as an average, or fi\"'e habitual drunkards for one arrested 
for drunkenness, \ve should arrive at a total of a million adults \\-ho 
.are more or less prisoners of the publican-as a matter of fact, 
Isaac Hoyle gives I in 12 of the adult population. This may be an 
excessive estimate, but, if \ve take a quarter of a n1illion, \ye shall 
not be accused of exaggeration. Of these some are in the last stage 
of confirmed dipsomania; others are but over the verge; but the 
procession tends ever down\vards. 
The loss \vhich the nlaintenance of this huge standing army of a 
11alf of a million of men \vho are more or less ah,-ays besotted 
men whose intelllperance impairs their \vorking power, consumes their 
earnings, and renders their homes \\"'retched, has long been a familiar 
theme of the platform. But \vhat can be done for them ? Total 
.abstinence is no doubt admirable, but ho\v are you to get them to be 
totally abstinent? "VVhen a man is dro\vning in n1id-ocean the one 
thing that is needful, no doubt, is that he should plant his feet firmly 
on terra firma. But ho\v is he to get there? It is just \vhat he 
.cannot do. .A..nd so it is \vith the drunkards. If they are to be rescued 
there must be something more done for them than at present is 
.attempted, unless, of course, \ve decide definitely to aHo\\'" the iron 
la\vs of nature to \vork themselves out in their destruction. In 
that case it nlight be more merciful to facilitate the slo\v \vorkings 
of natural la\v. There is no need of establishing a lethal chamber 
for drunkards like that into 'which the lost dogs of London arc 
D 
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driven, to die in peaceful sleep under the influence of carbonic oxide. 
The State \vould only need to go a little further than it goes at 
present in the \vay of supplying poison to the community. If, in 
additi.on to planting a flaming gin palace at each corner, free to all 
\vho enter, it \,"ere to supply free gin to all \vho have attained a 
certain recognised standard of inebriety, delirium tremens would 
soon reduce our drunken population to manageable proportions. 
I can imagin
 a cynical n1illionaire of the scientific philan- 
thropic school making a clearance of all the drunkards in a 
district by the simple expedient of an unlimited allo\vance 
of alcohol. But that for us is out of the question. The problem 
of what to do \vith our quarter of a million drunkards remains to be 
solved, and few n10re difficult questions confront the social reformer. 
The question of the harlots is, ho'w'ever, quite as insoluble by the 
ordinary methods. For these unfortunates no one \vho looks belo\v 
the surface can fail to have the deepest sympathy. Some there are, 
no doubt, perhaps n1any, \vho-\vhether from inherited passion or 
from evil education-have deliberately embarked upon a life of vice, 
but \vith the majority it is not so. Even those \vho deliberately, 
and of free choice adopt the profession of a prostitute, do so 
under the stress of temptations which few moralists seem to realise. 
Terrible as the fact is, there is no doubt it is a fact that there is no 
industrial career in \vhich for a short time a beautiful girl can make 
as much money ,vith as little trouble as the profession of a courtesan. 
The case recently tried at the Le\ves assizes, in which the wife of 
an officer in the army admitted that \vhile living as a kept mistress 
she had received as much as L4,000 a year, was no doubt very 
exceptional. Even the most successful adventuresses seldom make 
the income of a Cabinet Minister. But take ,vomen in professions 
and in businesses all round, and the number of young \vomen \vho 
have received L 500 in one year for the sale of their person is 
larger than the number of women of all ages \vho n1ake a similar sum 
by honest industry. It is only the very few who draw these gilded 
prizes, and they only do it for a very short time. But it is 
the few prizes in every profession which allure the multitude, \vho 
think little of the many blanks. And speaking broadly, vice offers 
to every good-looking girl during the first bloom of her youth and 
beauty n10re money than she can earn by labour in any field of 
industry open to her sex. The penalty exacted afterwards is disease t 
degradation and death, but these things at first are hidden from her sight. 


" 
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The profession of a prostitute is the only career in which the 
Illaximun1 income is paid to the ne\vest apprentice. It is the one 
calling in \vhich at the beginning the only exertion is that of self- 
indulgence; all the prizes are at the commencement. It is the ever- 
ne\v embodiment of the old fable of the sale of the soul to the Devil. 
'[he telnpter offers \vealth, comfort, excitement, but in return the 
yictim must sell her soul, nor does the other party forget to exact 
his due to the uttermost farthing. Human nature, ho\vever, is 
short-sighted. Giddy girls, chafing against the restraints of uncon- 
genial industry, see the glittering bait continually before them. 
1"hey are told that if they \vil1 but ,. do as others do" they \vill 
make more in a night, if they are lucky,' than they can make 
in a \veek at their se\ving; and who can \vonder that in many cases 
the irrevocable step is taken before they realise that it is irrevocable, 
and that they have bartered a\vay the future of their lives for the 
paltry chance of a year's ill-gotten gains? 
Of the severity of the punishment there can be no question. If the 
premium is high at the beginning, the penalty is terrible at the close. 
And this penalty is exacted equally from those \vho have deliberately 
said, II Evil,.be thou my Good," and for those \vho have been decoyed, 
snared, trapped into the life \vhich is a living death. \Vhen you see 
a girl on the street you can never say \vithout enquiry \vhether she 
is one of the most-to-be condemned, or the most-to-be pitied of her 
sex. l\Iany of them find themselves where they are because of a too 
trusting disposition, confidence born of innocence being often the 
unsuspecting ally of the procuress and seducer. Others are as much 
the innocent victims of crime as if they had been stabbed or n1aimed 
by the dagger of the assassin. The records of our Rescue Homes 
abound \vith life-stories, some of \vhich \'ge haye been able to verify 
to the letter-\vhich prove only too conclusively the existence of 
numbers of innocent victims \vhose entry upon this dismal life can 
in no \vay be attributed to any act of their o\vn \vilI. Many are 
orphåns or the children of depraved 1110thers, \vhose one idea of a 
daughter is to make money out of her prostitution. I-Iere are a fe\v 
cases on our register:- 
E. C., aged 18, a soldier's child, born on the sea. Her father died, and her 
mother, a thoroughly depraved woman, assisted to secure her daughter's prostitu- 
tion. 
P. S" aged 20, illegitimate child. 'Y. ent to consult a doctor one time about 
some ailment. The doctor abused his position and took advantage of his patient, 
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and \vhen she complained, gave her .l4 as compensation. When that \vas spent, 
having lost her character, she came on the to\vn. We looked the doctor up, and 
he fled. 
E. A., aged 17, \\'as left an orphan very early in life, and adopted by her god- 
father, who himself \\'as the means of her ruin at the age of 10. 
A girl in her teens lived \vith her mother in the U Dusthole," the lo\vest part of 
W oolwich. This \\'oman forced her out upon the streets, and profited by her 
prostitution up to the very night of her confinement. The mother had all the time 
been the receiver of the gains. 
E., neither father nor mother, \vas taken care ot by a grandmother till, at an 
early age, accounted old enough. Married a soldier; but shortly before the birth 
of her first child, found that her deceiver had a \vife and family in a distant part 
of the country, and she was soon left friendless and alone. She sought an 
asylum in the 
y orkhouse for a fe\v weeks, after \vhich she vainly tried to get 
honest employment. Failing that, and being on the very verge of starvation, 
she entered a lodging-house in Westminster and "did as other girls." Here 
our lieutenant found and persuaded her to leave and enter one of our Homes, 
"'here she soon gave abundant proof of her conversion by a thoroughly changed 
life. She is no\v a faithful and trusted servant in a clergyman's family. 
A girl \vas some time ago discharged from a city hospital after an illness. She 
"'as homeless and friendless, an orphan, and obliged to \vork for her living. 
'\tValking do\vn the street and \vondering what she should do next, she met a girl, 
\\'ho came up to her in a most friendly fashion and speedily ,,'on her confidence. 
U Discharged ill, and no\vhere to go, are you?" said her ne\v friend. " 'Vell, 
COlne home to Iny lnother's; she will lodge YOll, and ,,'e'll go to \vork together, 
\vhen you are quite strong." 
The girl consented gladly, but found herself conducted to the very lowest 
part of '\tV oohvich and ushered into a brothel; there \vas no mother in the case. 
She \vas hoaxed, and powerless to resist. Her protestations \vere too late tu 
save her, and having had her character forced from jwr she became hopeless, 
and stayed on to live the life of her false friend. 
There is no need for me to go into the details of the way in ,vhich 
n1en and ,vomen, ,vhose ,vhole livelihood depends upon their success 
in disarming the suspicions of their victims and luring then1 to their 
doom, contrive to overcome the reluctance of the young girl \vithout 
parents, friends, or helpers to enter their toils. What fraud fails to 
accomplish, a little force succeeds in effecting; and a girl ,vho has 
been guilty of nothing but imprudence finds herself an outcast for 
life. 
The very innocence of a girl tells against her. A 'V0111an of 
the ,vorld, once entrapped, ,vould have all her wits about her to 
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extricate herself froln the position in \vhich she found herself. A 
perfectly virtuous girl is often so overcome \\Tith shame and horror 
that there seems nothing in life \vorth struggling for. She accepts 
her doom without further struggle, and treads the long and torturing 
path-\vay of "the streets " to the grave. 
" Judge not, that ye be not judged" is a saying that applies most 
appropriately of all to these unfortunates. IVlany of them \vould 
have escaped their evil fate had they been less innocent. They are 
\vhere they are because they loved too utterly to calculate con- 
sequences, and trusted too absolutely to dare to suspect evil. And 
others are there because of the false education \vhich confounds 
ignorance \vith virtue, and thro\vs our young people into the midst 
of a great city, \vith all its excitements and all its temptations, \vith- 
out more preparation or \varning than if they \vere going to live in 
the Garden of Eden. 
Whatever sin they have committed, a terrible penalty is exacted. 
While the Inan \vho caused their ruin passes as a respectable 
member of society, to \vhom virtuous matrons gladly marry-if he 
is rich-their maiden daughters, they are crushed beneath the mill- 
stone of social excommunication. 
Here let me quote from a report made to me by the head of our 
Rescue Homes as to the actual life of these unfortunates. 


The following hundred cases are taken as they come from our Rescue 
Register. The statements are those of the girls themseh"es. They are 
certainly frank, anù it will be noticed that only two out of the hundred allege 
that they took to the life out of po\"erty :- 
CAUSE OF FALL. 
Drink. .. 
Seduction 
'Vilful choice 
Bad company 
Poverty 


Jot. 
33 
2-t, 
27 
2 


CONDITIO:'\' WHEX ApPL YIXG. 
Rags ... 
Destitution 
Decently dressed 


25 
27 
4 8 


Total 100 


Total 100 


Out of these girls twenty-three have been in prison. 
The girls suffer so much that the shortness of their miserable life is the only 
redeeming feature. 'Yhether \ve look at the \\Tetchedness of the life itself; their 
perpetual intoxication; the cruel treatment to which they are subjected by their 
task-masters and mistresses or bullies; the hopelessness, suffering and despair 
induced by their circumstances and surroundings; the depths of misery, degra- 
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dation and poverty to ,vhich they eventually descend; or their treatment in 
sickness, their friendlessness and loneliness in death, it must be admitted that a 
more dismal lot seldom falls to the fate of a human being. I will take each of 
these in tUin. 
HEALTH.- This life induces insanity, rheumatism, consumption, and all forms 
of syphilis. Rheumatism and gout are the commonest of these evils. Some 
,vere quite crippled by both-young though they were. Consumption SO\vS its 
seeds broadcast. The life is a hot-bed for the development of any constitutional 
and hereditary germs of the disease. We have found girls in Piccadilly at mid- 
night ,,'ho are continually prostrated by hæmorrhage, yet who have no other 
,yay of life open, so struggle on in this awful manner between ,vhiles. 
DRINK.-This is an inevitable part of the business. All confess that they 
could never lead their miserable lives if it ,vere not for its influence. 
A girl, ,vho ,,'as educated at college, and who had a home in which \\Tas every 
comfort, but ,vho, when ruined, had fallen even to the depth of Woolwich 
" Dusthole," exclaimed to us indignantly-Ii Do you think I could ever, ever do 
this if it \veren't for the drink? I always have to be in drink if I \vant to sin." 
No girl has ever come into our Homes frONt street-life but has been more or less 
a prey to drink. 
CRUEL TREATl\IENT.- The devotion of these ,vomen to their bullies is as 
remarkable as the brutality of their bullies is abominable. Probably the primary 
cause of the fall of numberless girls of the lower class, is their great aspiration 
to the dignity of ,vifehood ;-they are never Ii somebody" until they are married, 
and ,villiink themselves to any creature, no matter ho\\' debased, in the hope ot 
being ultimately married by him. This consideration, in addition to their help- 
less condition when once character has gone, makes them suffer cruelties to 
\vhich they ,,'ould never otherwise endure from the men \\'ith ,vhom large 
numbers of theln live. 
One case in illustration of this is that of a girl ,dIo ,,'as once a respectable 
servant, the daughter of a police sergeant. She \vas ruined, and shame led her 
to leave hòme. At length she drifted to 'V oohvich, \v:Iere she came across a 
man \vho persuaded her to live ,vith him, and for a considerable length of time 
she kept hÏIn, although his conduct to her was brutal in the extreme. 
The girl living in the next room to her has frequently heard him knock her 
head against the ,vall, and þou1ld it, ,,'hen he was out of temper, through her 
gains of prostitution being less than usual. He lavished upon her every sort of 
cruelty and abuse, and at length she gre\v so ,vretched, and ,vas reduced to 
so dreadful a plight, that she ceased to attract. At this he became furious, and 
pawned all her clothing but one thin garment of rags. The ,,'eek before her 
first confinement he kicked her black and blue from neck to knees, and she 
"Tas carried to the police station in a pool of blood, but she \vas so loyal to 
the ,vretch that she refused to appear against him. 
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She was going to drown herself in desperation, \vhen our Rescue Officers spoke 
to her, wrapped their own shawl around her shivering shoulders, took her home 
,vith them, and cared for her. The baby was born dead-a tiny, shapeless mass. 
This state of things is all too common. 
HOPELESSN'ESS--St:RROUN'DIXGS.- The state of hopelessness and despair in 
which these girls live continually, makes theln reckless of consequences, and 
Jarge numbers commit suicide who are never heard of. A \Yest End policeman 
.assured us that the number of prostitute-suicides was terribly in advance of 
.anything guessed at by the public. 
DEPTHS TO \VHICH THEY SIXK.- There is scarcely a lower class of girls to be 
found than the girls of 'V oolwich U Dusthole "-where one of our Rescue Slum 
Homes is established. The \vomen living and following their dreadful busi- 
ness in this neighbourhood are so degraded that ,even abandoned men \vill 
refuse to accompany them home. Soldiers are forbidden to enter the place, or 
to go down the street, on pain of twenty-five days' imprisonment; pickets are 
.stationed at either end to prevent this. The streets are much cleaner than many 
of the rooms \ve have seen. 
One public house there is shut up three or four times in a day sometimes for 
fear of losing the licence through the terrible brawls which take place within. 
A policeman ne"er goes down this street alone at night-one having died not 
long ago from injuries received there-but our two lasses go unharmed and 
}o,'ed at all hours, spending every other night always upon the streets. 
The girls sink to the " Dusthole" after coming down several grades. There is 
but one on record who came there with beautiful clothes, and this poor girl, 
when last seen by the officers, was a pauper in the \vorkhouse infirmary in a 
'\Tetched condition. 
The lowest class of all is the girls who stand at the pier-head-these sell 
themselves literally for a bare crust of bread and sleep in the streets. 
Filth and vermin abound to an extent to \vhich no one who has not seen it 
can have any idea. 
The U Dusthole" is only one, alas of many similar districts in this highly 
civilised land. 
SICKXESS, FRIEXDLESSXESS-DEATH.-In hospitals it is a known fact that these 
girls are not treated at all like ot1ler cases; they inspire disgust, and are most 
frequently discharged before being really cured. 
Scorned by their relations, and ashamed to make their case known even to 
those who would help them, unable longer to struggle out on the streets to earn 
the bread of shame, there are girls lying in many a dark hole in this big city 
positively rotting away, and maintained by their old companions on the streets. 
l\Iany are totally friendless, utterly cast out and left to perish by relatÏ\"es and 
friends. One of this class came to us, sickened and died, and we buried her 
being her only followers to the grave. 
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It is a sad story, but one that must not be forgotten, for these 
lvonlen constitute a large standing army \vhose numbers no one can 
calculate. All estimates that I haye seem purely imaginary. The 
ordinary figure given for London is from 60,000 to 80,000. This 
may be true if it is meant to include all habitually unchaste women. 
It is a monstrous exaggeration if it is meant to apply to those who 
make their living solely and habitually by prostitution. These figures, 
howeyer, only confuse. We shall have to deal \vith hundreds every 
month, \vhatever estimate \ve take. How utterly unprepared society 
is for any such systematic reformation may be seen from the fact 
that even no\v at our Homes \ve are unable to take in all the girls 
who apply. They cannot escape, even if they \vould, for want of 
funds \vhereby to provide them a \vay of release. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE C R I 1\1 I X A L S. 


One yery important section of the denizens of Darkest England 
are the criminals and the semi-criminals. They are more or less 
predatory, and are at present shepherded by the police and punished 
by the gaoler. Their numbers cannot be ascertained \vith very 
great precision, but the folløwing figures are taken from the prison 
returns of 1889 :- 
The criminal classes of Great Britain, in round figures, sum up a 
total of no less than 90,000 persons, made up as follo\vs :- 
Convict prisons contain 
Local " " 
Reformatories for children convicted of crime 
Industrial schools for vagrant and refractory children 
Criminal lunatics under restraint 
Known thieves at large 
Known receivers of stolen goods 
Suspected persons 


11,660 persons. 
20,883 " 
1,27 0 " 
21,4 1 3 II 
9 10 " 
J4.747 " 
1,121 " 
17,0.t. 2 " 
-- 
89,006 


Total 


The above does not include the great army of kno\vn prostitutes, 
nor the keepers and o\vners of bruthels and disorderly houses, as to 
\vhose numbers Government is rigidly silent. 
These figures are, however, misleading. They only represent the 
criminals actually in gaol on a given day. The average gaol popula- 
tion in England and Wales, excluding the convict establishments, 
was, in 1889, 15, I 19, but the total number actually sentenced and 
imprisoned in local prisons was 153,000, of ,,"horn 25,000 only came 
on first term sentences. 76,300 of them had been convicted at least 
10 times. But even if \ve suppose that the criminal class numbers 
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no more than 90,000, of whom only 35,000 persons are at large, it is 
still a large enough section of humanity to compel attention. 90,000 
criminals represents a wreckage whose cost to the community is very 
imperfectly estimated \vhen \ve add up the cost of the prisons, even 
if we add to them the whole cost of the police. The police have so 
many other duties besides the shepherding of criminals that it is 
unfair to saddle the latter with the \vhole of the cost of the constabu- 
lary. The cost of prosecution and maintenance: of criminals, and 
the expense of the police involves an annual outlay of L4,43 7,000. 
This, ho\vever, is small compared with the tax and toll 'which this 
predatory horde inflicts upon the community on which it is quartered. 
To the loss caused by the actual picking and stealing must be added 
that of the unproductive labour of nearly 65,000 adults. Dependent 
upon these criminal adults must be at least Ì\vice as many \vomen 
and children, so that it is probably an under-estimate to say that this 
list of criminals and semi-criminals represents a population of at least 
200,000, \vho all live more or less at the expense of society. 
Every year, in the lVletropolitan district alone, 66,100 persons are 
arrested, of 'whom 444 are arrested for trying to commit suicide-life 
having become too unbearable a burden. This immense population 
is partially, no doubt, bred to prison, the same as other people are 
bred to the army and to the bar. The hereditary crin1inal is by no 
means confined to India, although it is only in that country that they 
have the engaging simplicity to describe themselves frankly in 
the census returns. . But it is recruited constantly from the outside. 
In many cases this is due to sheer starvation. Fathers of the Church 
have laid down the law that a man who is in peril of death from 
hunger is entitled to take bread \vherever he can find it to keep body 
and soul together. That proposition is not embodied in our 
jurisprudence. Absolute despair drives many a man into the 
ranks of the crinlÍnal class, who \vould never have fallen into the 
category of criminal convicts if adequate provision had been made for 
the rescue of those drifting to doon1. When once he has fallen, circum- 
stances seem to combine to keep him there. As wounded and sickly stags 
are gored to death by their fello\vs, so the unfortunate who bears the 
prison brand is hunted from pillar to post, until he despairs of ever 
regaining his position, and oscillates bet\veen one prison and another 
for the rest of his days. I gave in a preceding page an account of 
ho\v a man, after trying in vain to get \vork, fell before the temptation 
to steal in order to escape starvation. I-Iere is the sequel of that 
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man's story. r\fter he had stolen he ran away, and thus describes 
his experiences :- 
II To fly ,vas easy. To get awayJrom the scene required '"ery little ingenuity, 
but the getting away from one suffering brought another. A straight look from 
a stranger, a quick step behind me, sent a chill through every nerve. The 
cravings of hunger had been satisfied, but it \\Tas the cravings of conscience that 
\vere clamorous now. It was easy to get away from the earthly conseque
ces of 
sin, but from the fact-never. And yet it was the compulsion of circumstances 
that made me a criminal. It was neither from inward viciousness or choice, and 
how bitterly did I cast reproach on society for allowing such an alternative to 
offer itself-' to Steal or Starve,' but there ,vas another alternative that here 
offered itself-either give myself up, or go on ,vith the life of crime. I chose the 
former. I had travelled over 100 miles to get away from the scene of my theft, 
and I no,v find myself outside the station house at a place where I had put in 
my boyhood days. 
II How many times when a lad, ,vith ,vondering eyes, and a heart stirred 
with childhood's pure sympathy, I had \\"atched the poor ,,-aifs from time to 
time led \\Tithin its doors. It was my turn no"'. I entered the charge 
room, and with business-like precision disclosed my errand, viz. : that I wished 
to surrender myself for having committed a felony. l\ly story ,vas doubted. 
Question followed question, and confirmation must be waited. "Vhy had I 
surrendered?' , I was a rum 'un.' 'Cracked.' , l\Iore fool than rogue.' , He 
,,"ill be sorry ,vhen he mounts the wheeL' These and such like remarks "Tere 
handed round concerning me. An hour passed by. .An inspector enters, and 
announces the receipt of a telegram. ' It is all right. You can put him down. 
And turning to me, he said, 'They will send for you on l\londay,' and then I 
passed into the inner ward, and a cell. The door closed with a harsh, grating 
dang, and I was left to face the most clamorous accuser of all-my own interior 
self. 


II l\Ionday morning, the door opened, and a complacent detective stood 
before me. \Vho can tell the feeling as the handcuffs closed round my wrists, 
and we started for town. As again the charge was entered, and the passing of 
another night in the cell; then the morning of the day arrived. The gruff, harsh 
, Come on ' of the gaoler roused me, and the next moment I found myself in the 
prison van, gazing through the crevices of the floor, watching the stones flying 
as it were from beneath our feet. Soon the court-house was reached, and 
hustled into a common cell, I found myself amongst a crowd of boys and men, 
all bound for the 'dock.' One by one the names are called, and the" crowd is 
gradually thinning down, ,d1en the announcement of my own name fell on my 
startled car, and I found myself stumbling up the stairs, and finding myself in 
daylight and the 'dock.' \Yhat a terrible ordeal it was. The ceremony was 
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brief enough; (Have you anything to say?' (Don't interrupt his Worship 
prisoner!' ( Give over talking! ' ( A month's hard labour.' This is about all I 
heard, or at any rate realised, until a vigorous push landed me into the presence 
of the officer ,vho booked the sentence, and then off I ,vent to gaol. I need 
not linger over the formalities of the reception, A nightmare seemed to have 
settled upon me as I passed into the interior of the correctional. 
" I resigned my name, and I seemed to die to myself for henceforth. 332B 
disclosed my identity to myself and others. 
41 Through all the "reeks that followed I \vas like one in a dream. l\1eal times, 
resting hours, as did every other thing, came \vith clock-like precision. At times 
I thought my mind had gone-so dull, so callous, so ,yeary appeared the organs 
of the brain. The harsh orders of the gaolers; the droning of the chaplain in 
the chapel; the enquiries of the chief ,varder or the governor in their periodical 
visits,-all seemed so meaningless. 
II As the day of my liberation dre,v near, the horrid conviction that circum- 
stances ,vould perhaps compel me to return to prison haunted me, and so 
helpless did I feel at the prospects that a\vaited me outside, that I dreaded 
release, ,vhich seemed but the facing of an unsympathetic \vorId. The day 
arrived, and, strange as it may sound, it ,vas \vith regret that I left my cell. It 
had become my home, and no home ,vaited me outside. 
II Ho,v utterly crushed I felt; feelings of companionship had gone out to my 
unfortunate fello,v-prisoners, ,vhom I had seen daily, but the sound of whose 
voices I had never heard, ,yhilst outside friendships \vere dead, and companion- 
ships \vere for ever broken, and I felt as an outcast of society, ,vith the mark ot 
'gaol bird' upon me, that I must cover my face, and stand aside and cry 
· unclean.' Such were my feelings. 
" The morning of discharge came, and I am once more on the streets. 
ly 
scanty means scarcely sufficient for two days' least needs. Could I brace myself 
to make another honest endeavour to start afresh? Try, indeed, I did. I feU 
back upon my antecedents, and tried to cut the dark passage out of my life, but 
straight came the questions to me at each application for employment, (What 
have you been doing lately?' · Where have you been living?' If I evaded 
the question it caused doubt; if I ans'\vered. the only ans\ver I could give was 
, in gaol,' and that settled my chances. 
U What, a comedy, after all, it appeared. I remember the last ,yards of the 
chaplain before leaving the prison, cold and precise in their officialism: (Mind 
you never come back here again, young man.' And no\\', as though in response 
to my earnest effort to keep from going to prison, society, by its actions, cried 
out, (Go back to gaol. There are honest men enough to do our \vork ,vithout 
such as you.' 
II Imagine, if you can, my condition. At the end of a fe,v days, black despair 
had wrapt itself around every faculty of mind and body. Then followed several 
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days anù nights with scarcely a bit of food ur a resting-place. I prowled the 
streets like a dog, with this difference, that the dog has the chance of helping 
himself, and I had not. I tried to forecast how long starvation's fingers would 
be in closing round the throat they already gripped. So indifferent \"as I alike 
to man or God, as I waited for the end." 
In this dire extren1ity the \vriter found his \vay to one of our 
Shelters, and there found God and friends and hope, and once more 
got his feet on to the ladder \vhich leads up,,'ard from the black 
gulf of starvation to competence and character, and usefulness and 
heaven. 
As he \vas then, ho\vever, there are hundreds--:-nay, thousands- 
now. Who \vill give these Inen a helping hand? vVhat is to be 
done \vith them ? Would it not be Inore Inerciful to kin them off 
at once instead of sternly crushing them out of all semblance of 
honest n1anhood? Society recoils from such a short cut. Her 
virtuous scruples reminds n1e of the subterfuge by \vhich English 
la\v evaded the veto on torture. Torture was forbidden, but the 
custom of placing an obstinate \vitness under a press and slo\vly 
crushing hin1 \vithin a hairbreadth of death \vas Iegalised and 
practised. So it is to-day. When the crin1Ïnal comes out of gaol 
the \vhole \vorld is often but a press \vhose punishInent is sharp and 
cruel indeed. N or can the victin1 escape even if he opens his mouth 
and speaks. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE LOST. 


Whatever may be thought of the possibility of doing anything 
with the adults, it is universally admitted that there is hope for the 
children. " I regard the existing generation as lost," said a leading 
Liberal statesman. II Nothing can be done \vith men and women 
,vho have gro\vn up under the present demoralising conditions. My 
only hope is that the children may have a better chance. Education 
,vill do much." But unfortunately the demoralising circumstances of 
the children are not being improved-are, indeed, rather, in many 
respects, being made \vorse. The deterioration of our population in 
large towns is one of the nlost undisputed facts of social economics. 
The country is the breeding ground of healthy citizens. But for 
the constant influx of Countrydom, Cockneydom \vouJd long 
ere this have perished. But unfortunately the country is being 
depopulated. The towns, London especially, are being gorged with 
undigested and indigestible masses of labour, and, as the result, the 
children suffer grievously. 
The tovvn-bred child is at a thousand disadvantages compared \vith 
his cousin in the country. But every year there are more town-bred 
children and fewer cousins in the country. To rear healthy children 
you ,vant first a home; secondly, milk; thirdly, fresh air; and 
fourthly, exercise under the green trees and blue sky. All these 
things every country labourer's child possesses, or used to possess. 
For the shadow of the City life lies now upon the fields, and even in 
the remotest rural district the labourer who tends the cows is often 
denied the milk which his children need. The regular demand of 
the great towns forestalls the claims of the labouring hind. Tea and 
slops and beer take the place of milk, and the bone and sinew of the 
next generation are sapped from the cradle. But the country child, 
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if he has nothing but skim milk, and only a little of that, has at least 
plenty of exercise in the fresh air. I Ie -has healthy human rela- 
tions \vith his neighbours. I Ie is looked after, and in some sort of 
fashion brought into contact ,,'ith the life of the hall, the vicarage, 
and the farm. lIe lives a natural life amid the birds and trees and 
gro\ving crops and the animals of the fields. He is not a mere 
human ant, cra\vling on the granite pavement of a great urban ants' 
nest, \vith an unnaturally developed nervous system and a sickly 
constitution. 
But, it \vill be said, the child of to-day has the inestimable 
advantage of Education. No; he has not. Educated the children 
are not. They are pressed through H standards," \vhich exact a 
certain acquaintance \vith ABC and pothooks and figures, but 
educated they are not in the sense of the development of their 
latent capacities so as to nlake them capable for the discharge of 
their duties in life. The ne\v generation can read, no doubt. 
Other\vise, where \vould be the sale of H Sixteen String Jack," 
H Dick Turpin," and the like? But take the girls. Who can 
pretend that the girls \vhom our schools are no\v turning out are 
half as \vell educated for the \vork of life as their grandmothers 
\vere at the same age? How n1any of all these mothers of the 
future kno\v ho\v to bake a loaf or \vash their clothes? Except 
minding the baby-a task that cannot be evaded-\vhat domestic 
training have they received to qualify them for being in the future 
the mothers of babies themselves? 
And even the schooling, such as it is, at \vhat an expense is it 
often imparted! The rakings of the human cesspool are brought 
into the school-room and mixed up \vith your children. ì'" our little 
ones, \vho never heard a foul \vord and \vho are not only innocent, 
but ignorant, of all the horrors of vice and sin, sit for hours side by 
side \vith little ones \vhose parents are habitually drunk, and 
play \vith others \vhose ideas of merrin1ent are' gained from the 
familiar spectacle of the nightly debauch by \vhich their Blothers 
earn the family bread. It is good, no doubt, to learn the 
ABC, but it is not so good that in acquiring these indispensable 
rudiments, your children should also acquire the vocabulary of the 
harlot and the corner boy. I speak only of \vhat I kno\v, and of 
that \vhich has been brought home to me as a matter of repeated 
complaint by my Officers, \vhen I say that the obscenity of the talk 
of many of the children of some of our public schools could hardly 
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be outdone even in Sodom and Gomorrha. Childish innocence is 
very beautiful; but the bloom is soon destroyed, and it is a cruel 
awakening for a mother to discover that her tenderly nurtured boy, 
or her carefully guarded daughter, has been initiated by a companion 
into the mysteries of abomination that are concealed in the phrase- 
d. house of ill-fame. 
The home is largely destroyed where the ll10ther follows the 
father into the factory, and \vhere the hours of labour are so long 
that they have no time to see their children. The omnibus drivers 
of London, for instance, what time have they for discharging the daily 
duties of parentage to their little ones? How can a ll1an \vho is on his 
omnibus froll1 fourteen to sixteen hours a day have time to be a father 
to his children in any sense of the word? He has hardly a chance 
to see them except \vhen they are asleep. Even the Sabbath, that 
blessed institution \vhich is one of the sheet anchors of human exist- 
ence, is encroached upon. Many of the ne\v industries \vhich 
have been started or developed since I \vas a boy ignore man's 
need of one day's rest in seven. The raihvay, the post-office, the 
tramway all compel some of their employés to be content \vith less 
than the divinely appointed ll1inimum of leisure. In the country 
darkness restores the labouring father to his little ones. In the 
town gas and the electric light enables the ell1ployer to rob the 
children of the whole of their father's \vaking hours, and in some 
cases he takes the mother's also. Under son1e of the conditions of 
modern industry, children are not so much born into a home as 
they are spawned into the \vorld like fish, with the results which 
,ve see. 
The decline of natural affection follo\vs inevitably from the sub- 
stitution of the fish relationship for that of the hUll1an. A father 
who never dandles his child on his knee cannot have a very keen 
sense of the responsibilities of paternity. In the rush and pressure 
of our cOll1petitive City life, thousands of Inen have not till1e to be 
fathers. Sires, yes; fathers, no. It ,vill take a good deal of school- 
lnaster to make up for that change. If this be the case, even with 
the children constantly employed, it can be ill1agined \vhat kind of a 
home life is possessed by the children of the tramp, the odd jobber, 
the thief, and the harlot. For all these people have children, 
although they have no homes in which to rear them. Not a bird in 
all the woods or fields but prepares S0111e kind of a nest in \vhich to 
hatch and rear its young, even if it be but a hole in the sand or a 
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fe\v crossed sticks in the bush. But ho\v many young ones alllongst 
our people are hatched before any nest is ready to rcccivc theln? 
Think of thc nluItitudes of children born in our \yorkhouses p 
children of \,"hom it may be said i. they are conceived in sin _and 
shapcn in iniquity," and, as a punishment of the sins of the parents, 
branded froln birth as bastards, \VOr3e than fatherless, honleless, and 
friendless, "danlned into an evil \vorId," in \vhich e\Ten those \vho 
have all the advantages of a good parentage and a careful training 
find it hard enough to make their \vay. Sometinles, it is true, 
the passionate love of the deserted Blother for the child \vhich has 
been the visible synlbol and the terrible result of her undoing 
stands bet\veen the little one and all its enemies, But think ho\v 
often the mother regards the advent of her child \vith loathing and 
horror; ho\v the discovery that she is about to become a Blother 
affects her like a nightnlare; and how nothing but the dread of the 
hangnlan's rope keeps her from strangling the babe on the very hour 
of its birth. \Vhat chances has such a child? And there are Blany such. 
In a certain country that I \vill not nanle there exists a scienti- 
fically arranged system of infanticide cloaked under the garb oÍ philan- 
thropy. Gigantic foundling establishnlents exist in its principal cities, 
\vhere every comfort and scientific improvement ,is provided for the 
deserted children, \vith the result that one-half of them die. The mothers 
are spared the crime. The State assumes the responsibility. \\Te do 
something like that here, but our foundling asylunls are the Street, the 
Workhouse, and the Grave. \Vhen an English Judge teIIs us, as 
1\lr. Justice \Vills did the other day, that there \vere any nunlber of 
parents \vho \vould kill their children for a fe\v pounds' insurance 
money, \ve can fornl some idea of the horrors of the existence into 
which many of the children of this highly favoured land are ushered 
at their birth. 
1'he overcro\vded homes of the poor conI pels the children to \vitness 
everything. Sexual nlorality often L0111eS to have no meaning to them. 
Incest is so falniIiar as hardly to caB for relllark. The bitter poverty 
of the poor compels them to leave their children halffed. There are fe\v 
nlore grotesque pictures in the history of civilisation than that of the conl- 
pulsory attendance of children at school, faint \vith hunger because they 
had no breakfast, and not sure \vhether they \vould even secure a 
dry crust for dinner \vhen their 1110rning's quantUl11 of education had 
been duly imparted. Children thus hungered, thus housed, and thus 
left to grO\V up as best they can 'without being fathered or mothered, 
E 
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are not, educate thenl as you ,vi 11, exactly the lTIOSt promIsIng 
TIlaterial for the lnaking of the future citizens and rulers of the 
Enlpire. 
What, then, is the ground for hope that if we leave things alone the 
ne\v generation wi}] be better than their elders? To me it seems 
that the truth is rather the other ,vay. The lawlessness of our lads, 
the increased license of our girls, the general shiftlessness from the 
home-nlaking point of vie\v of the product of our factories and schools 
.are far from reassuring. Our young people have never learned to 
úbey. The fighting gangs of half-grown lads in Lisson Grove, and 
the scuttlers of Manchester are ugly symptoms of a social condition 
that will not grow better by being left alone. 
It is the home that has been destroyed, and \vith the honle the 
hOllIe-like virtues. I t is the dis-hollled lTIultitude, nOlnadic, hungry, 
that is rearing an undisciplined population, cursed frOIn birth \vith 
hereditary \veakness of body and hereditary faults of character. 
It is idle to hope to nlend 11latters by taking the children and 
bundling thenl up in barracks. l\ child brought up in an institution 
is too often only half-human, having never kno\\Tl1 a Blother's love 
and a father's care. To men and WOlnen who are without homes, 
. .children must be lnore or less of an inculllbrance. Their advent 
is regarded with illlpatience, and often 1t is averted by crime. The 
un\velcome EttIe stranger is badly cared for, badly fed, and a110wed 
,cvery chance to die. Nothing is \vorth doing to increase his 
,chances of living that does not Reconstitute the Honle. But between 
us and that ideal how vast is the gulf! It ,vi11 have to be bridged, 
ho\vever, if anything practical is to be done. 
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It nlay be said by those \vho have fol1o\ved HIe to this point that 
vvhile it is quite true that there are 11lany \vho are out of \vork, and 
not less true that there are 11lany \vho sleep on the Embankment and 
else,vhere, the la\v has provided a renledy, or if not a renledy, 
.at least a nlethod, of dealing ,vith these sufferers \vhich is suffìcient. 
The Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society assured one of 
TIlY Officers, \vho \vent to inquire for his opinion on the subject, 
"that no further machinery ,vas necessary, All that \vas needed in 
this direction they already had in ,vorking order, and to create 
.any further TIlachinery ,vould do nlore harm than good." 
No\v, \vhat is the existing nlachinery by ,vhich Society, ,,-hether 
through the organisation of the State, or by individual endeavour, 
.attempts to deal \vith the submerged residuum? I had intended at 
o()ne tinle to have devoted considerable space to the description of the 
existing agencies, together \vith certain observations \d1Ïch have 
been forcibly inlpressed upon D1Y n1Ïnd as to their failure and its 
-cause. The necessity, ho\\-ever, of subordinating everything to the 
'Suprenlc purpose of this book, \vhich is to endeavour to sho\v ho\v 
light can be let into the heart of Darkest England, conlpels me to 
pass rapidly over this departnlent of the subject, Inerely glancing as 
I go at the \velI-nleaning, but more or lcss abortivc, attempts to cope 
,vith this great and appal1ing evil. 
'[he first place must naturally be given to the adn1inistration of 
the Poor La\v. Legally the State accepts the responsibility of 
providing food and shelter for every nlan, ,voman, or child \vho is 
utterly destitute. 'This responsibility it, ho,,-ever, practically shirks 
by the inlposition of conditions on the c1ainlants of relief that are 
11atcful and repulsive, if not inlpossible. ..-\s to the method of Poor 
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La\v adIninistration in dealing \vith inmates of \\'orkhouses or in the 
distribution of outdoor relief, I say nothing. Both of these raise 
great questions \vhich lie outside my Ünn1ediate purpose. All that 
I need to do is to indicate the limitations-it n1ay be the necessary 
1in1Ïtations-under ,vhich the Poor Lavv operates. No Englishnlan can 
conle upon the rates so long as he has anything \vhatever left to call 
his o\vn. When long-continued destitution has been carried on to the 
bitter end, \"hen piece by piece eyeryarticle of don1estic furniture has 
been sold or pa\vned, when all efforts to procure emploYlnent hayc 
failed, and \vhen you have nothing left except the clothes in \vhich you 
stand, then you can present yourself before the relieving officer and 
secure your lodging in the workhouse, the administration of \,'hich 
varies infinitely according to the disp03ition of the Board of Guardians 
under \vhose control it happens to be. 
If, howeyer, you have not sunk to such despair as to be \\Tilling to 
barter your liberty for the sake of food, clothing,. and shelter in 
the Workhouse, but are only temporarily out of elnploynlent, 
seeking \vork, then you go to the Casual \Vard. There you are 
taken in, and provided for on the principle of I11aking it as dis- 
agreeable as possible for yourself, in order to deter you froIn. 
again accepting the hospitality of the rates,-and of course in 
defence of this a good deal can be said by the Political EcononlÎst. 
But \vhat seenlS utterly indefensible is the careful precautions \vhich 
are taken to render it ÏInpossible for the unemployed Casual to 
resume prolnptly after his night's rest the search for \vork. Under 
the existing regulations, if you are compelled to seek refuge on 
Monday night in the Casual Ward, you are bound to ren1ain there 
at least till Wednesday morning. 
The theory of the systelu is this, that individuals casually POOl- 
and out of \\Tork, being destitute and .without shelter, 111ay upon 
application receive shelter for the night, supper and a breakfast, and 
in return for this, shall perfonn a task of work, not necessarily in 
repayment for the relief received, but simply as a test of theil- 
willingness to ,york for their living. The ,york given is the saIne as 
that given to felons in gaol, oakuln-picking and stone-breaking. 
The \\ToI:k, too, is excessive in proportion to what is received. 
Four pounds of oakum is a great task to an expert and an 
old hand. To a novice it can only be accolllplished with the 
greatest difficulty, if indeed it can be done at all. It is even 
in excess of the amount denlanded fron1 a crinIinal in gaol. 
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'[he stone-breaking test is monstrous. I [alf a ton of stone fron1 any c.. 
Inan in return for partially supplying the cravings of hunger is an 
outrage \vhich, if ,ve read of as having occurred in H.ussia or Siberia, 
",\"ould find Exeter IlaIl crowded \\"ith an indignant audience, and 
I-Iyde Park filled ,vith strong oratory. But because this systenl 
.exists at our O\\ïl doors, very little notice is taken of it. '[hese 
tasks are expected from all conlers, starved, iII-clad, half-fed 
,creatures fron1 the streets, foot-sore and ,,"orn out, and yet unless it 
is done, the alternative is the magistrate and the gaol. The old 
system \vas bad enough, \vhich demanded the picking of one pound 
.of oakunl. As soon as this task \vas accomplished, \vhich generally 
kept theln till the middle of next day, it \\"as thus rendered im- 
possible for then1 to seek \vork, and they \verc forced to spend 
another night in the \vard. The Local Government Board, ho,vever, 
stepped in, and the Casual ,vas ordered to be detained for the \vhole 
day and the second night, the an10unt of labour required from him 
being increased four-fold. 
Under the present system, therefore, the penalty for seeking shelter 
fron1 the streets is a ,vhole day and t,vo nights, \\"ith an aln10st 
impossible task, ,\'hich, failing to do, the victin1 is liable to be dragged 
before a lllagistrate and cQnln1Ítted to gaol as a rogue and vagabond, 
,vhile in the Casual \Vard their treatn1ent is practically that of a 
,crin1Ínal. 'rhey sleep in a cell \vith an apartnIent at the back, in 
,vhich the ,york is done, receiving at night half a pound of gruel and 
.eight ounces of bread, and uext nlorning the sanle for breakfast, \vith 
half a pound of oakunl and stones to occupy hin1sélf for a day. 
'[he beds are nlostly of the plank type, the coverings scant, the 
cOlllfort 1/il. Be it ren1embered that this is the treatment 111eted 
cOut to those ,vho are supposed to be Casual poor, in ten1porary 
difficulty, ,valking from place to place seeking sonle enlploynlent. 
The treatn1ent of the ""OnIen is as follo\vs: Each Casual has to 
stay in the Casual \Vards t,vo nights and one day, during ".hich 
.time they have to pick 2 lb. of oakum or go to the \vash-tub and 
'\"ork out the tin1e there. \Vhile at the ,vash-tub they are allo,ved 
to ,vash their o,vn clothes, but not other,vise. If seen more than 
,once in the sanle Casual \Vard, they are detained three clays by 
order of the inspector each tin1e seen, or if sleeping t\,-ice in the 
sanle 1110l1th the n1aster of the \vard has po,ver to detain theln three 
days. '[here are four inspectors ,vho visit different Casual \Varcis ; 
.and if the Casual is seen by any of the inspectors (\\"ho in turn visit 
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all the Casual \\Tards) at any of the \yards they haye preyiously 
yisited they are detained three days in each one. The inspector,. 
\vho is a nlale person, yisits the \vards at all unexpected hours, eyen 
yisiting ,,'hile the felnales are in bed. The beds are in some ,yards 
composed of stra\v and t,\'O rugs, in others cocoanut fibre and t\VO 
rugs. The Casuals rise at 5.45 a.nl. and go to bed 7 p.ln. If they 
do not finish picking their OakU111 before 7 p.nl., they stay up till 
they do. If a Casual does not come to the \,yard before 12.30,- 
n1idnight, they keep thenl one day extra. The \vay in \vhich this. 
operates, ho\veyer, can be best understood by the follo\ving state-- 
nlents, Blade by those \vho have been in Casual \Vards, and \vho. 
can, therefore, speak fronl experience as to ho\v the system affects. 
the indiyidual :- 
J. C. knows Casual 'Varùs pretty ""ell. Has been in St. Giles, 'Yhite-- 
chapel, St. George's. Paddington, l\larylebone, :Mile End. They vary a little- 
in detail, but as a rule the doors open at 6; you ,,"alk in; they tell you \,'hat 
the \"ork is, and that if you fail to do it, yuu will be liable to imprisonment. 
Then you bathe. Some places the water is dirty. Threc persons as a rule' 
\\'ash in one \,-ater. ....\t 'Vhitechapel (becn there three time
) it has always 
been dirty; also at St. George's. I had no bath at l\lile End; they \\'ere short 
of ,,'ater. If you complain they take no noticc. You then tie your clothcs in 
a bundle, and they give you a nightshirt. At lTIOSt places they sen'c supper to. 
the men, \\'ho have tu go to bed and eat it there. Some beds are in cells; some 
in large rooms. You get up at 6 a.ln. and do thc task. The amount of stone- 
breaking is too Inuch; and the oakum-picking is also heavy. The food differs. 
At St. Giles, the gruel left over-night is boiled up for breakfast, and is conse- 
quently SOllr; the bread is puffy, full of holes, and don't weigh the regulation 
amount. Dinner is only 8 ounces of bread and I;} ounce of cheese, and if 
that's short, how can anybody do their \vork? They \\'ill give you water to drink 
if you ring the cell bell for it, that is, they "'ill tell you to wait, and bring it 
in about half an hour. There are a good lot of " moochers" go to Casual 'Yards,. 
but there are large numbers of men who only \vant work. 
J. D.; age 25; Londoner; can't get work, tried hard; been refused wurk 
several times on account of having no settled residence; looks suspicious, they 
think, to have " no hOlnc." Seems a decent, willing Inan. Had two penny- 
\\'orth of soup this morning, \d1Îch has lasted all day. Earned IS. 6d. yesterday, 
bill distributing, nothing the day beforc. Been in good l11any London CasuaL 
'Yards. Thinks they are no good, because they keep him all day, \vhen he Inight 
be seeking \vork. Don't want shelter in day time, "'ants \York. If he gocs in twicc- 
in a month to the same Casual 'Yard, they detain him four days. Considers the- 
food decidedly insufficient to do the required anlount of \\"ork. If thc \"ork is, 
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not done to time, ) uU arc liable tu 21 days' imprisunment. Get badly treated 
some places, especially" here there is a hullying superintendent. Has done 21 
day
 for absolutely refusing to do the work on such low did, when unfit. Can't 
(ret J 'ustice doctor always sides with sunerintendent. 
b , '" 1" 
J. S. ; odd jobber. Is working at board carrying, when he can get it. There's 
quite a r11sh fur it at Is. :!d. a day. Carried a couple of parcels yesterday, got 
Sd. for them; abo had a bit of bread and meat given him by a working man, so 
altogether had an excellent day. Sometimes goes all day without food, and 
plenty Inure do the same. Sleeps on Embankment, and now and then in Casual 
'Yard. Latter is clean and comfortable enough, but they keep you in all day; 
that means no chance of getting "
york. 'Yas a clerk once, but got out of a job, 
and couldn't get another; there are su many clerks. 
,,
\ Tramp ., says: .1 I\"e been in most Casual '\"arqs in London; was in the 
one in 
Iacklin Street, Drury Lane, last w
ek. They keep you two nights and 
a day, and more than that if they rccognise you. You have to break 10 cwt. of 
stone, ur pick four pounds of oakum. Both are hard. About thirty a night go 
to 
Iacklin Street. The food is I pint gruel and 6 oz. bread for breakfast; 8 oz. 
bread and I 
 oz. cheese for dinner; tea same as breakfast. "XO supper. It is 
not enuugh to do the wurk on. Then you are obliged to bathe, of course; 
sometime
 three will bathe in one water, and if you complain they turn nasty, 
and ask if yuu are come tu a palace. :\Iitcham \Vorkhouse I\'e been in; grub 
is good; I! pint gruel and 8 oz. bread for breakfast, and same for supper. 
F. K. ,\
. ; baker. Been board-carrying tu-day, earned one shilling, hours 
9 till 5. I\-e been on this kind of life six years. Lsed to work in a bakery, 
but had cungestiun of the brain, and couldn't stand the heat. I\"e been in about 
c'"ery Casual \Vard in England. They treat men too harshly. Ha"e to work 
"ery hard, too. Has had to work whilst really unfit. At Peckham (known as 
Camberwell) Cniun, was quite unable tu do it through weakness, and appealed 
to the doctur, who, taking the part of the other officials, as usual, refused to 
allow him to forego the work. Cheeked the doctor, telling him he didn't under- 
stand his work; result, got three days' imprisonment. Before going to a Casual 
\Vard at all, I spent seyen consecutiyc nights on the Embankment, and at last 
went to the 'Yard. 


The result of the deliberate policy of making the night refuge 
for the unemploycd labourer as disagreeable as possible, and of 
placing as many obstacles as possible in the ,,'ay of his finding \vork 
the follo\ving day, is, no doubt, to minin1Ïse the nunlber of Casuals, 
and \vithout question succeeds. In the \"hole of London the number 
of Casuals in the \vards at night is only I, 136. That is to 
say, the conditions \vhich are imposed are so severe, that the 
majority of the Out-of- \\r orks prefer to sleep in the open air, taking 
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their chance of the inclemency and nlutability of our English 
\veather, rather than go through the experience of the Casual Ward. 
It seenlS to nle that such a lllode of coping \vith distress does not 
so 111uch llleet the difficulty as evade it. It is obvious that an 
apparatus, \vhich only provides for I, 136 persons per night, is 
utterly unable to deal \vith the numbers of the homeless Out-of- Works. 
But if by some miracle \ve could use the Casual Wards as a means 
of providing for all those who are seeking \vork fronl day to day, 
\vithout a place in \vhich to lay their heads, save the kerbstone of the 
pavement or the back of a seat on the Enlbanknlent, they would utterly 
fail to have any appreciable effect upon the l1laSS of hUlllan misery 
\vith \vhich \ve have to deal. For this reason; the administration 
of the Casual \\lards is nlechanical, perfunctory, and fornlal. Each of 
the Casuals is to the Officer in Charge nlerely one Casual the more. 
There is no attempt \vhateyer to do Blore than provide for them 
nlerely the indispensable requisites of existence. '[here has never 
been any attenlpt to treat thenl as human beings, to deal \yith 
thenl as individuals, to appeal to their hearts, to help them on 
their legs again. They are sinlply units, no lllore thought of 
and cared for than if they \vere so many coffee beans passing 
through a coffee lnill; and as the net result of all lllY experience 
and observation of nlen and things, I lnust assert unhesitatingly 
that anything \vhich dehunlanises the individual, anything \vhich 
treats a lnan as if he \vere only a nunlber of a series or a cog 
in a \vheel, \vithout any regard to the character, the aspirations, 
the tenlptations, and the idiosyncrasies of the lnan, nlust utterly 
fail as a renledial agency. The Casual \Vard, at the best, is merely 
a squaliq resting place for the Casual in his do\vn\vard career. If 
anything is to be done for these nlen, it 111USt be done by other 
agents than those \vhich prevail in the adnlÎnistration of the Poor 
La \\TS. 
The second lllethod in \vhich society endeavours to do its duty to 
the lapsed masses is by the nlÎsceI1aneous and heterogeneous efforts 
\vhich are clubbed together under the generic head of Charity. Far 
be it from llle to say one \vord in disparagement of any effort that 
is prol1lpted by a sincere desire to al1eviate the nlÎsery of our fello\v 
creatures, but the most charitable are those "Tho most deplore the 
utter failure \vhich has, up till 110\V, attended all their efforts to do 
nlore than tenlporarily alleviate pain, or effect an occasional im- 
provement in the condition of individuals. 
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1'here are many institutions, very excellent in their \vay, \vithout 
\vhich it is difficult to see ho\v society could get on at all, but \vhen they 
have done their best there still remains this great and appalling mass of 
Innnan n1Ïsery on our hands, a perfect quagmire of I I uman Sludge. 
'[hey may ladle out individuals here and there, but to drain the \vhole 
bog is an effort \vhich See1l1S to be beyond the imagination of nlost of 
those \vho spend their lives in philanthropic ,,"ork. It is no doubt better 
than nothing to take the indi\lidual and feed hinl from day to day, to 
bandage up his ,,"ounds and heal his diseases; but you ll1ay go on 
doing that for e\"er, if you do not do lll0re than that; and the \vorst 
of it is that all authorities agree that if you only do that you \vill 
probably increase the evil \vith \vhich you are. attelnpting to deal, 
,and that you had nluch better let the ,,"hole thing alone. 
'[here is at present no attempt at Concerted ...-\.ction. Each cne 
deals \vith the case imnlediately before hilll, and the result is \vhat 
Inight be expected; there is a great expenditure, but the gains are, 
alas! very snlal1. The fact, ho,,"ever, that so 111uch is subscribed for 
the tenlporary relief and the I1lere alleviation of distress justifies my 
confidence that if a Practical Schelne of dealing with this misery in a 
pernlanent, conlprehensive fashion be discovered, there ,,"ill be no lack 
of the sine\vs of \var. It is \vell, no doubt, sOllletimes to administer 
an anæsthetic, but the Cure of the Patient is \\"orth ever so nluch 
1110re, and the latter is the object \vhich \ve must constantly set 
before us in approaching this problen1. 
'fhe third nlethod by \vhich society professes to attenlpt the re- 
clanlation of the lost is by the rough, rude surgery of the Gaol. 
Upon this a ,,"hole treatise might be \\Titten, but \vhen it \\"as 
finished it ,,"ould be nothing nlore than a denlonstration that our 
Prison systenl has practically nlÏssed ainling at that \vhich should be 
the first essential of every system of punishnlent. It is not Refor- 
nlatory, it is not \vorked as if it \\'ere intended to be Reformatory. It 
is punitive, and only punitive. The \\'hole adnlÏnistration needs to be 
refornled from top to bOttOITI in accordance \vith this fundamental prin- 
ciple, viz" that \vhile every prisoner should be subjected to that 
I1leaSUre of punishnlent \\"hich shall nlark a due sense of his crinle 
both to hinlself and society, the main object should be to rouse in his 
Blind the desire to lead an honest life; and to effect that change in 
his disposition and character \\'hich \\"ill send hinl forth to put 
that desire into practice. :-'\t present, every Prison is nlore 
or less a Training School for Crinle, an introduction to the 
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society of crinlÍnals, the petrifaction of any lingering human 
feeling and a yery Bastille of Despair. The prison brand 
is stanlped upon those who go in, and that so deeply, that 
it seenlS as if it clung to then1 for life. To enter Prison once r 
means in 11lany cases an almost certain return there at an early 
date. All this has to be changed, and ,vill be, \\'hen once the 
work of Prison Refornl is taken in hand by 11len ,vho understand 
the subject, ,vho believe in the refornlation of human nature in eyery 
forn1 \vhich its deprayity can assume, and ,vho are in full sympathy 
\vith the class for whose benefit they labour; and \vhen those 
charged directly vvith the care of criminals seek to ,york out their 
regeneration in the same spirit. 
The question of Prison Refor111 is all the nlore iInportant because it 
is only by the agency of the Gaol that Society attempts to deal \vith 
its hopeless cases. If a \\rOnlan, driyen Inad with sha111e, flings. 
herself into the river, and is fished out alive, ,ve clap her into Prison 
on a charge of attenlpted suicide. If a man, despairing of \vork and 
gaunt vvith hunger, helps himself to food, it is to the same reformatory 
agency that he is fortlnvith subjected. The rough and ready surgery 
,,'"ith \\'hich \ve deal \vith our social patients recalls the simple 
method of the early physicians. The tradition still lingers among 
old people of doctors \\'ho prescribed bleeding for every aihnent, 
and of keepers of asylums whose one idea of ministering to a 
Inind diseased ,vas to put the body into a strait \\'"aistcoat. Modern 
science laughs to scorn these simple" renledies" of an unscientific age, 
and declares that they \vere, in Inost cases, the nlost efficacious 
means of aggravating the disease they professed to cure. But in 
social maladies \ve are still in the age of the blood-letter and the 
strait \vaistcoat. The Gaol is our specific for Despair. When an 
else fails Society \vill ahvays undertake to feed, clothe, \varm, and 
house a lnan, if only he vvill comnlit a crinle. It \vill do it also in 
such a fashion as to render it no temporary help, but a pennanent 
necessity. 
Society says to the indi\'idual: II To qualify for free board and 
lodging you 11lust commit a crime. But if you do you must pay the 
price. You must aHo,,," nle to ruin your character, and doom 
you for the rest of your life to destitution, modified by the 
occasional successes of crilninality. ,r ou shall become the Child 
of the State, on condition that \ve doom you to a tem- 
poral perdition, out of \vhich you \vill never be pennitted to escape, 
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and in \vhich you \,'ill ah,'ays be a charge upon our resources and a 
constant source of anxiety and inconyenience to the authorities. I 
w'ill feed you, certainly, but in return you n1ust permit HIe to danln 
you." That surc1 y ought not to be the last \vord of Civilised 
Society. 
,. Certainly not," say others. "En1igration is the true specific. 
The \\.aste lands of the \vorld are crying aloud for the application of 
surplus labour. En1igration is the panacea." N O\V I haye no objec- 
tion to emigration. Only a crin1Ïnal lunatic could seriously object to 
the transference of hungry Jack from an overcro\vded shanty- 
\vhere he cannot even obtain enough bad potatoes to dull the- 
ache behind his \vaistcoat, and is tempted to let his child 
die for the sake of the insurance Bloney-to a land flo\ving 
\vith n1ilk and honey, \vhere he can eat n1eat three tilnes- 
a day and \vhere a man's children are his \vealth. But you 
Inight as \velllay a ne\v-born child naked in the l11iddle of a ne\V-SO\nl 
field in Ivlarch, and expect it to li\"e and thriye, as expect enligration 
to produce successful results on the lines \vhich some lay do\vn_ 
The child, no doubt, has ".ithin it latent capacities \vhich, \vhen years 
and training haye done their \vork, \vill enable him to reap a harvest 
fron1 a fertile soil, and the ne". so\vn field \vill be co\.ered \vith 
golden grain in August. But these facts ".ill not enable the infant 
to still its hunger \vith the clods of the earth in the cold spring tiule. 
It is just like that \vith enligration. It is siInply crinlinal to take a 
Inultitude of untrained men and \V0111en and land them penniless and 
helpless on the fringe of sonle ne\v continent. '[he result of such 
proceedings \VC see in the ...\merican cities; in the degradation of theil- 
slums, and in the hopeless denloralisation of thousands \vho, in their" 
o,vn country, ".ere liying decent, industrious lives. 
A fe\,' 1110nths since, in Paramatta, in N e\v South \\" ales, a young 
man \vho had emigrated ".ith a- yague hope of Inending his fortunes, 
found himself homeless, friendles
, and penniless. He 'vas a clerk. 
'They \vanted no n10re clerks in Paranlatta. 1'rade \vas dull, enlploy- 
Inent \vas scarce, e,'en for trained hands. He \vent about fronl day 
to day seeking \vork and finding none. At last he canIe to the end 
of all his resources. I Ie ,vent all day \yithout food; at night he 
slept as best he could. 
Iorning caIne, and he ,vas hopeless. 
All next day passed ,vithout a Ineal. Night caIne. He could not 
sleep. I Ie \vandered about restlessly. At last, about nlidnight, an 
idea seized him. Grasping a brick, he delibel-ately ".alked up to a. 
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je,veller's \vindow, and ::;n1ashed a hole through the glass. He 
Inade no atteIllpt to steal anything. lIe D1erely smashed the 
pane and then sat do\vn on the pavement beneath the \vindow, 
\vaiting for the arrival of the policeman. tIe \vaited son1e hours; 
but at last the constable arrived. He gave himself up, and ,vas 
marched off to the lock-up. It I shall at least have son1ething to eat 
no,v," \vas the reflection. lIe \vas right. I Ie \vas sentenced to 
,one year's in1prisonment, and he is in gaol at this hour. This very 
morning he received his rations, and at this very mon1ent he is 
lodged, and clothed and cared for at the cost of the rates and taxes. 
lIe has become the child of the State, and, therefore, onc of the 
socially dan1ned. Thus en1igration itself, instead of being an 
invariable specific, son1etin1es brings us back again to the gaol door. 
En1igration, by all lneans. But vvhon1 are you to emigrate? 
These girls who do not know ho\v to bake? These lads \vho never 
handled a spade? And \vhere arc you to en1Ïgrate thenl? ..\re 
you going to nlake the Colonies the dumping ground of your human 
refuse? On that the colonists will have something decisive to say, 
where there are colonists; and \vhere there are not, ho\v are you 
to feed, clothe, and employ your elnigrants in the uninhabited 
wilderness'? lmnligration, no doubt, is the Iuaking of a colony, 
just as bread is the staff of life. But if you ,vere to craIn a stomach 
\vith \vheat by a force-pun1p you ,vould bring on such a fit of 
indigestion that unless your yictin1 threw- up the indigestible mass 
of unground, uncooked, unmasticated grain he \vould never \vant 
..another meal. So it is \vith the new colonies and the surplus labour 
of other countries. 
Enligration is in itself not a panacea. Is Education? In one 
sense it may be, for Education, the developing in a man of all his 
latent capacities for improvement, may cure anything and everything. 
But the Education of \\yhich men speak \\Then they use the ternl, is 
luere schooling. Noone but a fool ,yould say a ,vord against school 
teaching. By all n1eans let us have our children educated. But 
\vhen \ve have passed theln through the Board School Mill \ve have 
.enough experience to see that they do not en1erge the renovated 
and regenerated beings "Those advent \vas expected by those \vho 
passed the Education r\Ct. The" scuttlers "\vho knife inoffensive 
persons in Lancashire, the fighting gangs of the \\T est of London, 
belong to the generation that has enjoyed the advantage of Compulsory 
Education. Education, book-learning and schooling ,vill not 
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solvc the difficulty. I t helps, no doubt. But in somc ,vays it 
aggravates it. Thc COl1lnlOn school to \vhich thc children of" 
thieves and harlots and drunkards arc dri\'cn, to sit side by side 
,vith our littlc ones, is oftcn by no nlcans a tClnple of all thc virtues. 
It is sOlnetinles a university of all the yices. 1
he bad infect thc 
good, and your boy and girl conle back reeking \vith the contamir!a- 
tion of bad associates, and fan1iliar \vith the coarscst obscenity of 
the slun1. Another great cvil is the cxtent to \vhich our Education 
tends to o\'crstock the labour nlarket \vith nlatcrial for quill-drivcrs 
and shopnlen, and gi\'es our youth a distaste for sturdy labour. 
l\Iany of the Illost hopeless cases in our Shelters are n1en of con- 
siderable education. Our schools help to enable a starving nlan to 
tcll his story in TIIOre granlmatical language than that \vhich his 
father could have eUlployed, but they do not feed hinl, or teach hinl 
\vhere to go to get fed. So far from doing this they increase the ten- 
dency to drift in to those channels \vhere food is ]east secure, because 
emploYlnent is most uncertain, and the market Inost overstocked. 
H 1"ry 'frades Unionism," say sonle, and their advice is being 
\\'idely follo\ved. There are many and great advantages in Trades 
Unionism. The fablc of the bundle of sticks is good for all tinle. 
The more the ,vorking people can be banded together in voluntary 
organisations, created and administered by theIl1selves for the 
protcction of their O\Vl1 interests, the better-at any rate for this 
,vorld-and not only for their o\\'n interests, but for those of e\'ery 
other section of the conlmunity. But can ,ve rely upon this agency 
as a means of solving the problems which confront us? Trade
 
Unionism has had the field to itself for a generation. It is t\venty 
years since it was set free fronl all the legal disabilities under ,vhicì} 
it laboured. But it has not covcred the land. It has not organised ail 
skilled labour. Unskilled labour is ahnost untouched. At the 
Congress at Liverpool only one and a half n1illion ,vorklnen ,vere 
represented. Women are almost entirely outside the pale. Trade 
Unions not only represent a fraction of the labouring classes, but 
they are, by their constitution, unable to deal \vith those \vho do 
not belong to their body. \Vhat ground can there be, then, fOI.- 
hoping that Trades Unionisnì ,vill by itself solve the difficulty? 
The most experienccd Trades Unionists ,vill be the first to adlnit that 
any schenle \vhich could deal adequately ,vith the out-of-,,'orks and 
others \vho hang on to their skirts and fornl the recruiting ground 
of blacklegs and embarrass them in every way, would be, of all 
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.others that \vhich \vould be 1110St beneficial to Trades Unionislll. 
The saIne 111ay be said about Co-operation. Personal1y, I am 
a strong believer in Co-operation, but it must be Co-operation based 
.on the spirit of beneyolence. I don't see ho\v any pacific re-adjust- 
l11ent of the social and econoIl1ic relations behveen classes in this 
,country can be effected except by the gradual substitution of co- 
opcrati\
e associations for the present \vages system. As you 
\\
ill see in subsequent chapters, so far froll1 there being anything in 
Iny proposals that ,vould militate in any ,yay against the ultimate 
adoption of the co-operative solution of the question, I look to 
Co-operation as one of the chief elenlcnts of hope in the future. But 
\ve haye not to deal ,vith the ultilnate future, but \vith the inllllediate 
present, and for the evils \vith \vhich \'
e are dealing the existing co- 
.operative organisations do not and cannot give us HIuch help. 
.Another-I do not like to call it specific; it is,only a name, a lnere 
l1Iockery of a specific-so let DIe call it another suggestion 111ade 
\vhen discussing this eyil, is Thrift. Thrift is a great yirtue no 
,doubt, But ho\v is thrift to benefit those \vho have nothing? 
\\That is the use of the gospel of Thrift to a lllan \vho had nothing 
to eat yesterday, and has not threepence to-day to pay for his lodging 
to-night? To live on nothing a day is difficult enough, but to save 
on it \vould beat the cleverest political economist that ever lived. I 
adlnit \vithout hesitation that any Schen1e \vhich \veakened the 
incentive to Thrift \\
ould do hann. But it is a lllistake to imagine 
that social dalllnation is an incentive to '[hrift. It operates least 
\vhere its force ought to be ll10St felt. '[here is no fear that any 
Scheme that \ve can devise ,,
ill appreciably dilninish the deterrent 
influences \vhich dispose a lnan to save. But it is idle \vasting time 
upon a plea that is only brought for\vard as an excuse for inaction. 
Thrift ]s a great virtue, the inculcation of \yhich 111USt be 
constantly kept in vie\v b)í all those \vho are attenlpting to 
,educate and sa\ye the people. It is not in any sense a specific for the 
salvation of the lapsed and the lost. Even among the most wretched 
of the very poor, a 111an lllUSt have an object and a hope before he 
\vill save a halfpenny. "Let us eat and drink, for to-llI0rrO\V \ve 
perish," SU111S up the philosophy of those \vho have no hope. In the 
thriftiness of the French peasant \\Te see that the tenIptation 
of eating and drinking is capable of being resolutely subordinated to 
the superior clain1s of the accumulation of a do\vry for the daughter, 
,or for the acquisition of a little more land for the son. 
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Of thc schcInes of those \vho propose to bring in a ne,v heavcn 
and a nc,v earth by a TII0re scientific distribution of the pieces of gold 
.and silyer in thc trouser pockets of Il1ankind, I need not say anything 
herc. '[hcy TIlay be good or they Illay not. I say nothing against any 
short cut to the l\IillenniuIn that is compatible \vith the 'fen Com- 
Inandlllents. I intcnsely sYlnpathise \\'ith the aspirations that lie 
behind all these Socialist drea1lls. But ,vhether it is Ilenry 
George's Single l
ax on Land \T alues, or Ed,,'ard Bellamy's l'
 ational- 
ism, or the TIl0re elaborate schelnes of the Collectiyists, my attitude 
to,vards theIll all is the same. \Vhat these good pcople ,,'ant 
to do, I also ,vant to ùo. But J anI a practical Inan, deal- 
ing ,vith the actualities of to-day. I ha\
e no preconceiyed 
theories, and I flatter Illyself I anl singularly free fron1 prejudices. 
I an1 ready to sit at the fcet of any ,vho ,vill sho,v Ine any good. I 
keep Iny mind open on all these subjects; and am quite prepared to 
hail ,vith open arms any LTtopia that is offered Ine. But it n1ust be 
,,'ithin range of Iny finger-tips. It is of no use to nle if it is in the 
.clouds. Cheques on the Bank of Futurity I accept gladly enough 
,as a free gift, but I can hardly be expected to take thenI as if they 
were current coin, or to try to cash them at the Bank of England. 
It may be that Bothing ,,'ill be put permanently right until eyery- 
thing has been turned upside do,,'n, There .are certainly so 
Inany things that need transforn1Ïng, beginning with the heart of 
,each indiyidual lnan and \voman, that I do not quarrel ,,,ith any 
Visionary ,vhen in his intense longing for the amelioration of the 
,condition of mankind he lays do,,'n his theories a
 to the necessity 
for radical change, ho"Tever iInpracticable they may appear to n1e. 
But this is the question. Here at our Shelters last Bight 
,,'ere a thousand hungry, ,,'orkless people. I ,,'ant to kno\v 
,vhat to do \vith them? I Iere is John Jones, a stout stalwart 
labourer in rags, \vho has not had one square n1eal for a n10nth, ,,'ho 
has been hunting for \vork that ,vill enable hinl to keep body and 
soul together, and hunting in yain. There he is in his hungry 
raggedness, asking for ,,'ork that he Inay liye, and not die of sheer 
:.;tarvation in the midst of the \vealthiest city in the ,vorld. \Vhat is 
to be done ,,,ith John Jones? 
'rhe individualist tells TIle that the free play of the Natural La,,'s 
goycrning the struggle for existence ,,,ill result in the Survival of the 
Fittest, and that in the course of a fe,v ages, more or less, a nluch 
nobler type \vill be evolved. But nlean\\'hile ,,,hat is to beC0l11e of John 
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Jones? The Socialist tells nle that the great Social Revolution is 
looming large on the horizon. In the good time coming, \vhen ,vea1th 
\vill be re-distributed and pri\
ate property abolished, all stonlachs. 
,vill be filled and there ,,,ill be no I110re John Jones' impatiently 
clamouring for opportunity to ,,"ork that they may not die. It may 
be so, but in the Ineantinle here is John Jones gro\ving l1l0re iln- 
patient than ever because hungrier, \vho wonders if he is to ,vait for 
a dinner until the Social }-{evolution has arrived. What are ,ve to do 
,vith John Jones? That is the question. And to the solution of that 
question none of the Utopians give me lnuch help. For practical pur- 
poses these dreanlers fall under the condelllnation they lavish so freely 
upon the conventional religious people \vho relieve themselves of all 
anxiety for the \velfare of the poor by saying that in the next \vorId 
all \vill be put right. '[his religious cant, \vhich rids itself of all the 
inlPortunity of suffering hUlnanity by dra\ving unnegotiable bills pay- 
able on the other side of the grave, is not more Ï1npracticable than 
the Socialistic clap-trap \vhich postpones all redress of human suffer- 
ing until after the general overturn. Both take refuge in the Future- 
to escape a solution of the problen1s of the Present, and it nlatters 
little to the sufferers \vhethel" the Future is on this side of the grave 
or the other. Both are, for them, equally out of reach. 
\Vhen the sky falls \ve shall catch larks. K 0 doubt. But in the- 
meantime? 
It is the nleantilne-that is the only time in \vhich \ve have to work. 
It is in the meantinIe that the people must be fed, that their life's \vork 
must be done or left undone for ever. Nothing that I have to, 
propose in this book, or that I propose to do by my Schenle, \vill in 
the least prevent the con1ing of any of the Utopias. I leave the 
lin1Ìtless infinite of the Future to the Utopians. They may build 
there as they please. As for TIle, it is indispensable that \vhatever I 
do is founded on existing fact, and provides a present help for the- 
actual need. 
There is only one class of men \vho have cause to oppose the 
proposals \vhich I anI about to set forth. That is those, if such 
there be, who dre determined to bring about by any and every means 
a bloody and violent overturn of all existing institutions. They \viJ1 
oppose the Scheme, and they \vill act logically in so doing. For the only 
hope of those ,vho are the artificers of Revolution is the mass of seething- 
discontent and misery that lies in the heart of the social systern. 
Honestly believing that things must get \vorse before they get 
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'better, they build all their hopes upon the general overturn, and 
they resent as an indefinite postponement of the realisation of their 
-drealns any attempt at a reduction of human misery. 
The ,J.. \rmy of the Revolution is recruited by the Soldiers of Despair. 
Therefore, do\vn \vith any Scheme \vhich giyes men I-Iope. In so far as 
it succeeds it curtails our recruiting ground and reinforces the ranks 
.of our Enemies. Such opposition is to be counted upon, and to be 
utilised as the best of all tributes to the value of our \vork. Those 
.,vho thus count upon yiolence and bloodshed are too fe\v to hinder, 
and their opposition \vill merely add to the momentum w'Ïth \vhich I 
hope and believe this Scheme will ultimately be enabled to surmount 
all dissent, and achieve, \vith the blessing of God, that measure of 
'Success \vith \yhich I yerily believe it to be charged. 


F 
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A STCPENDOUS UNDERTAKIXG. 


Such, then, is a brief and hurried survey of Darkest England, and 
those 'who have been in the depths of the enchanted forest in \vhich 
\vander the tribes of the despairing Lost \vill be the first to adDlit 
thât I have in no \vay exaggerated its horrors, \vhile most \vill 
assert that I have under-estimated the number of its denizens. I 
haye, indeed, very scrupulously striven to keep my estimates of the 
extent of the evil \vithin the lines of sobriety. Nothing in such an 
enterprise as that on \vhich I anl entering could \vorse befall me 
than to come under the reproach of sensationalism or exaggeration. 
1\lost of the evidence upon \vhich I have relied is taken direct from 
the official statistics supplied by the Government Returns; 
and as to the rest, I can only say that if my figures 
are compared \vith those of any other "Titer upon this subject, 
it \vill be found that D1Y estimates are the lo\\.est. I am not 
prepared to defend the exact accuracy of my calculations, excepting 
so far as they constitute the minimuDl. To those \vho believe that 
the numbers of the ,,-retched are far in excess of DIY figures, I have 
nothing to say, excepting this, that if the evil i:s so much greater than 
I have described, then let your efforts be proportioned to your 
estimate, not to mine. The great point \vith each of us is, not ho\v. 
many of the \vretched exist to-day, but ho\v fc\v shall there exist in 
the years that are to conle. 
The dark and disTIIal jungle of pauperisDl, vice, and despair is the 
inheritance to \vhich ".e have succeeded froDl the generations and 
centuries past, during \vhich \vars, insurrections, and internal 
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troubles left our forefathers sn1all leisure to attend to the ,veIl-being 
of the sunken tenth. Now that \ve have happened upon more 
fortunate times, let us recognise that we are our brother's keepers, 
and set to ,york, regardless of party distinctions and religious 
differences, to make this \vorld of ours a little bit more like home for 
those \vhom \ve call our brethren. 
The problem, it must be admitted, is by no means a simple one; 
nor can anyone accuse me in the foregoing pages of having mini- 
mised the difficulties which heredity, habit, and surroundings place in 
the way of its solution, but unless we are prepared to fold our arms 
in selfish ease and say that nothing can be done, and thereby doom 
those lost millions to remediless perdition in this \vorld, to say 
nothing of the next, the problem must be solved in some ,yay. But 
in what "ray? That is the question. It may tend, perhaps, to 
the crystallisation of opinion on this subject if I lay do\vn, with 
such precision as I can command, \vhat must be the essential 
elements of any scheme likely to command success. 



SECTIO:-; I ,-THE ESSEXTL-\.LS TO SCCCESS. 


The first essc:ztz"a! that JlIl/St be borne ill JJlilld as g01!crning CZ'{'JY 
SChCJ1IC that 1}Ul.Y be þut fora!ard is that it I/lUSt change the Juall (('h{,1l 
it is his charader and conduct which C01lstz
ltte the rcaS01lS for his fa1Ïurr 
ill the battle of life. No change in circumstanées, no revolution in 
social conditions, can possibly transform the nature of man. Some 
of the ,vorst n1en and ,vomen in the ,yorld, ,,,hose names are 
chronicled by history ".ith a shudder of horror, ,vere those ,,"ho had 
all the ad\"antages that \vealth, education and station could confer or 
ambition could attain. 
The supreme test of any scheme for benefiting humanity lies in the 
ans,ver to the question, \Vhat does it make of the individual? Does. 
it quicken his conscience, does it soften his heart, does it enlighten 
his mind, does it, in short, n1ake more of a true man of him, because only 
by such influences can he be enabled to lead a human life? An10ng the 
denizens of Darkest England there are many ,,,ho have found th
ir \vay 
thither by defects of character ".hich \"ould under the most favourable 
circumstances relegate them to the san1e position. Hence, unless you 
can change their character your labour ,vill be lost. Y.ou may clothe 
the drunkard, fill his purse \vith gold, establish him in a ,,"ell-furnished 
home, and in three, or six, or t\veh.e months he \vill once more be on 
thê Embankment, haunted by deliriun1 tremens, dirty, squalid, and 
ragged. IIence, in all cases \vhere a man's o\vn character and 
defects constitute the reasons for his fall, that character must be 
changed and that conduct altered if any permanent beneficial results. 
are to be attained. If he is a drunkard, he must be made sober; 
if idle, he nlust be made industrious; if criminal, he n1ust be made. 
honest; if impure, he must be made clean; and if he be so deep 
do\vn in vice, and has been there so long that he has lost all heart, 
and hope, and po\ver to help himself, and absolutely refuses to move, 
he must be inspired ,vith hope and have created ,vithin him the 
ambition to rise; other\vise he \vill never get out of the horrible pit. 
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Secondly: The rel1zedy, to be effectual, 1JUtS! change the circu111stances 
()f the indz'vidual when they are the cause of his wretched condition, and 
He beyond his control. Among those who haye arrived at their 
present evil plight through faults of self-indulgence or some defect in 
their moral character, how many are there who would have been very 
differently placed to-day had their surroundings been otherwise? 
Charles I{ingsley puts this very abruptly where he makes the 
Poacher's widow say, when addressing the Bad Squire, \yho drew back 


U Our daughters, with base-born babies, 
Have wandered away in their shaIne. 
If your misses had slept, Squire, ,vhere they did, 
Your misses might do the same: 


Placed in the same or similar circumstances, how many of us \vould 
have turned out better than this poor, lapsed, sunken multitude? 
Many of this crowd have never had a chance of doing better; they 
have been born in a poisoned atmosphere, educated in circumstances 
which have rendered 1TIodesty an impossibility, and have been 
thrown into life in conditions \vhich make vice a second nature. 
Hence, to provide an effective remedy for the evils which v;e 
.are deploring these circumstances must be altered, and unless 
111Y Scheme effects such a change, it \\Till be of no use. 
l"here are multitudes, myriads, of men and women, who 
.are floundering in the horrible quagmire beneath the burden 
()f a load too heavy for them to bear; every plunge they 
take forward lands them deeper; some have ceased even to 
.struggle, and lie prone in the filthy bog, slowly suffocating, 
\vith their manhood and womanhood all but perished. It is 
110 use standing on the firm bank of the quaking morass and 
.anathematising these poor ,vretches; if you are to do them any good, 
you must give them another chance to gèt on their feet, you must 
give them firm foothold upon which they can once more stand upright, 
.and you must build stepping-stones across the bog to enable them 
.safely to reach the other side. Favourable circumstances will not 
.change a man's. heart or transform his nature, but unpropitious 
.circumstances may render it absolutely impossible for him to escape, 
no matter how he may desire to extricate himself. The first step \vith 
these helpless, sunken creatures is to create the desire to escape, and 
then provide the means for doing so. In other ,vords, give the man 
ß.nother chance. 
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'[hirdly: .clny reJJledy worthy of consz'deratzon l1lust he on a 
scale COJJZJJlellsurate 'iJ..'ith the evil 'ioz'/Iz 'lvhiclz it proposes to deal. It 
is no use trying to bailout the ocean \vith a pint pot. This evil is 
-one \vhose victims are counted by the million. The army of the Lost 
in our midst exceeds the nUlnbers of that multitudinous host which 
Xerxes led from Asia to attempt the conquest of Greece. Pass in 
parade those \vho make up the sublnerged tenth, count the 
paupers indoor and outdoor, the homeless, the starving, the 
.criminals, the lunatics, the drunkards, and the harlots-and yet 
do not give \vay to despair! Even to attenlpt to save a tithe of 
this host requires that \ve should put much more force and fire into 
.our \,'ork than has hitherto been exhibited by 
nyone. There must 
be no Blore philanthropic tinkering, as if this vast sea of human 
nlisery \vere contained in the limits of a garden pond. 
Fourthly: l'Tot only 1J/llst the SChe1l1C be large cnough, but it l1Z;lst 
,be perJJlanent. That is to say, it nlust not be merely a spasnlodic 
.effort coping \vith the Inisery of to-day; it n1ust be established 
<>n a durable footing, so as to go on dealing \vith the misery of to- 
1J101TOWand the day after, so long as there is misery left in the \vorld 
\vith \vhich to grapple. 
Fifthly: But '((,hill' it 1Jlllst be perIJZalient, it must also be il/zlIzediately 
practÙ:ablc. .\ny Scheme, to be of use, 11lUSt be capable of being 
brought into instant operation \vith beneficial results. 
Sixthly: The iudirect features of the Sc!zel1ze 1UUst 110t be suclz as 
10 producc injzo:v to the persons 'whollz 'we seek to bellefit. l\Iere 
.charity, for instance, while relieving the pinch of hunger, de- 
lTIoralises the recipient; and \vhatever the remedy is that \ve en1ploy, 
it 111USt be of such a nature as to do good \vithout doing evil at the 
.same time. It is no use conferring sixpenny\vorth of benefit on a 
man if, at the san1e til11e, \ve do hin1 a shilling's\vorth of harm. 
Seventhly: TVhzle assisting olle class of the COIIl1/ZU111
1', it 1/Zltst 110t 
.seriolls(v intofere zcitll the intcrests of a not!zer. I II raising one section 
of the fallen, \ve must not thereby endanger the safety of those \",ho 
,,,ith difficulty are keeping on their feet. 
'fhese are the conditions by \vhich I ask you to test the Scheme I 
am about to unfold. Theyare forn1idable enough, possibly, to deter 
111any from even attempting to do anything. They are not of my 
l11aking. They are obvious to anyone \vho looks into the matter. 
[hey are the la\vs \vhich govern the \vork of the philanthropic 


. 
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reformer, just as the l
nvs of grayitation, of \vind and of \veather.., 
govern the operations of the engineer. It is no use saying \ve could 
build a bridge across the Tay if the \vind did not blo\v, or that \ve- 
could build a raihvay across a bog if the quagmire \vould afford us a 
solid foundation. The engineer has to take into account the difficulties, 
and make them his starting point. 'The \vind \vill blo\v, therefore- 
the bridge must be made strong enough to resist it. Chat 1\10ss ,,,in 
shake; therefore \ve must construct a foundation in the very bo\veJs 
of the bog on \vhich to build our raihvay. So it is \vith the social 
difficulties \\yhich confront us. If \ve act in harmony ,vith these la\v&- 
\ve shall triumph; but if ,ve ignore them they ,viII o\yer\vhelm us. 
\vith destruction and cover us ,vith disgrace. 
But, difficult as the task may be, it is not one \vhich \ve can 
neglect. "'Then Napoleon \vas compelled to retreat under circum- 
stances \vhich rendered it impossible for him to carry off his sick 
and \\younded, he ordered his doctors to poison every man in the- 
hospital. A general has before no'v massacred his prisoners rather 
than aBo\v then1 to escape. These Lost ones are the Prisoners of 
Society; they are the Sick and \V ounded in our Hospitals. What a 
shriek \",ould ari
e fron1 the civilised \vorld if it ,vere proposed to 
administer to-night to eyery one of these Inillions such a dose of 
morphine that they would sleep to \vake no more. But so far 
as they are concerned, ,vould it not be nluch less cruel thus.. 
to end their life than to allo\v them to drag on day after day, 
year after year, in misery, anguish, and despair, driven into vice- 
and hunted into crime, until at last disease harries thenl into the- 
grave? 
I alTI under no delusion as to the possibility of inaugurating a 
millenniuln by my Scheme; but the triun1phs of science deal so much 
'\vith the utilisation of waste material, that I do not despair of some- 
thing effectual being accomplished in the utilisation of this \vaste- 
human product. The refuse ,vhich ,vas a drug and a curse to our- 
manufacturers, when treated under the hands of the chen1Ïst, has been 
the lneans of supplying us 'with dyes rivalling in loveliness and 
variety the hues of the rainbo\v. If the alchemy of science can 
extract beautiful colours from coal tar, cannot Divine alchemy 
enable us to evolve gladness and brightness out of the agonised 
hearts and dark, dreary, loveless .lives of these doomed myriads? 
Is it too nluch to hope that in God's ,vorld God's children may be- 
able to do something, if they set to \vork \vith a ,vill, to carry out a. 
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plan of campaign against these great e\yils \vhich are the nightmare 
of our existence? 
The remedy, it Inay be, is simpler than SOIne ilnagine. The key 
to the enign1a n1ay lie closer to our hands than \Ve have any idea of. 
rv1any devices ha\7e been tried, and many ha\ye failed, no doubt; it is. 
only stubborn, reckless perse\yerance that can hope to succeed; it i
 
,veIl that 've recognise this. J Io\v many ages did men try to n1ake 
gunpo,vder and never succeeded? They \vould put saltpetrc to 
charcoal, or charcoal to sulphur, or saltpetre to sulphur, and so 
\,,'ere ever unable to make the compound explode. But it has only been 
discovered \vithin the last fe\v hundred years that all three \verc 
needed. Before that gunpo\yder \vas a n1ere imagination, a phantasy 
of the alchemists. IIo\v easy it is to make gunpo\vder, no\v the 
secret of its manufacture is kno\vn ! 
But take a simpler illustration, one \vhich lies even ".ithin the- 
n1en10ry of some that read these pages. From the beginning of the 
\vorld do\vn to the beginning of this century, nlankind had not found 
out, \vith all its striving after cheap and easy transport, the nliraculous. 
diffcrence that ,vould be brought about by laying do\vn t,vo parallel 
lines of mctal. All the great men and the \vise men of the past 
lived and died oblivious of that fact. The greatest nlechanicians 
and engineers of antiquity, the men \vho bridged all the rivers of 
Europe, the architects \\7ho built the cathedrals \vhich are still the 
,yonder of the ,vorld, failed to discern ,vhat seems to us so obviously 
simple a proposition, that t,vo parallel lines of rail ,vould diminish 
the cost and difficulty of transport to a minimum. \Vithout that 
discovery the steam engine, ,,'hich has itself been an invention of 
quite recent years, ,vould have failed to transform civilisation. 
vVhat ".e ha\.e to do in the philanthropic sphere is to find somc- 
thing analogous to the engineers' parallel bars. This disco\'cry 1 
think I ha\ye Inade, and hence have I ,vritten this book. 
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What, then, is 111Y Scheme? It is a very simple one, although in 
its ramifications and extensions it embraces the whole ,vorld. In 
this book I profess to do. no more than to merely outline, as plainly 
.and as sin1ply as I can, the fundamental features of my proposals. 
I propose to devote the bulk of this volume to setting forth \vhat can 
practically be done with one of the most pressing parts of the 
problem, na1l1ely, that relating to those ,vho are out of \vork, and 
,,'ho, as the result, are 1110re or less destitute. I have many ideas of 
,vhat 111ight be done with those ,vho are at present cared for in some 
l11easure by the State, but I 'v ill leave these ideas for the present. 
It is not urgent that I should explain ho\v our Poor La,v system 
could be reformed, or \vhat I should like to see done for the Lunatics 
in ..Asylums, or the Criminals in Gaols. The persons \vho are pro- 
vided for by the State \ve \vill, therefore, for the moment, leave 
'Ûut of count. The indoor paupers, the convicts, the inmates of 
the lunatic asylums are cared for, in a fashion, already. But, 
()yer and above all these, there exists some hundreds of thousands 
who are not quartered on the State, but \vho are living on the 
verge of despair, and \vho at any 1110ment, under cirCUl11stances of 
111isfortune, might be compelled to demand relief or support in one 
shape or another. I ,viII confine myself, therefore, for the present 
to those ,vho have no helper. 
It is possible, I think probable, if the proposals \vhich I am now 
putting for\vard are carried out successfully in relation to the lost, 
homeless, and helpless of the population, that l11any of those \vho 
are at the present moment in some\vhat better circumstances \vill 
.ctellland that they also shall be allo\ved to partake in the benefits of 
the Scheme. But upon this, also, I remain silent. I merely relnark 
that we have, in the recognition of the importanee of discipline and 
.organisation, \vhat may be called regimented co-operation, a 
principle that \vill be found valuable for solving many social prob- 
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lems other than that of destitution. Of these plans, \vhich are at 
present being brooded 0\7er \vith a view to their realisation \vhen 
the time is propitious and the opportunity occurs, I shall have 
something to say. 
\Vhat is the out\vard and visible form of thc Problem of the 
lTnemploycd? Alas! \ve are all too familiar \vith it for any lengthy 
description to be necessary. The social problem presents itself 
bcfore us \vhenever a hungry, dirty and ragged man stands at our 
door asking if \ve can give him a crust or a job. That is the social 
question. \\That are you to do with that man? He has no money 
in his pocket, all that he can pa\vn he has pa\vned long ago, his 
stomach is as en1pty as his purse, and the \vhole of the clothes upon 
his back, even if sold on the best terms, \vould not fetch a shilling. 
There he stands, your brother, \vith sixpenny\vorth of rags to cover 
his nakedness fronl his fello\v men and not si
 penny\vorth of 
victuals \vithin his reach. I Ie asks for \vork, \vhich he \vill set to 
e\ycn on his empty stomach and in his ragged uniform, if so be that 
you \vill gi\-e him something for it, but his hands are idle, for no one 
en1ploys him. \\That arc you to do \vith that man? '[hat is the 
great note of intcrrogation that confronts Society to-day. Not only 
in overcro\vded England, but in ne\ver countries beyond the 
sea, \vhere Society has not yet provided a means by \vhich 
the nlen can be put upon the land and the land be made 
to feed the men To deal \vith this man is the Problenl 
of the t T Eemployed. 'To deal \vith him effectively you must 
deal \vith him imn1ediately, you nlust provide him in some ,,-ay or 
other at once \vith food, and shelter, and \varn1th. l\ext you must 
find him something to do, s0l11ething that \"ill test the reality of his 
desire to \vork. This test must be more or less temporary, and 
should be of such a nature as to prepare him for n1aking a permanent 
1ivelihood '[hen, ha\"ing trained hiln, you must provide him ,,-here- 
,,"ithal to start life afresh. .A.11 these things I propose to do. l\ly 
Scheme divides itself into three sections, each of \\7hich is indis- 
pensable for the success of the \vhole. In this three-fold organisation 
lies the open secret of the solution of the Social Problem. 
The Scheme I have to offer consists in the formation of these 
people into self-helping and self-sustaining conln1unities, each being 
a kind of co-operative suciety, or patriarchal fan1ily, governed and 
disciplincd on the principles \vhich have already proved so effective 
in the Salvation Army. 
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r[hese comn1unities \,re will call, for \v"ant of a better term, Colonies. 
There \vill be- 


(I) The City Colony. 
(2) The Farm Colony. 
(3) The Over-Sea Colony. 
THE CITY COLONY. 
By the City Colony is nleant the establishment, in the very 
centre of the ocean of misery of which we have been speaking, of a 
number of Institutions to act as IIarbours of Refuge for all and any 
\vho have been ship\vrecked in life, character, or circumstances. 
These Harbours \yill gather up the poor destitute creatures, supply 
their immediate pressing necessities, furnish temporary employment, 
inspire thenl \vith hope for the future, and commence at once a course 
of regeneration by moral and religious influences. 
From these Institutions, \vhich are hereafter described, numbers 
vlould, after a short tilne, be floated off to permanent employment, or 
sent home to friends happy to receive them on hearing of their 
reformation. AI] who remain on our hands \vould, by varied means, 
be tested as to their sincerity, industry, and honesty, and as soon as. 
satisfaction \vas created, be passed on to the Colony of the second 
class. 


THE FAR:\l COLONY. 
This would consist of a settlement of the Colonists on an estate in 
the prov.inces, in the culture of which they would find employment 
and obtain support. As the race from the Country to the City has. 
been ,the cause of much of the distress we have to battle \vith, we 
propose to find a substantial part of our renledy by transferring these 
same people back to the country, that is back again to " the Garden! " 
I Iere the process of reformation of character \vould be carried for- 
\vard by the same industrial, moral, and religious methods as have 
already been commenced in the City, especially including those forms 
of labour and that kno\vledge of agriculture \vhich, should the 
Colonist not obtain employment in this country, will qualify him for 
pursuing his fortunes under more favourable circumstances in some 
other land. 
From the Fann, as from the City, there can be no question that 
large nunlbers, resuscitated in health and character, would be restored 
to friends up and down the country. Some would find employment 
in their own callings, others would settle in cottages on a small piece 
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-of land that \ve should provide, or on Co-operative Farms 'which \ve 
intend to promote; \vhile the great bulk, after trial and training, 
\vould be passed on to the Foreign Settlement, \vhich \vould con- 
stitute our third class, namely The Over-Sea Colony. 


TIlE OVER-SEA COLO
Y. 
All \vho have given attention to the subject are agreed that in our 
Colonies in South Africa, Canada, Western Australia and elsev;here, 
there are n1illions of acres of useful land to be obtained almost for 
the asking, capable of supporting our surplus population in health 
and c0l11fort, were it a thousand times greater than it is. We pro- 
pose to secure a tract of land in one of these cQuntries, prepare it 
for settlement, establish in it authority, govern it by equitable la\vs, 
,assist it in times of necessity, settling it gradually \vith a prepared 
people, and so secure a hon1e for these destitute multitudes. 
The Scheme, in its entirety, may aptly be compared to A Great 
l\tlachine, foundationed in the lowest slun1s and purlieus of our great 
to\\?I1S and cities, drawing up into its embrace the depraved and destitute 
.of all classes; receiving thieves, harlots, paupers, drunkards, prodigals, 
all alike, on the simple conditions of their being \villing to \
ork and 
to confonn to discipline. Dra\ving up these poor outcasts, reforming 
them, and creating in then1 habits of industry, honesty, and truth; 
teaching them methods by which alike the bread that perishes and 
that \vhich endures to Everlasting Life can be \von. For\varding 
them from the City to the Country, and there continuing the process 
.of regeneration, and then pouring them forth on to the virgin soils 
that a\vait their coming in other lands, keeping hold of then1 with a 
-strong government, and yet making them free men and women; and 
so laying the foundations, perchance, of another Empire to swell to 
vast proportions in later times. \Vhy not? 
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The first section of my Scheme is the establishment of a Receiving 
House for the Destitute in every great centre of population. We 
start, let us remember, from the individual, the ragged, hungry, 
penniless man \vho confronts us with despairing demands for food. 
shelter, and \vork. Now, I have had sonle t\VO or three years' 
experience in dealing with this class. I believe, at the present 
llloment, the Salvation Army supplies more food and shelter to the 
destitute than any other organisation in London, and it is the experi- 
ence and encouragement \vhich I have gained in the working of 
these Food and Shelter Depôts \vhich has largely encouraged me to 
propound this scheme. 
SECTION I.-FOOD _\ND SHELTER FOR EVERY l\IA
. 
As I rode through Canada and the United States sonle three years 
ago, I ,vas great! y impressed \vith the superabundance of food which 
I saw at every turn. Oh, how I longed that the poor starving 
people, and the hungry children of the East of London and of 
other centres of our destitute populations, should come into the 
lllidst of this abundance, but as it appeared impossible for me to 
take them to it, I secretly resolved that I \vould endeavour to bring 
some of it to them. I am thankful to say that I have already been 
able to do so on a small scale, and hope to accomplish it ere long on 
a much vaster one. 
\Vith this view', the first Cheap Food Depôt \vas opened in the 
East of London t\VO and a half years ago. This has been fol- 
lo\ved by others, and we have no\v three establishments: others are 
being arranged for. 
Since the commencelnent in 1888, ,ve have supplied over three 
and a half million meals. 
Some idea can be fornled of the extent to which these Food and 
Shelter Depôts have already struck their roots into the strata of 
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Society \vhich it is proposed to benefit, by the follo\ving figures, 
which give the quantities of food sold during the year at our Food 
Depôts. 


Foon SOLD Iì\ DEPÔTS AXD SHELTERS ÐURIKG 1889. 


Article. 


\Veight. 


l\Ieasu.-e. 


Remarks. 


Soup ........................... .................. I 16,4()() gallons ............ 
Bread........................... 192
 tons ...... 106,96-t 4lb.-Ioa,.cs ,........ 
Tea.............................. 2!" 46,980 gallons ............ 


Coffee. ... ...,. . ... ......... ... .. 15 C\\'t. 
Cocoa....... ............ ...... .. 6 tons 


13,949 
29,229 


" ............... 


" .........,..... 


S u ga r . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25 


" ......... 


300 hags 


Potatoes........................ 140 " 
I;-"lour ........................... . 18 " 


. . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2, 8()() , I 


180 sacks 


Peaf10ur ..................... 
Oatmeal....................... . 


28 ì .. 


...1 
,)"2 " 


288 " 
3 6 " 
120 " 


Rice ........................... 12 " 


Beans................ ......... .. 
Onions and parsni ps . ... .. 
] am. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 
l\larmaladc .................. 


12 " 


2-t O " 


12 " ......... 


9 " 
6 " 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 -to , I 
. .. . .. . ... .. . .. . ., . , .. ... ... . .. ..2,880 jars 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,9 20 " 


1\Ieat 


15 " 


1\1 í I k . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . 


1-t-.3()() quarts ............... 


'[his includes returns from three Food Depôts and five Shelters. I 
propose to multiply their nun1ber, to develop their usefulness, and to 
n1ake thenl the threshold of the \vhole Schen1e. Those \vho have already 
yisited our Depôts \vill understand exactly \vhat this nleans. The 
majority, ho\vever, of the readers of these pages have not done so, 
and for them it is necessary to explain \vhat they are. 
At each of our Depôts, \vhich can be seen by anybody that cares to 
take the trouble to visit then1, there are t\VO departnlents, one dealing 
\vith food, the other \vith shelter. Of these both are \vorked together 
and 111inister to the same individuals. l\Iany come for food \vho do 
not come for shelter, "although most of those \vho come for shelter 
also come for food, \vhich is sold on terms to cover, as nearly as 
possible, the cost price and \vorking expenses of the establishment. 
In this our Food Depôts differ froll1 the ordinary soup kitchens. 
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There is no gratuitous distribution of victuals. The following is our 
Price List :- 
vYHAT IS SOLD AT THE FOOD DEPÔTS. 


FOR A CHILD. 

 
 
Per Basin -! I Coffee or Cocoa... ... ... per cup :1- 
vVith Bread! I" "vVith Bread and Jam! 
FOR ADULTS. 
d. 
Per Basin ! 
vVith Bread I 


.sou p 


" 


Soup ... 


" 


Potatoes 
<Cabbage 
Haricot Beans 
Boiled J am Pudding... 
" Plum " 


1 
2" 
Each I 


Rice 
Baked Plum 


" 


1 
... ... '2 


" 


1 
... ... '2 


d. 


1 
'2 


Baked Jam Roll... ... ... ! 
l\Ieat Pudding and Potatoes ... 3 
Corned Beef" ... 2 
" l\Iutton" ... 2 
Coffee ...per cup, !d,; per mug I 
Cocoa "!d.,, I 
Tea "
d.,, I 
Bread & Butter, Jam, or l\larmalade 
per slice ! 


1 
"2 


1 
"2 


Soup in own Jugs, Id. per Quart. 
Ready at 10 a,m. 
A certain discretionary power is vested in the Officers in charge 
of the Depôt, and they can in very urgent cases give relief, but the 
rule is for the food to be paid for, and the financial results show 
that \vorking expenses are just about covered. 
These Cheap Food Depôts I have no doubt haye been and are or 
great service to numbers of hungry starving men, \vomen, and 
.children, at the prices just named, \vhich must be within the 
Teach of all, except the absolutely penniless; but it is the Shelter that 
I regard as the most useful feature in this part of our undertaking, 
for if anything is to be done to get hold of those who use the Depôt, 
some more favourable opportunity must be affo;ded than is offered 
by the mere coming into the food store to get, perhaps, only a basin 
<)f soup. This part of the Scheme I propose to extend very 
considerably. 
Suppose that you are a casual in the streets of London, homeless, 
-friendless, ,veary \vith looking for \vork all day and finding none. 
Night con1es on. Where are you to go ? You have perhaps only 
a few coppers, or it may be, a few shillings, left of the rapidly 
-d\vindling store of your little capital. You shrink from sleeping in 
the open air; you equally shrink from going to the fourpenny Doss- 
house where, in the midst of strange and ribald company, you may 
be robbed of the remnant of the money still in your possession. 
"\Vhile at a loss as to what to do, someone \vho sees you suggests 
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that you should go to our Shelter. )"" au cannot, of course, go to the 
Casual \\"ard of the \\"orkhouse as long as you ha\"e any n10ney in 
your possession. )" ou COl1le along to one of our Shelters. On 
entering you pay fourpence, and are free of thc estaLlishnlcnt fOl- 
the night. \""ou can COIne in early or late. '[he company begins to 
asseInble about fi\-e o'clock in the afternoon. I n the \vomen's 
Shelter you find that Iuany conle llluch earlier and sit se\ving, 
rcading or chatting in the sparely furnishcd but \yell ""anncd rOO1l1 
from the early hours of the afternoon until bedtime. 
)" ou conle in, and you get a large pot of coffee, tea, or cocoa, and 
a hunk of bread, Y.ou can go into thc ,,-ash-housc, ,,"here you can 
ha\-e a ,,"ash \vith plenty of \\-arll1 ,,-ater, and sÇ>ap and to""els free. 
'Then after haying \vashed and eaten you can nlake yourself 
c01l1fortablc. )" ou can \\Tite letters to your friends, if you ha\"e any 
friends to \\Tite to, or you can read, or you can sit quietly and do 
nothing. At eight o'clock thc Shelter is tolerably full, and then 
begins ,,'hat \ve consider to be the indispensable feature of the 
,,"!tolc concern. 1\\"0 or three hundred TIlen in the nlcn's Shelter, or 
as nlany ""0111en in the ,,-0111en's Shelter, are collectcd together, 1l10St 
of thenI strange to each other, in a large rOOI11. 'l
he} are alhvretchedly 
poor-\vhat are you to do \vith thenl? This is ,,"hat \ve do \vith theIn, 
\\T e hold a rousing Sah"ation TIleeting. The officer in charge of 
the Depôt, assisted by detachillents froll1 the l
raining I Jonles, con- 
ducts a jo\-ial free-and-easy social e\-ening. '[he girls haye thei1- 
banjos and their tal1Ibourines, and for a couple of hours you ha\"e 
as li\"ely a nleeting as you \\"ill find in London. '[here is prayer, 
short and to the point: there are addresses, SOIne deliycred by the 
leaders of the Ineeting, but the nlost of thenl the testinlonies of those 
,vho ha\-e been sa\"cd at pre\'ious nleetings, and \\"ho, rising in theil- 
seats, tell their cOlllpanions their experiences. Strange experiences 
they often are of those \vho ha\"e been do\vn in the \'cry bottolnless 
depths of sin and yice and nlisery, but \\"ho haye found at last finn 
footing on \\"hich to stand, and \vho are, as they say in all sincerity, 
II as happy as the day is long." There is a joyiality ånd a genuine 
good feeling at sonle of these nleetings \vhich is refrcshing to the 
soul. '[herc are an sorts and conditions of nlen; casuals, gaol 
birds, Out-of- \ \" orks, \vho ha \-e conle there for the first tinIe, and ,,-ho 
find nlen ,,-ho last ,,'eek or last l1Ionth \\"ere e\-en as they thcll1seh-es 
are now-still poor but rejoicing in a sensc of brotherhood and a 
consciousness of their being no longer outcasts and forlorn in this 
G 
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wide \vor1d. There are lllen v;ho have at last seen revive before 
then1 a hope of escaping fron1 that dreadful vortex, into \vhich their 
sins and misfortunes had dra \"n thenl, and being restored to those 
comforts that they had feared so long \vere gone for ever; nay, 
of rising to live a true and Godly life. These tell their 111ates how 
this has come about, and urge all \\'ho hear then1 to try for 
thenlselves and see \\'hether it is not a good and happy thing 
to be soundly saved. In the intervals of testill10ny-and these 
testimonies, as everyone v;ill bear me \vitness ,vho has ever attended 
any of our 111eetings, are not long, sanctinlonious lackadaisical 
speeches, but silllple confessions of individual experience-there are 
bursts of hearty ll1elody, '[he conductor of the meeting \vill start 
up a verse or t\\'o of a hynll1 illustrative of the experiences ll1entioned 
by the last speaker, or one of the girls fronl the Training Iionle \vill 
sing a solo, accompanying herself 011 her instrunlent, \vhile all join 
in a ratt1ing and rollicking chorus. 
'[here is no conlpulsion upon anyone of our dossers to take part 
in this meeting; they do not need to conle in until it is oy'er; but as 
a simple 111atter of fact they do conle in. r\ny night bet\veen eight 
and ten o'clock you \vill find these people sitting there, listening to 
the exhortations and taking part in the singing, I1lany of theI11, no 
doubt, unsympathetic enough, but nevertheless preferring to be present 
\vith the music and the \\.armth, mildly stirred, if only by curiosity, 
as the various testinlonies are delivered. 
Sometimes these testimonies are enough to rouse the 1110st cynical 
of observers. \'1 e had at one of our shelters the captain of an 
ocean steanler, \\'ho had sunk to the depths of destitution through 
strong drink. lIe canle in there one night utterly desperate and "'as 
taken in hand by our people-and ,\'ith us taking in hand is no lucre 
phrase, for at the close of our meetings our officers go from seat to 
seat, and if they see anyone \vho sho\vs signs of being affected by the 
speeches or the singing, at once sit do\vn beside him and begin to 
labour with hinl for the salvation of his soul. By this means they 
are able to get hold of the nlen and to kno\v exactly \vhere the 
difficulty lies, \\That the trouble is, and if they do nothing else, at least 
succeed in convincing them that there is someone \vho cares for their 
soul and \vould do what he could to lend thenl a helping hand. 
The captain of \VhOnl I \yas speaking \vas got hold of in this ,vay. 
He \vas deeply impressed, and was induced to abandon once and for 
all his habits of intemperance. From that ll1eeting he \vent an 
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altered nIan. lIe regained his position in the nIerchant service, and 
t\veh"e n10l1ths after\vards astonished us all by appearing in the 
uniform úf a captain of a large ocean steanler, to testify to those 
\vho \\Tere there ho\v lo\v he had been, ho\v utterly he had lost all 
hold on Society and all hope of the future, \vhen, fortunately led to 
the Shelter, he found friends, counsel, and ,;alvation, and fro III that 
tin1e had never rested until he had regained the position \vhich he 
had forfeited by his intenlperance. 
The nleeting over, the singing girls go back to the '[raining I fonlc, 
and the l1Ien prepare for bed. Our sleeping arrangenlents are 
sonle\\That prinIitive; \ve do not provide feather beds, and ,,"hen you 
go into our dorn1Ìtories, you \vi}] be surprised to find the floor 

overed by \vhat look like an endless array of packing cases. '[hese 
are our beds, and each of theIn forms a cubicle. There is a n1attress 
laid on the floor, and over the Inattress a leather apron, ,,"hich is an 
the bedclothes that \ve find it possible to provide. '[he nlen 
1.1ndress, each by the side of his packing box, and go to sleep under 
their leather C( vering. 1'he dormitory is \varnled \vith hot \Vate1- 
pipes to a ten1perature of 60 degrees, and there has never been any 
-conlplaint of lack of \varnlth on the part of those \vho use the 
Shelter. l'he leather can be kept perfectly clean, and the 
111attresses, covered \vith .-\nlerican cloth, are carefully inspected 
every day, so that no stray specimen of vernlin lnay be 
left in the place. The 11len turn in about ten o'clock and sleep 
until six. \\T e ha'"e ne,-er any disturbances of any kind in the 
Shclters. \Ve ha,"e provided accon1nlodation no\v for several 
thou::,and of the n10st helplessly broken-do\vn nlen in London, 
crin1inals Inany of thenl, l1lendicants, tranlps, those \\'ho are anlong 
the filth and off"5cOllring of an things; but such is the influence 
that is established by the lueeting and the nIoral ascendancy 
of our officers thenlSeh"es, that "Te ha'''e never had a 
fight on the prenlises, and vel Y seldonl do \ve ever heal- 
an oath or an obscene \vord. Sonletinles there has been 
trouble outside the Shelter, \vhen Inen insisted upon conling in 
drunk or ,,'ere other,,'ise ,'iolent; but once let thenl conle to 
the Shelter, and get into the s,,"ing of the concern, and \ve 
have no trouble \\"ith thenl. In the morning they get up and ha\"e 
their breakfast and, after a short service, go off their \"arious \vays. 
\Ve find that \ve can do this, that is to say, \ve can provide coffee 
and bread for breakfast and for supper, and a shake-do\vn on the 
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floor in the packing-boxes I ha\-e described in a \varm dormitory 
for fourpence a head. 
I propose to de\-elop these Shelters, so as to afford e\?ery nlan 
a locker, in \vhich he could store any little yaluables that he- 
TIlay possess. I \yould also alI 0 \\? hinl the use of a boiler in 
the \vashhouse \vith a hot drying oyen, so that he could \vash his, 
shirt oyer night and haye it returned to hinl dry in the morning. 
Only those \vho hayc had practical experience of the difficulty of 
seeking for \vork in London can appreciate the advantages of 
the opportunity to get your shirt \vashed ill this ,,-ay-if 
you haye one. In 1"'rafalgar Square, In 1887, there \vere 
fe\v things that scandalised the public more than the 
spectacle of the poor people camped in the Square, \vashing their 
shirts in the early n10rning at the fountains. If you talk to any nlen 
,,-ho have been on the road for a lengthened period they \"ill tel] 
you that nothing hurts their self-respect Blore or stands Inore fatally 
in the \vay of their getting a job than the Ì1npossibility of getting' 
their little things done up and clean. 
In our poor 111an's "I Ionle" eyeryone could at least keep hill1self 
clean and haye a clean shirt to his back, in a plain \yay, 110 doubt; 
but still not less effectiye than if he ""ere to be put up at one of the 
\Vest End hotels, and \\rould be able to secure any\\"ay the neces- 
saries of life \vhile being passed on to sOlnething far better. '[his is 
the first step. 


SO:.\lE SHELTER TROPHIES. 
Of the practical results \,-hich haye follo\yed our 111ethods of deal- 
ing \vith the outcasts \vho take shelter \vith us \\?e have Inany striking" 
exanlples. I Iere are a fe,,-, each of thenl a transcript of a life 
experience relating to nlen \vho are no,," active, industrious 111enlbers. 
of the comnlunity upon \\"hich but for th
 agency of these Depêts they 
\yould have been preying to this day. 
A. S.- Born in Glasgow, 18:!5, San:d at Clerkenwdl, :\lay 19, 1889, Poor 
parents rai::;ed in a Glasgo,," Slum. \Yas thruwn on the streets at se,'cn ycars. 
of age, becaIne the companion and associate of thieyes, and drifted into crÌmCr 
The following are hi;::; terms of imprisonment :--1..+ day s, 30 days, 30 days, 60- 
days, 60 days (three timf's in sllccession), -t- 111unths, 6 l110nths (twice), 9 l11ontl1s, 
18 months, :2 years, 6 years, 7 years (twice), I-J.. years; 40 years 3 111011ths and 6 
days in the aggregate. \Y...ts flogged for ,'iolent conùuct in gaol 8 times. 
,Yo :\1. (I' Bllff").-Born in Dcptford, 186-+, sa,.ed at Clerkcnwell, l\Iarcb 
3 1st, 1889. His father was an old K ayy Inan, and earned a decent lh.ing 
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iS manager. ,\Y as soher, respl'ctahll', and tru
tworthy. :\Iother was a llis- 
rq>1ltahle dnll1ken 
lattcrn : a cur
l' and di
grac(' to hu
hand and family. The 
home was broken up, and little Buff was given O\'er to tl1(' l'\"il influenc('s of his 
ollepravl'd mother. His 7th hirthday pre!-'l'nt from his admiring par<.'nt was a 
., quarten 0' gin." He got 
on1l' education at the Onc Tun .\lley Ragged School, 
but when nine years old was caught appl(' 
tealing, and 
l'nt to the Indu
trial 

cho()l at Ilforù for 7 year
. Discharged at the end of his term, he drift('d to 
the streets, t he casual ward
, and :\Idropolitan gaols, l'\"l'ry one of whose 
;nteriors he is familiar with. J Ie hecame a ringleader of a gang that infe
tell 
London; a thorlJngh mendicant and ne'er-dn-well; a pest to socidy. Xaturally 
he is a born ll'adl'r, and one of those spirits that command a following; conse- 
-(Inently, when he got Sah-atioll, the major part of his following came aft<.'r him 
tu the Slwlter, and t'\yentually to God" His charact<.'r 
ince cunversion has heen 
altogether satisfactory, and he is now an Orderly at '\Yhitechapel, amI to all 
appearances a .. tnlP lad..' 


c. 'V. (" Frj
co ., ).- Born 111 San Francisco, I 86::!. Sa\"l
ù April ::!.+th, 
1889. Taken away from home at the age of eight year
, and madt' his way to 
Texas. Here he took np life amongst the Ranches as a Cowhoy, and varied it 
with occasiunal trips tu sea, dt:'\"eloping into a typical bra

 and rowdy. He had 
:2 .p'ars for mutiny at sca, ...J. years for mult. stealing, 5 years for cattle 
tealing, 
.and ha
 altogt'ther hccn in gaol for thirteen year
 and elen
n months. He came 
on'r to England, got mixl'd np with thien's and casuals here, and did 
e\'eral 
short t('rm
 of impri
on,ment. He was met on his release at 
Iillbank hy an old 
chnm (Buff) and tlU' Shelter Captain; came tu 
lwIter, got 
aYed, and has stood 
firm. 


H. . \,-Burn at ] kptford, 1850, Savcli at Clerkl'nweIl, J annary I ::!th, 
188 9_ Lost mother in eady life, 
tep-m(}ther difficulty "Sup<.'J"\.ening, and a 
propcnsity to misappropriation of 
maJl things dcn
lope(1 into thie\"ing. J Ie 
followed the sea, became a hard drinker, a foul-moutlwd hlasphemer, and a 
hlatant sponter of infidelity. He driftt'd about for y('ar
, a
hon' and afloat, 
.,and eVl'ntnally reached the Shelter 
tranded. Hen
 he sought God, and has 
done well. This 
l1lnmcr he had charge of a gang of haymakers 
ent into 
the country, and 
t()od the ordeal sati
factorily. He seems honest in his 
profl'

ion, and 
tri\"es patiently to io}low after God. He is at the 
w()rk
hops. 
H. S.---Burn at .\--. in Scotland. Like most Scotch lads although 
parcnts were in poor circum
tanct's he managed to gd a good edncation. 
Eady in life he tuok to nl'wspaper work, and picked np the details of the 
journalistic profe
sion in sl'vl'ral prominent papers in X.H. Eventually he got 
.a po
ition on a provincial newspaper, and having put 111 a courSt
 at Gla
go\V 
Unin.rsity, graduated B,.-\, ther<.'. .\ftcr this he \\"as on the 
taft. of a 
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'YeIsh paper. E.e Inarrit:ù a decent girl, and had se'"eral little ones, but 
gl\"lng way to drinl\:, lost position, \\"ife, family, and friends. .. \t times. 
hc would struggle up and recover himself, and appears gent"rally to ha,'p 
heen able to "3ecure a position, hut again and again his besetment O'"elTame- 
him, and each time he would drift lower and lower. For a time he was engaged 
in secretarial work on a pruminent London Charity, but fell repeatedly, and at 
length was dislnissed. He came to us an utter outcast, was sent to Shelter and 
'Yorkshop got sa,'ed, and is no\\" in a good situation. He gi\"ès e"ery promisl'
 
and those best able to judge 
eem n.'ry sanguine that at last a real good '\'ork 
has been accomplished in him. 
F. D.-'Yas born in London, and brought up to the iron trade. Held several 
good situations, losing one after another, from drink and irregularity. On unc 
occasion, with [20 in his pocket, he started for l\Ianchcster, got drunk there, \\"as 
locked up and fined fixe shillings. and fifteen shillings costs; this I1f' paid, and as. 
he was leaying the Court, a gentleman stopped hiIn, saying that he knew his father, 
and inviting him to his house; howeyer, ,\-ith [10 in his pocket, he was too 
independent, and he declined; hut the gentkman ga"c him his address, and 
left him. A fe,," days squandered his cash, and clothes soon followed, all dis- 
appearing for drink, and then ,,'ithout a coin he presented himsclf at the 
address gÏ\"en to him, at ten o.clock at night. It turned out to be his uncle, wllo 
ga\T' him ['2 to go back to London, but this too disappeared for liquor, He 
tramped hack to London utterly destitute, Se\'eral nights were passed on the 
Embankment, and on one occasion a gentleman gave him a ticket for tl1{
" 
She!tpr; this, ho\\"e,-er, he 
old for '2d, and had a pint of hf'er, and stopped out 
all night. But it 
et him thinking, and he detennined next day to raise 4d, and 
spc what a Shelter was like. He came to vVhitechapel, becan1e a regular CllS- 
tomer, eight month::; ago got sayed, and i::; no\\" doing well. 


F, H.--\Ya::; born at Birmingham. 1858. Sa\"ed at \Vhitechapel, l\larch 
26th, 1890. Father died in hi
 infancy, Inotl1<.'r Inarrying again. Thp 
stepfatlH'r was a drunken na\"\")", and used to knock thf" mother about, and the 
lad wa
 left to the streets. At 1'2 years of age he left hOlne, and tramped to- 
Lh'erpool, begging his ,,'ay, and sleeping on the roadsides. In Lh"erpool he 
li,'ed about the Ducks for some days, sleeping where he could. Police found 
him and returned him to Birmingham; his reception being an unmerciful 
thrashing from the drunken stepfather. I-Ie got se\'eral jobs as errand-boy, 
remarkable for his secr<.>t pilferings, and two y<.>ars later left ,\rith fifty shillings 
stolen l1U>l1ey, anù rea'c;hed l\Iiùcllesbrough by road. Got \\'ork in a nail factory" 

tayed nine months, then stole nine shillings frmn fellow-lodger, and again 
took the road. He reached Birminghmn, and finding a warrant out for him,. 
joined the 
X a'"y. He \\"as 1Il the Imþregnable training-ship three years,. 
hehan:,'J him
E"lf, only getting "one dozen," and was transferred "ritlt 
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character mark('d .. good" to th(' IroJ/ 1 )ul" in the China 
l'as; 
oon 
got drinking, and wa
 lock('(} up and imprisoned for riotous conduct ill 
alnw
t (',"('ry port 111 tlw stati()n
. H(' brok(' ship. and deserted 
sen'ral times, and wa
 a thorough s}wcÍmcn of a had British tar. ] 1(' 

aw gaol in 
ignapon', I long Kong, Yokohama. Shanghai, Canton, and otlH'r 
place
" In th"e years returned home, and, after furlough, joined the Bellt- 
Isl' in the Irish station, 'Vhisky here again got hold of him. and excess 
ruined his constitution, On his lean
 he had married, and on his discharge 
joined his wife in Birmingham. For S0111e time he worked as sw('eper in the 
market, hut two years ago lkserted his wife and family, and came to London, 
settled down to a loafer"!' life, li,'ed on th(' strf'f'ts with Casual \Vards for his 
hOIllf'. En
ntually came to \ \'hitechapel Shelter, and got sa,'ed. He is now 
a trustworthy, reliahle lad; has become reconciled to wife: who came to London 
to see him, and he bids fair to he a useful man, 


J. \Y. 
S..-Born in Plymouth. His parents arc re
pectable peuple. He is cle\"er 
at his husiness, and has held good situations" Twu years ago he came to London, 
fell into c,"il C(lurse
, and took to drink, Lost situation after situation. and kept on 
drinking; lost eYt.'rything, and came to the street
. He fnund out \Vestminster 
Shelter, anù e,"entually got sa,'ed ; his parents \\"ere communicated with, and help 
and cluthes forthcoming; with Sah"ation came hope and energy; he got a situation 
at LewÌ::;ham (7d, per hour) at his tradt.. Four month
 standing, and is a 
promising Suldier as well as a respectable I11t'chanic. 
J. ,[,-Born i.1 1rdand ; w('11 educated (commercially); clerk and accountant. 
Early in life joined the Qucen"s Army, and by good conduct \\'od:ed hi
 '\"ay 
up. '\"as orderly-room clerk and paymaster\:; assi-stant in his regiment. 
Ht. let! a steady life whilst in tlU' sf>n-ice, and at the expiration of his 
term passed into the Resen"c with a I, '"ery good" character, He '\"as a long 
time unemployed, and this appears to ha'T' reduced him to despair, and so to 
drink, He sank to the lowest ehb, and camp to \Vestminstf>r in a deplorablp 
conùition; coatless, hatlc
s, shirtless, dirty altogether, a fearful specimen 01 
what a man of gooù parentage can he brought to, ... \ftcr being at Shelter somp 
time, he got saved. was passed to \Y orkshops, and ga'"e great satisfaction. At 
present he is doing c1erical \\'ork and gin.:
 satisfaction as a workman: a good 
Influence in the place. 
J. S,-Born in London, uf decent parentage. From a child he exhibited 
thie,'ing propensities; soon got into the hands of the police, and \\ as 
in anù out of gaol continually. Ht
 led the life uf a confirmed tramp, and ro'"eJ 
all o,'er the United Kingdom. He has been in penal sery
tudc three times, and 
his la!'t term was for sc'"en years, with police supervisi(,n. _\fter his release he 
married a respectable girl, and tried to reform, but circumstance,; were against him; 
character he had none, a gaol career only tu recommend him, and so he and 
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his wife e\'entually drifted to destitution. They came to the Shelter, and askeJ 
advice; they were recci\'ed, and he made application to the 
itting 
lagistrate at 
Clerkenwell as to a situation, and what he ought to do. The 
Iagistrate 
helped him, and thanked the Sah'ation Army for its efforts in hehalf of him and 
SHch as he, and asked us to look after thc> applicant. 4-\ littlf' work was given 
him, and after a time a good situation procured. Tn-day they haye a good 
time; he is steadily employed, anù both arc H'n'ing God, holding the respect 
and confidence of neighbours, etc. 


E. G.-Came to England in the sernce of a family ot positÌon, and 
afterwards was butler and upper servant in sen
ral houses of the nobiJity. His 
heaJth broke down, and for a long time he was altogether unfit [or work. He 
had saved a consickrable sum of money, hut the cost of doctors and tlw neces- 
saries of a sick man soon played havoc \\'ith his little stan.., and he be-came 
reduced to penury and absolute want. For some time he was in the 'Yorkhouse, 
and, being discharged, he was advised to go to the Shelter. He was lo\\' in 
health as \\"ell as in circumstances, and broken in :.::pirit, almost despairing. He 
,,'as lovingly advised to cast his care upon God, and e\'entually he wa
 con- 
vertecl. After some time \\'ork was obtained as porter in a City warehouse. 
Assiduity and faithfulness in a year raised him h) the position of tra\"eIlcr, To- 
day he prospers in body and soul, retaining the respect and confidencf' of all 
a
sociated with him. 


\Ve might nlultiply these records, but those gIven sho\v the kind 
of results attained. 
'There's no reason to think that influences \vhich haye been 
blessed 'of God to the salvation of these poor feIlo\\Ts ,viIl not be 
equa11y efficacious if applied on a ,,'ider scale and oyer a vaster 
area. The thing to be noted in all these cases is that it ,vas not the 
nlere feeding ,vhich effected the resu1t; it ,vas the conlbination of the 
feeding \vith the personal labour for the individual sou1. Sti11, if \VC 
had not fed them, \ve should never have conle near enough to gain 
any hold upon their hearts. If \ve had nlerely fed thenl, they ,yould 
have gone a,vay next day to resuIl1e, \vith increased energy, the 
predatory and vagrant life which they had been leading. But \vhen 
our feeding and Shelter Depôts brought thenl to close quarters, our 
officers were literally able to put their arnlS round their necks and 
plead with them as brethren \vho had gone astray. \Ve told then1 
that their sins and sorro,vs had not shut thenl out [ron1 the love of the 
Everlasting Father, \vho had sent us to thenl to help then1 \vith all the 
power of our strong organisation, of the Divine authority of \vhich \ve 
never feel so sure as \vhen it is going forth to seek and to save the lost. 
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The foregoing, it \\"il1 be said, is al1 very \\'el1 for your outcast \\'hen 
he has got fourpence in his pocket, but \"hat if he has not got his 
fourpence? \Vhat if you are confronted \vith a cro\\'d of hungry 
,desperate \\-retches, \vithout even a penny in their pouch, demanding 
food and shelter? This objection is natural enough, and has been 
,duly considered froln the first. 
I propose to establish in connection \vith every Food and Shelter 
I)epôt a \V orkshop or Labour Yard, in \\"hich any person \\"ho COBles 
-destitute and starving \\"il1 be supplied \\"ith sufficient \\"ork to enable 
hinl to earn the fourpence needed for his bed and board. This is a 
fundamental feature of the Schenle, and one which I think \vi11 
-conlnlend it to all those \vho are anxious to benefit the poor by 
.enabling them to help themseh"es \\"ithout the demoralising interven- 
tion of charitable relief. 
Let us take our stand for a nlonlent at the door of one of our 
Shelters. 1
here conles along a grinl}', ragged, footsore tranlp, his 
feet bursting out from the sides of his shoes, his clothes al1 rags, 
with filthy shirt and to\\"sel1ed hair. He has been, he tells you, on 
the tramp for the last three \veeks, seeking \\"ork and finding none, 
-slept last night on the Enlbanknlent, and \vants to kno\\" if you can 
give him a bite and a sup, and shelter for the night. Has he any 
Inoney? r\ ot he; he probably spent the last penny he begged 01- 
earned in a pipe of tobacco, \\"ith \vhich to dull the cravings of his 
hungry stomach. \Vhat are you to do \vith this l11an? 
H.emeillber this is no fancy sketch- it is a typical case. There 
-are hundreds and thousands of such applicants. ,Anyone \\"ho is 
at al1 fan1Ïliar \vith life in London and our other large to\\"115, will 
recognise that gaunt figure standing there asking for bread and 
shelter or for ""ork by \vhich he can obtain both. \Vhat can \ve 
<10 \\"ith hinl? Before hiln Society stands paralysed, quieting its 
.conscience e\"ery no\v and then by an occasional dole of bread 
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and soup, varied \vith the senli-criminal treatlnent of the casua\ 
ward, until the manhood is crushed out of the ll1an and you ha\'e in 
your hands a reckless, despairing, spirit-broken creature, \vith not even 
an aspiration to rise above his miserable circumstances, covered \-vith 
vermin and filth, sinking ever lo\ver and lo\ver, until at last he is. 
hurried out of sight in the rough shell \vhich carries hin1 to a pauper's. 
gra ve. 
I propose to take that Inan, put a strong arnl round hinl, and 
extricate hinl fron1 the mire in ,,'hich he is all but suffocated. As a 
first step \-ve \-vill say to him, " You are hungry, here is food; you 
are homeless, here is a shelter for your head; but renlember you 
must \vork for your rations. '[his is not charity; it is \vork for the 
\vorkless, help for those ,,'ho cannot help themselves. There is the 
labour shed, go and earn your fourpence, and then come in out of 
the cold and the \vet into the \varm shelter; here is your mug of 
coffee and your great chunk of bread, and after you have finished 
these there is a meeting going on in full s\-ving \vith its joyful music 
and hearty human intercourse. '[here are those \vho pray for you 
and \\'ith you, and \-vill make you feel yourself a brother anlong n1en. 
There is your shake-do\vn on the floor, \vhere you \-vill have YOUl; 
\varm, quiet bed, undisturbed by the ribaldry and curses \-vith \-vhich 
you have been falniliar too long. '[here is the \vash-house, where 
you can have a thorough \vash-up at last, after all these days of 
un\-vashedness. There is plenty of soap and \varm \vater and clean 
to\vels; there, too, you can \vash your shirt and have it dried \vhile 
you sleep. In the morning \vhen you get up there \-vill be breakfast 
for you, and your shirt \-vill be dry and clean. Then \-vhen you are 
\vashed and rested, and are no longer faint \-vith hunger, you can go 
and seek a job, or go back to the Labour shop until something bettcl- 
turn up." 
But \vhere and ho\\' ? 
No\\" let me introduce you to our Labour '):Tard. Here is no 
pretence of charity beyond the charity \vhich gives a nlan remunera- 
tive labour. It is not our business to pay men \vages. \Vhat \ve 
propose is to enable those, nlale or fenlale, \vho are destitute, to earn 
their rations and do enough \vork to pay for their lodging until they 
are able to go out into the \-vodd and earn \vages for then1selves. 
There is no c01l1pulsion upon anyone to resort to our shelter, but if 
a penniless man \vants food he nlust, as a rule, do \york sufficient to 
pay for \vhat he has of that and of other acconlnlodation. I say as a rule 
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bccause, of course, our Officers \vill be allowed to Blake exceptions in 
cxtre111C cases, but the rule \vill be first \\-ork then cat. j\nd 
that anlount of \vork will be exacted rigorously. It is that \vhich 
distinguishcs this Schenlc from nlere charitable relief. 
I do not \vish to havc any hand in establishing a nc\\" centre of 
dCllloralisation. I do not ,,-ant IllY custonlers to be pauperised by 
beilig treated to anything ,vhich they do not earn. 'fo develop 
self-respect in the man, to nlake hinl feel that at last he has 
got his foot planted on the first rung of the ladder ,vhich leads 
up\yards, is vitally ill1portant, and this cannot be done unless the 
bargain bet\'"een hinl and Ine is strictly carried out. So much coffee, 
so Inuch bread, so 111uch shelter, so much \varn1th and light fronl nlC p 
but so nluch labour in rcturn from hinl. 
\Yhat labour? it is asked. For anS\\Ter to this question I \vould 
like to take you dO"ïl to our Industrial \\"orkshops in \VhitechapeL 
'There you \vill see the Schenle in experinlental operation. \Vhat we 
are doing there ""e propose to do e\"eryw'here up to the extent of thc 
necessity, and there is no reason \vhy ""c should fail else,yhere if "'C 
can 
ucceed there. 
Our Industrial Factory at \\"hitechapel ,,-as established this Spring. 
\\Te opened it on a very sll1all scale. It has developed until ""e have 
nearly ninety 111en at \york. Some of these are skilled ,vorkmcn 
,vho are engaged in carpentry. The particular job they have no"p 
in hand is the nlaking of benches for the Sah-ation Army. Others 
are engaged in Blat 111aking, sonle are cobblers, others painters, and 
so forth. '[his trial effort has, so far, ans\vered admirably. 1\0 
one ,,'ho is taken on conles for a pennanency. So long as he i
 
\villing to \vork for his rations he is supplied \vith nlaterials and 
pro\'idcd \vith skilled superintendents. The hours of \york are 
cight per day. I Iere arc the rules and regulations under ,,'hich the 
,,-ork is carricd on at present :- 
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Temporary Headquarters- 
36, CPPER '1'II.-\:\1I-.s STREET, LO
DQ
, E.C. 
CITY IXI>CSTRL\L 'YORKSHOPS. 
OBJEcTs.-These workshops are open for the rC'lief of the unemploycd:am} 
dl'
titutC', the object heing to make it unnece
::;ary for the homeless or \\'C)rkles<; 
to h(. compelled to go to the \\ orkhnuse or Casual 'Yanl, food and shelter heing 
pro\.ided for them in exchange for work done by them, until they l'an procure 
,vork fur t1wmsehTs. or it can he found for them el
ewherl'. 
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PLAX OF OPERATIOX,-All those applying for assistance will be placed in 
what is termed the first class. They must be willing tu do any kind of work 
,allottpd to them. \Yhile they remain in the first class, they shall b<.' pntitled to 
three meals a day, and sheJter for the night, and will be exppckd in return to 
cheerfully perform the work allutted to them. 
Promutions will be made from this first-class to the second-class of all thuse 
considered eligible by thp Labuur Directors. They will, in addition to the food 
,and shelter abo\'e mentioned, receive smns of money up to 5s. at the end of the 
""et'k, for the purpuse of assisting them to provide themseh'es with tools, to get 
wurk uut
ide. 


REGCLATIOXS.-XU ::smuking, drinking, had language. or conduct calculated 
to demoralize will be permitted on the factory prf'mise
. Xo one under the 
influence of drink will be admitted, Anyone refusing to work, or guilty of bad 
conduct, will be required to leave the premise
. 
HOCRS OF '\"ORK,-7 a.m, to 8.30 a.m.; 9 a,m. to I p.In.; :2 p,m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Doors will be closed 5 minutes after 7, 9, and :2 p.m. Fooù Checks will be 
given to al as they pass out at each meal timC'. 
Ieals and ShcJter pnn"ided at 
27'2, 'Yhitechapel Road. 
Our practical experience sho\vs that \ve can provide \vork by \\"hich 
a n1an can earn his rations. \Ve shall be careful not to sell the goods 
so manufactured at less than the market prices. In fire\vood, for 
instance, \ve have endeavoured to be rather above the average than 
below' it. .L\s stated else,vhere, \\Te are firn1ly opposed to injuring 
()ne class of ,vorkn1en \vhile helping another. 
..Attempts on son1e\vhat sin1ilar lines to those no\v being described 
have hitherto excited the liyeliest feelings of jealousy on the part of 
the Trade Unions, and representatives of labour. They rightly 
consider it unfair that labour partly paid for out of the Rates and 
"faxes, or by Charitable Contributions, should be put upon the market 
at less than Inarket value, and so con1petc unjustly \vith the pro- 
duction of those \\'ho have in the first instdnce to furnish an in1pur- 
tant quota of the funds by \\"I1Ïch these Criminal or Pauper ,yorkers 
are supported. No such jealousy can justly exist in relation to our 
Schen1e, seeing that \ve are endeavouring to raise the standard of 
labour and are pledged to a ,var to the death against s\veating in 
every shape and forn1. 
But, it ,viII be asked, ho,v do these Out-of- Works conduct 
then1selves ,vhen you get them into the Factory? Upon this point I 
ha\'e a "ery satisfactory report to render. Many, no doubt, are belo\v 
par, under-fed, and suffering fron1 ill health, or the consequence of 
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their intenlperance. I\Iany also are old nlen, ,,'ho ha\"e been cro\vded 
out of the labour 111arket by their younger generation. But, \vithout 
nlaking too many allo\'"ances on these grounds, I nlay fairly say that 
these nlen hayc 
ho\vn themseh"es not only anxious and \villing, but 
able to ,,"ork. Our Factory Superintendent reports: - 
Of loss of time therC' has practically heen none since the opening, J unC' 29th" 
Each man during his ;::;tay, with hardly an C'xct'ption, has presented himself 
pnnctually at opening time and worked more or k

 as
iduollsly th(' whole' of 
the labour ,honrs. The l
orals of the men han- heen good, in not more than 
three instances has there been an on>rt act of di
ob('dicnce, insuhonlination, or 
mbchief. The men, as a whule, are uniformly ci,'il, willing, and satisfied; they 
art' all fairly industriolls, some, and that not a few, are, a

idllous and energetic. 
The Foremen ha,-e had no serioll
 complaints to make or dC'liqllencies to repl>rt
 
On the 15th of August I had a return nlade of the names and 
trades and nlode of eInployrnent of the nlen at ,,"ork. Of the forty 
in the shops at that nlonlent, eight ""ere carpenters, t,,"elye labourers, 
1\vo tailors, t\\TO sailors, three clerks, t,,"O engineers, ,,"hile anlong the 
rest \vas a shoenlaker, t".o grocers, a cooper, a sail maker, a l1lusician, 
a painter, and a stonemason. 
ineteen of these ""ere elnployed in 
sa\ving, cutting and tying up fire\vood, six \vere making mats, seven 
nlaking sacks, and the rest ""ere ell1ployed in yarious odd jobs. 
Al1long thenl ,,"as a Russian carpenter \\"ho could not speak a ""ord 
of English. 'fhe ,,"hole place is a hi\"e of industry ,,"hich fills the 
hearts of those ,,"ho go to see it ,,"ith hope that sonlething is about 
to be done to soh-e the difficulty of the unenlployed. 
...\lthough our Factories ,,"ill be pernlanent institutions they ,,-ill not 
be anything more than tenlporary resting-places to those ,,"ho a\"ail 
themseh"es ot their ad\"antages. 'fhey are harbours of refuge into 
,,"hich the storm-tossed \vorkman Inay run and re-fit, so that he lnay 
again push out to the ordinary sea of labour and earn his living. 
'fhe establishment of these Industrial Factories seenlS to be one of 
the nlost ob\"ious duties of those 'vho \vould effectually deal ,,"ith the 
Social Problenl. The}: are as indispensable a link in the chain of 
deli\'erance as the Shelters, but they are only a link and not a 
stopping-place. And \ye do not propose that they should be 
regarded as anything but stepping-stones to better things. 
These Shops ,,-ill also be of seryice for I1len and \\"onlen tenlporarily 
unemployed \vho haye fan1ilies, and \vho possess sonle sort of a 
honle. In numerous instances, if by any llleans these unfortunates 
could find bread and rent fOl- a fe\," \,"eeks, they \\"ould tide o,"ec 
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their difficulties, and an untold amount of nlisery ,vould be a\"erted. 
In such cases Work \vould be supplied at their o,vn honles \vhere 
preferred, especially for the ,vomen and children, and such renlunera- 
tion would be ailned at as ,vould supply the inln1ediate necessities of 
the hour. To those ,vho have rent to pay and fan1Ìlies to support 
something beyond rations ".ould be indispensable. 
1'he Labour Shops ,"viII enable us to work out our Anti-S".cating 
experiments. For instance, \ve propose at once to con1nlence n1anU- 
facturing match boxes, for \\yhich we shall ailTI at giving nearly treble 
the alnount at present paid to the poor starying creatures engaged in 
this "york. 
In all these \vorkshops our success \\Till dcpend upon the extent 
to \yhich \ve are able to establish and nlaintain in the Blinds of the 
,vorkers sound Inoral sentiments and to cultivate a spirit of hope- 
fulness and aspiration. We shall continually seek to impress upon 
them the fact that \vhile ,ve desire to feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked, and proyide shelter for the shelterless, ".e are still 1110re 
anxious to bring about that regeneration of heart and life \vhich is 
essential to their future happiness and \'Tell-being. 
But no conlpulsion \vill for a moment be allo\ved \vith respect to 
religion. The Inan \vho professes to love and serve God \vill be 
helped because of such profession, and the nlan \vho doe
 not \vill 
be helped in the hope that he ,,-ill, sooner or later, "in grati- 
tude to God, do the same; but there "Till be no Inelancholy Inisery- 
nlaking for any. There is no sanctimonious long face in the 

.\rmy. vVe talk freely about Salvation, because it is to us 
the very light and joy of our existence. We are happy, and \ve 
\vish others to share our joy. We know by our O\\Tll experience 
that life is a very different thing \vhen \ve have found the peace 
-of God, and are working together \vith l-lin1 for the salvation of the 
"\vorld, instead of toiling for the realisation of ,vorldly an1bition or 
the amassing of earth I y gain. 
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\Vhen \YC have got the hOlneless, penniless tran1p \vashed, and 
110uscd, and fed at the Shelter, and have secul
ed him the means of 
.earning his fourpence by chopping fire\vood, or n1aking n1ats or 
cobbling the shoes of his fello\v-Iabourers at the Factory, \\?e have 
next to seriously address ourselvcs to the problem of ho\v to help 
hin1 to get back into the regular ranks of industry. '[he Shelter and 
the Factory are but 
tepping-
tones, \vhich have this ad\?antage, they 
gi\'c us tin1e to look round and to see \vhat there is in a n1an and 
,d1at \ve can make of hin1. 
'[he first and most obvious thing to do is to ascertain \vhether 
there is any demand in the rcgular n1arket for the labour ,vhich is 
thus thro\vn upon ûur hands. I n order to ascertain this I have 
.already established a Labour Bureau, the operations of ,vhich I 
shall at once largely extend, at \d1ich en1ployers can registel. their 
needs, and ,vorkn1cn can register their nan1es and the kind of ,york 
they can do. 
.At present there is no labour exchange in cxistence in this country. 
"l'he colulnns of the daily ne\vspaper are the only substitute for this much 
needed register. It is one of the Inany painful consequence
 arising 
from the overgro\vth of citics. In a village \\-here e\"erybody knows 
.everybody else this necessity does not exist. I f a farmer \\"ants a 
.couple of extra men for mo\ving or SOlne more \VOn1en for binding 
.at harvest tin1e, he runs over in his n1ind the nalnes of every avail- 
.able person in the parish. Even in a small to\\"n there is little 
,difficulty in kno\ving \vho \\"ants en1ployment. Rut in the cities 
this kno\\?ledge is not available; hence \ve constantly hear of per- 
.sons \\?ho ,vould be very glad to en1ploy labour for odd jobs in an 
occasional stress of \vork ,vhile at the same time hundreds of persons 
are starving for ,vant of \\?ork at another end of the to'wn. To meet 
.this evil the ]a\\?s of Supply and Den1and have created the S\\ eating 
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Middlenlen, \vho farnl out the unfortunates and charge so heayy a 
comnlission for their share that the poor wretches \\'ho do the \vork 
receiye hardly enough to keep body and soul together. I propose- 
to change all this by establishing registers \vhich \vill enable us to 
lay our hands at a TI10ment's notice upon all the unenlployed nlen in 
a district in any particular trade. In this \vay \ve should becol1le- 
the uni\-ersal intermediary bet\veen those \vho haye no eInployment 
and those \vho \vant \VOrknlen. 
In this \\ye do not propose to supersede or interfere \yith the- 
regular Trade Unions. Where Unions exist \ve should place our-- 
selyes in eyery case in comnlunication \vith their officials. But the 
1nost helpless mass of lnisery is to be found among the unorganised 
labourers \vho have no Union, and \vho are, therefore, the natural 
prey of the nliddleman. 'Take, for instance, one of the n10st 
\vretched classes of the comulunity, the poor fello".s \vho per- 
aIl1bulate the streets as Sand\vich Men. These are farnled out by 
certain finns. If you \vish to send fifty or a hundred n1en through 
London carrying boards announcing the exceI1ence of your goods, 
you go to an advertising firn1 \vho \"ill undertake to supp1y you 
\vith as nlany sand\vich Inen as you \vant for t\\"o shillings or half a. 
cro\\yn a day. 'fhe men are forthcoming, your goods are adyertised, 
you pay your Inoney, but hO\\7 n1uch of that goes to the men? 
About one shilling, or one shilling and threepence; the rest goes to, 
the Illiddlen1an. I propose to supersede this Iniddleman by forming 
a Co-operatiye Association of Sand\vich Men. At every Shelter there- 
\vould be a Sand\vich Brigade ready in any nunlbers 'when wanted. 
The cost of registration and organisation, which the Inen ,,-ould 
gladly pay, need not certainly alnount to more than a penny in the- 
shilling. 
All that is needed is to establish a trust\vorthy and disinterested 
centre round \vhich the unemployed can group thelnselves, and 
\vhich "Till form the nucleus of a great Co-operatiye Self-helping 
Association, The advantages of such a Bureau are obvious, But in 
this, also, I do not speak fronl theory. I haye behind me the 
experience of seyen months of labour both in England and Australia. 
In London \\-e have a registration office in Upper Thames Street, 
"There the unenlployed come eyery morning in droves to register 
their nanles and to see \vhether they can obtain situations. In 
Australia, I see, it \vas stated in the House of Assembly that our 
Officers had been instrunlental in finding situations for no less than 
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onc hundt.ed and thirtY-Ì\\Yo "Out-of- \V orks" in a fc\v days. Ilerc, 
in London, \\"c hayc succccded in obtaining clnploYlncnt for a grcat 
nunlber, although, of coursc, it is beyond our po\vcr to help all 
thosc \dIO apply. \\"'c hayc sent hay-nlakers down to thc country 
and therc is eyery reason to belieye that \d1cn our organisation 
is bcttcr kno\yn, and in l1l0rC cxtcnded operation, \\"C shall 
ha\"e a great labour exchange betwcen to\vn and country, so 
that \vhen there is scarcity in one placc and congestion in anothct., 
thcre will be infonnation inllnediatel y scnt, so that the slIrpl us labou
 
can bc drafted into thosc district
 \\"herc labour is \vanted. FOI- 
instance, in thc harvest seasons, \\"ith changeable wcather, it is quite 
a C0l1I1110n occurrcncc for thc crops to be seriously damaged for \vant 
of labourcrs, \\'hilc at the saIne tinle there \\yill be thousands \vandering 
about in the big to\\yns and cities sceking "york, but finding no one to 
hire then1. Extend this systenl all oyer the \vorld, and luakc it not 
only applicable to the transfer of \vorkcrs between the to\\ï1S and the 
proyinces, but bCÌ\\-ecn Country and Country, and it is ilnpossible to 
exaggcrate the enormous ad\yantages \vhich \vould result. 1'he officer 
in charge of our experimental Labour Bureau 
ends me thc following 
notes as to \vhat has already bcen done through thc agency of the 
Upper Thames Street office :- 
Sr-\L \Y...L\ TIOX 
\Rl\I\" SOCL-\L REFORl\I \YI
G. 


L.\BOR BCREAC. 
Bureau opened June 16th, 1890, The follu\\-ing arc particl1Iar
 uf tran
actiol1
 
up to September 
6th, 1890:- 
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:\pplicatiolls from Employers tor ::\Ien 
" ,,\Yomen ... 


Permanent Situations... 
Temporary Employment, ,.iz :-Boardmcll, 
Cleaners, &c., &c. 
Sent to \'.orkshop in Hanbury Street 
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It is obvious that the n10ment you begin to find \vork for the un- 
employed labour of the comn1unity, no nlatter \vhat you do by way 
of the registration and bringing together of those \vho \vant \vork 
and those \,Tho \vant \vorkers, there \vill still remain a vast residuun1 
of uneInployed, and it \vill be the duty of those \vho undertake to 
deal with the question to devise means for securing then1 elnploy- 
ment. Many things are possible when there is a directing in- 
telligence at headquarters and discipline in the rank and file, which 
,vould be utterly impossible \vhen everyone is left to go \vhere he 
pleases, \vhen ten men are running for one nlan's job, and \vhen no 
one can be depended upon to be in the \vay at the tinle he is 
,vanted. \Vhen my Scheme is carried out, there \vill be in every 
populous centre a Captain of Industry, an Officer specially charged 
\vith the regimentation of unorganised labour, \vho \vould be con- 
tinually on the alert, thinking ho\v best to utilise the \vaste human 
material in his district. It is contrary to all previous experience to 
suppose that the addition of so much trained intelligence \vill not 
operate beneficially in securing the disposal of a comnlodity \vhich is 
at present a drug in the market. 
H,-obertson, of Brighton, used frequently to ren1ark that every 
truth \vas built up of two apparent contradictory propositions. In 
the same \vay I may say that the solution of every social difficulty 
is to be found in the discovery of t\VO corresponding difficulties. It 
is like the puzzle n1aps of children. \Vhen you are putting one 
together, you suddenly come upon sonIe a\vlnvard piece that \vill not 
fit in any\vhere, but you do not in disgust and despair break your 
piece into fragnlents or throw it a\vay. On the contrary, you keep 
it by you, kno\ving that before long you will discover a number of 
other pieces \\Thich it will be impossible to fit in until you fix your 
unmanageable, unshapely piece in the centre. No,v, in the \vork of 
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piecing together the fragments \vhich lie scattered around the base 
of our social systelll \ve must not despair because \,-e have in the 
unorganised, untrained labourers that \vhich seenlS hopelessly out 
,of fit \vith eycrything around. 1'here l11USt be sOll1ething correspond- 
;ng to it \vhich is equally useless until he can be brought to bear 
upon it. In other \vords, having got one difficulty in the case of the 
Out-of- \Y orks, \VC nlust cast about to find another difficulty to pair off 
.against it, and then out of two difficulties \vill arise the solution of 
the problem. 
\Ve shall not haye far to seek before \\ye discover in every to\vn 
and in cvcry country the corresponding element .to our unemployed 
labourer. \Ve haye \vaste labour on the one hand; \ve have \'"aste 
.comnlodities on the other. About waste land I shall speak in the 
next chapter; I am concerned no\\" solely ,vith \vaste commodities. 
IIerein \ve haye a lTIeanS of immediately employing a large number 
of nleIl under conditions \vhich \vill enable us to pernlanently provide 
for many of those \"hose hard lot ""e are no\v considering. 
I propose to establish in cvery large to\"n \,"hat I may call" A 
Iiousehold Sah"age Brigade," a civil force of organised collectors, 
.whe \vill patrol the \\"hole to\\"n as regularly as the policeman, \\"ho 
will ha\"e their appointed beats, and each of \vhom \vill be entrusted 
"with the task of collecting the \\-aste of the houses in their circuit. 
In snlall to""ns and yillages this is already done, and it \vill be 
noticed that most of the suggestions \d1Ích 1 haye put forth in this 
book are based upon the central principle, \vhich is that of restoring 
to the oYer-gro\vn, and, therefore, uninformed masses of population 
in our to\vns the sanle intelligence and co-operation as to the nlutual 
wants of each and all, that prevails in your small to\vn or yiIIage. 
'rhe latter is the manageable unit, because its dimensions and its 
needs have not out-gro\vn the range of the individual intelligence 
.and ability of those \vho dwell therein. Our troubles in large 
to\Vn5 arise chiefly fronl the fact that the lllassing of population 
has caused the physical bulk of Society to outgro\v its intelligence. 
It is as if a hun1an being had suddenly developed fresh limbs ,,"hich 
\\?ere not connected by any nervous systenl \vith the gray matter of 
his brain. Such a thing is Ï1npossible in the human being, but, 
unfortunately, it is only too possible in hUl1lan society. In the 
hUl1lan body no nlelnbcr can suffer \\"ithout an instantaneous telc- 
granl being despatched, as it ""cre, to the scat of intelligence; the 
foot or the finger cries out \\"hen it suffers, and the whole body 
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suffers \vith it. So, in a s111al1 c011n11unity, eyery one, rich and poor, 
is TIl0rC or less cognizant of the sufferings of the cOl1llTIunity. In a 
large to\,'n, \vhere people ha\
e ceased to be neighbourJy, there is 
only a congested Blass of population settled do\\-n on a certain sn1a1l 
area \\'ithout any hUlllan ties connecting then1 together. I-Ierc,. 
it is perfectly possible, and it frequently happens, that men 
actual1y die of starvation \vithin a fe\v doors of those Vdl0, 
if they had been infonned of the actual condition of the- 
sufferer that lay \vithin earshot of their con1fortable dra\ving- 
roo111s, \vould have been eager to 111inister the needed relief. What 
\ve have to do, therefore, is to gro\\
 a ne\\' nervous systenl for the- 
body politic, to create a s\vift, almost autolnatic, Ineans of C0111111Ul1i- 
cation bet\yeen the c0l1ll11unity as a whole and the nleanest of its. 
nle111bers, so as to restore to the city \vhat the village possesses. 
I do not say that the plan \yhich I ha\?e suggested is the only 
plan or the best plan concei\Table. All that I clainl for it is that it 
is the only plan vdlich 1 can conceive as practicable at tlIe present 
J110111ent, and that, as a Blatter of fact, it holds the field alone, for no 
one, so far as I have been able to discover, e,'en proposes to reconsti- 
tute the connection bet\veen \\
hat I ha,-c caned the gray 111atter of 
the brain of the 111unicipal cOl1lnlunity and al1 the individual units 
\\-hich 111ake up the body politic. 
Carrying out the sa11le idea I COl1le to the problenl of the \vaste 
c0l11modities of the to\\
ns, and \\
e \vill take this as an earnest of the- 
\,'orking out of the general principle. In the villages there is \?ery 
little \vaste. 'The se\\Tage is applied directly to the land, and so 
beC0111es a source of \\?ealth instead of being elllptied into great 
subterranean reservoirs, to generate poisonous gases, \vhich by a 
1110St ingenious arrangement, are then poured forth into the. 
very heart of our d\\"eUings, as is the case in the great cities. 
N either is there any waste of broken yictuals. l'hc villager" 
has his pig or his poultry, or if he has not a pig his 
neighbour has one, and the collection of broken victuals is con-- 
ducted as regularly as the delivery of the post. And as it is \vith 
broken yictuals, so it is \-vith rags and bones, and old iron, and all 
the d{br/s of a household. When I \vas a boy one of the Inost 
fan1iliar figures in the streets of a country to\vn ,,
as the 1nan, \\'.ho, 
\vith his s111all hand-barrow or donkey-cart, nlade a regular patrol 
through all the streets once a \veek, collecting rags, bones, and all 
other \vaste TIlaterials, buying the sanle fro111 the ju\
eniles \vho 
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.collected thcn1 in specie, not of I ler 
Iajesty's current coin, but of 
,cornnlOIl swcctlnC3.ts, kno\\?11 as .. claggum " or .. taffy." \Vhen the 
t')otling of his fanliliar horn \\?a") heard the children \\?ould bring 
out their stores, and tradc as best thcy could "Tith the itinerant 
rnerchant, ,,-ith the result that the closets \\Thich in our towns to-day 
ha\"c bccoTI1e the rcceptaclcs of all kinds of disused ltlTI1bcr \\"ere 
kept th<:n swept and garnished. 1\ O\V, \vhat I \vant to kno\v is \vhy 
.can ""e not cstablish on a scale COll1n1cnsurate ,,?ith our extended 
n<:cds the rag-and-bone industry in an our great to\\'ns? '[hat there is 
sufficient to pay for the collection is, I think, indisputable. If it paid 
in a sn1all :r\orth-country to""n or 11idland yillage, \dlY would it not 
pay 111uch bcttcr in an area \d1ere the houses 
tand more closely 
togcther, and where luxurious liying and thriftléss habits ha,Te so 
increased that there must be proportionately far Inore breakage, 
IlI0re \vastc, and, therefore, more coHectable l11atter than in the rural 
<listricts? In luoking oyer the ,,-aste of London it has occurred to 
1l1C that in the d(rl)}ï
'i of our households there is sufficient food, it 
lltilised, to fced lnany of the starying poor, and to eTI1ploy son1e 
thousands of then1 in its collection, and, in addition, largely to assist 
the general schen1c, 
\Vhat I propose \vould be to go to ,,"ork on son1ething like the 
follo\\"ing plan :- 
London would be diyided into districts, beginning with that port- 
tion of it 11l0st likely to furnish the largest supplies of ,,-hat ,,-auld be 
,\"orth collection. '[ \\"0 Inen, or a luan and a boy, ,,"ould be told oft 
for this purpose tu this district. 
IIouseholds ,,"ould be requested to alIo\\" a receptacle to be placed 
in sonIe con'"enient spot in "Thich the ser\"ants could deposit the 
waste food, and a sack of son1e description \\?ould also be supplied 
for the paper, rag
, 
'xc. 
'fhe whole \vottId be collected, say once or Ì\vice a \veek, or n10re 
frcquently, according to the season and circun1stances, and transferred 
to depÔts as central as pos
ible to the different district
. 
...\t prcsent much of this \yaste is thrown into the dust-bin, thcre 
to fester and brced disease. '[hcn there are old newspapers, ragged 
bouks, old bottles, tins, canisters, etc. \ \" e all kno,," "That a nunlber 
,of articles thcre are ,,"hich are not quite bad enough to be thrO\n1 
into thc dust heap, and yet are no good to us. \Ve put 
then1 on one 
ide, hoping that something may turn up, and 
.as that sOTI1cthing ,"cry seldon1 doe3 turn up, there th
y renlain. 
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Crippled lnusical instrulnents, for instance, old toys, broken-do,vn 
peranlbulators, old clothes, all the things, in short, for \vhich \ve 
have no Inore need, and for which there is no lnarket \vithin our 
reach, but vvhich \ve feel it \vould be a sin and a shanle to destroy. 
When I get l11Y l-Iousehold Salvage Brigade properly organised, 
beginning, as I said, in sonle district \vhere \ve should be likely t
 
Ineet "7ith most lnaterial, our unifonned collectors \vould call every 
other day or t\\'ice a ,veek ,vith their hand barrow or pony cart. As 
these men \vould be under strict discipline, and nunlbered, the house- 
holder would have a security against any abuse of \vhich such 
regular callers might other\vise be the occasion. 
At present the rag and bone man who drives a nlore or less pre- 
carious liyelihood by intern1Ïttent visits, is looked upon askance by 
prudent house\vives. They fear in Inany cases he takes the refuse- 
in order to have the opportunity of finding something \vhich l11ay be 
,,'orth \vhile " picking up," and should he be inlpudent or negligent 
there is no authority to \VhOnl they can appeal. Under our Brigade, 
each district \vould ha\ye its numbered officer, \\'ho \vould himself be 
subordinate to a superior officer, to \VhOnl any complaints could be 
made, and \vhose duty it \vould be to see that the officers under his 
comnland punctual1y per
onned their rounds and discharged theil- 
duties \vithout offence, 
Here let nle disdainl any intention of interfering \vith the Little- 
Sisters of the Poor, or any other persons, \vho collect the broken 
victuals of hotels and other establishments for charitable purposes.- 
My object is not to poach on 111Y neighbour's dOlllains, nor shall I 
ever be a party to any contentious quarrels for the control of this or 
that source of supply. All that is already utilised I regard as outside- 
my sphere. The unoccupied \vilderness of \vaste is a \vide enough 
area for the operations of our Brigade. But it \\'ill be found in 
practice that there are no competing agenLies. \Vhile the broken 
victuals of certain large hotels are reguhirly collected, the things 
before enul11erated, and a nunlber of others, are untouched because not 
sought after. 
Of the il1InIenSe extent to \vhich Food is \vasted fe\v people have- 
any notion except those ,,'ho ha\ye l11ade actual experinlents. SonIe- 
years ago, Lady W olseley established a system of collection fron1 
house to house in Mayfair, in order to secure Inaterials for a 
charitable kitchen \vhich, in concert with Baroness Burdett-Coutts, she- 
had started at Westnlinster. The amount of the food \vhich she 
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gathered \vas enúrnlOUS. SOll1etinlcs legs of 111utton from \vhich only 
onc or t\VO slices had been cut \vere thro\vn into the tub. \vhere they 
\vaited for the arrival of the cart on its rounds. It is by no means 
an cÀcessive estimate to assume that the \vaste of the kitchens of 
the \Vest End \voulù provide a sufficient sustenance for all the Gut- 
of- \ \T orks \vho ,vill be cmployed in our labour sheds at the 
industrial centres. All that it needs is collection, prompt, systematic, 
by disciplined lllen \vho can be relied upon to discharge their task 
\\"ith punctuality and civility, and vvhose failure in this duty can be 
directly brought to the attention of the controlling authority. 
Of the utilisation of 11luch of the food \vhich is to be so collected I 
shall speak hcreafter, \vhen I come to describe the second great 
division of my sche11le, namely the Farm Colon>y. Much of the food 
collected by the IIousehold Salvage Brigade \vould not be available 
for hun1an consu111ption. In this the greatest care vvould be exercised, 
and the remainder \\?ould be dispatched, if possible, by barges do\vn 
the river to the Farm Colony, \vhere \\ye shall meet it hereafter. 
But food is only one of the nlaterials \vhich \ve should handle. 
At our \Vhitcchapel Factory there is one shoemaker \Vh0111 \ve picked 
ofr the streets destitute and miserable. I Ie is no\v saved, and 
happy, and cobblcs a\vay at the shoe leather of his 111ates. That 
shoenlaker, I foresee, is but the pioneer of a \vhole army of shoe- 
Inakers constantly at \,"ork in repairing the cast-off boots and shoes 
of London. Already in S0111e provincial to\vns a great business is 
done by the con\"ersion of old shoes into ne\\? They call the 111en 
so elnployed translators. Boots and shoes, as every \vearer of 
them kno\vs, do not go to pieces all at once or in all parts at once. 
The sole often \vears out utterly, \vhile the upper leather is quite 
good, or the upper leather bursts \,"hile the sole rell1ains practically 
in a sal\yable condition; but your individual pair of shoes and boots 
are no good to you \vhen any section of thenl is hopelessly gone to 
the bad. But give our trained artist in leather and his army of 
assistd.nts a couple of thousand pairs of boots and shoes, and it \vill 
go ill \,"ith hiln if out of the couple of thousand pairs of \'Tecks he 
cannot construct fi\"e hU11dred pairs, \vhich, if not quite good, \vill 
be imnleasurably better than the apologies for boots \vhich covel- 
the feet of many a poor tramp, to say nothing of the thousands of 
poor children ,vho are at the present 1110nlent attending our public 
schools. In some to\\ï1S they have already established a Boot and 
Shoe Fund in order to provide the little ones \vho come to school 
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\"ith shoes \varranted not to let in \yater bet\veen the school house 
and home. When you remenlber the 43,000 children \vho are 
reported by the School Board to attend the schools of London alone 
unfed and starving, do you not think there are many thousands to 
'\VhOnl \ve could easily dispose, \vith advantage, the resurrected shoes 
of our Boot Factory? 
'rhis, ho\vever, is only one branch of industry. Take old 
tlll1brellas. We all kno\v the itinerant umbrella Inender, \vhose 
.appearance in the neighbourhood of the farnlhouse leads the good 
,vife to look after her poultry and to see \ven to it that the \vatch- 
dog is on the prenlises. But that gentlenlan is almost the only 
.agency by \\'hich old tunbrellas can be rescued fron1 the dust heap. 
Side by side \vith our Boot Factory \ve shall have a great ulnbrella 
,yorks. The iron\vork of one unlbrella \vill be fitted to the stick of 
.another, and even from those that are too hopelessly gone for any 
further use as ulnbrellas \ve shall find plenty of use for their steels 
and \vhalebone. 
So I might go on. Bottles are a fertile source of minor dOlnestic 
\VOITY. When you buy a bottle you have to pay a penny for it ; 
but "'hen you have enlptied it you cannot get a penny b2.ck; no, nor 
eyen a farthing. 'T ou thro\v your en1pty bottle either into the dust 
heap, or let it lie about. But if 'we could collect all the \vaste bottles 
of London every day, it \vould go hardly \vith us if \ye could not 
turn a very prctty penny by \vashing them, sorting theIn, and send- 
ing them out on a ne\v lease of life. The \\Tashing of old bottles 
alone \vill keep a considerable l1ulnber of people going. 
I can imagine the objection \vhich \vill be raised by sonle short- 
sighted people, that by giving the old, second-hand 111aterial a ne\v 
lease of life it "Till be said that \ve shall diminish the demand for 
ne\v material, and so curtail \vork and \yages at one end \vhile \\.c 
are endeavouring to. piece on something at the other. This objec- 
tion reminds me of a remark of a 
 orth Country pilot \vho, \vhen 
speaking of the dulness in the shipbuilding industry, said that 
nothing \vould do any good but a series of heavy storms, \"hich 
\vould send a goodly nunlber of ocean-going steamers to the bottonl, 
to replace \vhich, this political econon1Ïst thought, the yards \voulcl 
once 
ore be filled \,'ith orders. This, ho\ve\Ter, is not the ".ay in 
\vhich \\.ork is supplied. EcononlY is a great auxiliary to trade, 
inaS111Uch as the money sayed is expended on other products of 
industry 
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'[here is one 111aterial that is continually incrcasing in quantity, 
,,-hich is the despair of the life of the householder and of the Local 
Sanitary 
\uthority. I refer to the tins in ,,?hich pro\'isiol1s are 
supplied. Xowadays evcrything con1es to us in tins. \Ye have 
coffee tins, n1eat tins, saln10n tins, and tins ad Ilflll:){'(lIIl. 'fin is 
beconlÏng nlore and l1lore the unj\'ersal envelope of the rations of 
lnan. But \vhen you ha\?e extracted the contents of the tin \vhat 
can you do ,,'ith it? I luge mountains of empty tins lie about every 
dust yard, for as yet no man has disco\-ered a nlcans of utilising theln 
,vhen in great nlasses. 'fheir lnarket price is about four or five 
shillings a ton, but they are so light that it ,,"ould take half a dozen 
trucks to hold a ton. '[hey formerly burnt then1 for the sake of the 

oldcr, but no\\", by a ne\v process, they are jo!nted ,,'ithout solder. 
'fhe problen1 of the utilisation of the tins is one to \vhich ""e ,,'ould 
have to addl ess ourseh?es, and I aln by no nleans desponding as to 
the result. 
I sec in the old tins of London at least one 111eanS of establishing 
an industry ,,"hich is at present ahnost l1lonopolised by our ne
gh- 
bours. 
Iost of the toys \vhich are sold in France on X e\\? \. ear's 
Day are ahnost entirely 111ade of sardine tins collected in the French 
capital. The toy nlarket of England is at present far fronl being 
overstocked, for there are Inu1titudes of children \\"ho have no toys 
,vorth speaking of \"ith ,,'hich to anluse thenlseh-es. In these clnpty 
tins I see a means of employing a large nunlber of people in turning 
out cheap toys ,,"hich \vi11 add a ne\v joy to the households of the 
poor--the poor to \\"holn cvery farthing is inlportant, not the rich- 
the rich can ah\"ays gct toys-but the children of the poor, \\?ho live 
in one room and have nothing to look out upon but the SIUlIl or the 
strcct. These desolate little things need our toys, and if supplied 
cheap enough they \,"ill take thel11 in suffìcicnt quantities to Blake it 
,vorth ,,'hile to lnanufacture then!. 
.t\ \vhole book 111ight be \\Titten concerning the utilisatiol1 of the 
,vaste of London. But I am not going to \\Tite one. I hope before 
long to do s0111ething nluch bctter than "Tite a book, nanlely, to 
establish an organisation to utilisc the \vaste, and then if I describe 
\\"hat is being done it \"ill be nluch bctter than by no\\? explaining 
,vhat I propose to do. But there is one nlore \\-aste nlaterial to 
\vhich it is necessary to allude. I refer to old ne\vspapcrs and 
lnagazine
, and books. :\c\\"spapers accumulate in our houses until 
've son1etiI11eS burn thelll in sheer di5gust. l\lagazines and old books 
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lunlber 
ur shelyes until \,
e hardly kno\v ,,"here to turn to put a 
new \TOlunle. My Brigade \vill relieve the householder fron1 these 
difficulties, and thereby becoll1c a great distributing agency of cheap 
literature. After the magazine has done its duty in the middle 
class household it can be passed on to the reading-rooms, \vork- 
houses, and hospitals. Eyery publication issued fronl the Press 
that is of the slightest use to nlen and \vomen \vill, by our Schenle, 
acquire a double share of usefulness. It \vill be read first by its. 
o\vner, and then by many people ,,-ho vvould never otherv.-ise see it. 
We shall establish an inlnlense second-hand book shop. All the 
best books that come into our hands \vil1 be exposed for sale, not 
Inerely at our central depôts, but on the barro\
;s of our peripatetic 
colporteurs, \vho \
:ill go fron1 street to street \vith literature 'which, 
I trust, ,,-ill be sonle\vhat superior to the ordinary pabulunl supplied 
to the poor. After \ve have sold all \\Te could, and given a\vay all 
that is needed to public institutions, the remainder \vill be carried 
do\vn to our great Paper Mill, of \vhich \ve shall speak later, in 
connection \vith our Farnl Colony. 
The IIousehold Salvage Brigade \vill constitute an agency capable 
of being utilised to any extent for the distribution of parcels 
ne\vspapers, &c. When once you have your reliable man \vho \vilJ 
call at every house \vith the regularity of a postnlan, and go his beat 
\vith the punctuality of a policeman, you can do great things \vith 
hinl. I do not need to elaborate this point. It will be a universal 
Corps of COlnmissionaires, created for the service of the public and 
in the interests of the poor, \vhich \vill bring us into direct relations. 
\vith every fanlily in London, and \vill therefore constitute an 
unequalled mediunl for the distribution of advertisenlents and the 
collection of infornlation. 
It does not require a very fertile imagination to see that \vhen 
such a house-to-house visitation is regularly established, it will 
develop in all directions; and \vorking, as it \vould, in connection 
,,-ith our Anti-s\veating Shops and Industrial Colony, \yould probably 
soon becolne the medium for negotiating sundry household repairs, 
fronl a broken \vindo\v to a danlaged stocking. If a porter \vere 
\vanted to I110ye furniture, or a \\"Onlan \vanted to do charing, or sonle 
one to clean windo\vs or any other odd job, the ubiquitous Servant of 
All who called for the \vaste, either verbally or by postcard, \vould re- 
ceive the order, and \vhoeyer \vas \vanted \vould appear at the tinlC 
desired \vithout any further trouble on the part of the householder. 
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One ,vord as to the cost. There are five hundred thousand houses 
in thc l\letropolitan Police district. To supply every house \-vith a 
tub and a sack for the reception of ,vaste ,vould involve an initial ex- 
penditure which could not possibly be less than one shilling a house. 
So huge is London, and so enornlOUS the nU111bers ,vith ,,"hich \\"c shall 
havc to deal, that this sinl pIe prelin1Ínary \vould require a cost of 
1;25,000. Of course I do not propose to begin on anything like such 
a vast scale. That sunl, ,vhich is only one of the Inany expenditures 
invoh"ed, ,vill ser\"e to illustrate the extent of the operations ,vhich 
the Iiousehold Salvage Brigade \vill necessitate. The enterprise 
is therefore beyond the reach of any but a great and powerful 
organisation, conlnlanding capital and able to secure loyalty,. 
discipline, and ,vil1ing ser\"ice. 



CH.APTEI
 III. 


TO THE COUKTRY!-THE FARl\I COLOXY. 


I leave on one side for a 111on1ent various features of the operations 
-\vhich ,vill be indispensable but subsidiary to the City Colony, such 
.as the I{escue } lon1es for Lost W on1en, the Retreats for Inebriates, the 
Ilomes for Discharged Prisoners, the Enquiry Office for the Discovery 
.of Lost Friends and }{elatives, and the l\dvÌce Bureau, \\Thich ,viII, in 
.tin1e, becon1e an institution that \vill be invaluable as a poor nlan's 
Tribune. All these and other suggestions for saving the lost and 
helping the poor, although they for111 essential elel11ents of the City · 
'Colony, ,yill be better dealt \yith after I have eXplained the relation 
\\Thich the Farm Colony \vill occupy to the City Colony, and set forth 
the ,vay in \\Thich the fOrIner \,Till act as a feeder to the Colony Over 
Sea. 
I have already described ho\v I propose to deal, in the first case, 
,vith the l11ass of surplus labour \vhich ,yill infallibly accumulate on 
-our hands as soon as the Shelters are 1110re extensively established 
and in good \\Torking order. But I fully recognise that ,vhen all has 
been done that can be done in the direction of disposing of the 
unhired nlen and \yomen of the to\vn, there \yill still renlain many 
-\vholn you can neither el11ploy in the I [ousehold Salvage 
Brigade, nor for ,"vhonl enlployers, be they registered never so care- 
fully, can be found. What, then, 111USt be done ,vith thenl? The 
.ans,ver to that question seenlS to 111e obvious. They nlust go upon 
the land! 
'[he land is the source of all food; only by the application of 
labour can the land be 11lade fully productive. There is any al110unt 
of \vaste land in the \vorld, not far a\vay in distant Continents, next 
,door to the North Pole, but here at our very doors. Ha\Te you ever 
.calculated, for instance, the square n1Ìles of unused land \vhich fringe 
.the sides of an our railroads? No doubt sonIe en1banknlents are ot 
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luaterial that \\"ould baffle the culti\'ating skill of a Chincse or the 
carcful husbandry of a Swiss Inountaineer; hut these are exceptions. 
\ Vhcn other people talk of reclain1ing Salisbury Plain, or of 
cultiyating the bare nloorlands of the bleak North, I think of the 
hundreds of square n1Ïlcs of land that lie in long ribbons on the side- 
of each of our raihvays, upon \vhich, \vithout any cost for cartagc, 
innunlerable tons of City Inanure could be shot do\vn, and the crop
 
of \vhich could be carried at oncc to the ncarest market \vithout any 
but the initial cost of heaping into conycnient trucks. 1'hese- 
raih\-ay elnbankments constitute a vast estate, capable of gro\ving 
fruit cnough to supply all the .lal11 that Crosse and Black\ve11 e'"el-- 
boiled. In ahllost e'"ery county in England are vacant fanns, and, 
in still grcater nlu11bers, farnls but a quarter culti,'atcd, \vhich only 
nccd the application of an industrious population \vorking \vith due 
inccnti,'c to producc t\vice, thrice, and four tilnes as l11uch as they 
yield to-day. 
I anl a\vare that thcre are fe\\? subjects upon \vhich there are- 
such fiercc controyersies as the possibilities of lnaking a liyeli- 
hood out of small holding
, but Irish cottiers do it, and 
in regions infinitely \\"orse adapted for the purpose than 
our Essex corn lanels, and posscssing none of the ad,'antages \vhich 
ci,'ilization and co-operation place at the cOBlmand of an intelligently 
directed body of husbandnlcn. 1'alk about the land not being \\"orth 
cultiyating! Go to thc S\\'iss \", alleys and cxan1Îne for yourself the- 
nlÏscrablc patches of land, hewed out as it v;ere froln the heart of the 
granite nlountains, \vherc the cottager gro\ys his crops and Inakes a 
li\'clihood. No doubt lIe has his Alp, \"here his CO\vS pasture in 
SUl11111er-tilne, and hisotheroccupations \vhich enable hilll to supplen1ent 
the scanty yicld of his fann garden alllong the crags; but if it pays 
the S.wiss l1lountaineer in thc n1Ïdst of the eternal sno\\'s, far relnoyed 
froll1 any lllarket, to culti\'atc such ll1iserable soil in the brief SUlll111el- 
of the high Alps, it is irnpossible to believe that Englisll111cn, \\'orking 
on English soil, close to our IHal kcts and enjoying all the ad\'antage
 
of co-operation, cannot earn theil" daily bread by their daily toiL 
'[he soil of England is not unkindly, and although llluch is said 
against our c1inlate, it is, as IVlr. RusseII Lo\\'cII obserycs, after a 
lengthened experience of 111any countries and IHany clin1es, "the best 
cIÏ1nate in the \\'hole \\'orld for the labouring Blan." '[here are n10rc 
days in the English year on \vhich a Juan can ,york out of 
doors \\"ith a spade \\'ith cOlnparati,re cOIn fort than 111 an} 
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other country under heaven. I do not say that men \vin nlake a 
fortune out of the land, nor do I pretend that we can, under the grey 
English skies, hope ever to vie with the productiveness of the Jersey 
farms; but I am prepared to nlaintain against all comers that it is 
possible for an industrious man to gro,v his rations, provided he is 
given a spade \vith \vhich to dig and land to dig in. Especially 
will this be the case \vith intelligent direction and the advantages of 
co-operation. 
Is it not a reasonable supposition? It ahvays seenlS to me a 
strange thing that men should insist that you must first transport 
your labourer thousands of miles to a desolate, bleak country in 
,order to set hinl to work to extract a li,yelihood fronl the soil \vhen 
hundreds of thousands of acres lie only half tilled at home or not 
tilled at al1. Is it reasonable to think that you can only begin to 
Inake a living out of land when it lies several thousand nliles from 
the nearest nlarket, and thousands of Iniles from the place \vhere the 
labourer has to buy his tools and procure all the necessaries of life 
\vhich are not gro\vn on the spot? If a Blan can nlake squatting 
pay on the prairies or in Australia, \vhere every quarter of grain 
\vhich he produces has to be dragged by locomotives across the 
raih\yays of the continent, and then carried by steamers across the 
,vide ocean, can he not equally make the operation at least sufficiently 
profitable to keep himself alive if you plant him with the Sdme soil 
within an hour by rail of the greatest markets in the \vorld ? 
The ans\ver to this is, that you cannot give your man as much 
soil as he has on the prairies or in the Canadian lumber lands. 
This, no doubt, is true, but the squatter who settles in the Canadian 
back\voods does not clear his land all at once. He lives on a small 
portion of it, and goes on digging and delving little by little, until, 
after many years of Herculean labour, he hews out for himself, and 
his children after him, a freehold estate. Freehòld estates, I admit, 
are not to be had for the picking up on English soil, but if a man 
\vill but \vork in England as they \vork in Canada or in Australia, 
he \vill find as little difficulty in making a livelihood here as there. 
I may be \vrong, but \vhen I travel abroad and see the desperate 
struggle on the part of peasant proprietors and the sl1lall holders in 
mountainous districts for an additional patch of scil, the idea ot 
cultivating \vhich would make our agricultural labourers turn up their 
noses in speechless contenlpt, I cannot but think that our English 
soil could carry a far greater number of souls to the acre than that 
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which it bears at present. Suppose, for instance, that Essex \vere 
suddenly to find itself unmoored from its English anchorage and 
to\ved acruss the Channel to Normandy, or, not to imagine miracles, 
suppose that an Armada of Chinese \vere to make a descent on the 
Isle of 'rhanet, as did the sea-kings, Hengist and IIorsa, does any- 
()ne inIagine for a moment that I(ent, fertile and cultivated as it is, 
\vould not be regarded as a very Garden of Eden out of the odd 
corners of \vhich our yel1ow-skinned invaders ,\
ould contrive to 
extract sut1ìcient to keep themselves in sturdy health? I only 
suggest the possibility in order to bring out clearly the fact that the 
.difficulty is not in the soil nor in the climate, but in the lack of 
.application of sufficient labour to sufficient land In the truly 
scientific \vay. 
"\Vhat is the scientific \yay ? "I shan be asked ilnpatiently. I 
-LUll not an agriculturist; I do not dogmatize. I have read much 
fronl many pens, and have noted the experiences of many colonies, 
,and I have learned the lesson that it is in the school of practical 
labour that the 1110st valuable kno\vledge is to be obtained. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of IHY proposals are based upon the 
,eÀperience of many \vho have devoted their lives to the study of 
the subject, and ha\
e been endorsed by specialists \vhose experience 
,gives them authority to speak \yith unquestioning confidence. 
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l\1y present idea is to take an estate fronl five hundred to a 
thousand acres \yithin reasonable distance of London. It should be of 
such land as \vill be suitable for nlarket gardening, \\"hile having SOUle 
clay on it for brick-I11aking and for crops requiring a heavier soil. 
If possible, it should not only be on a line of raihvay which is 
Inanaged by intelligent and progressi\"e directors, but it should have 
access to the sea and to the ri\Ter. It should be freehold land, and 
it should lie at SOTIle considerable distance from any to\vn or village. 
The reason for the latter desideratuln is obvious. \Ve I11USt be near 
London for the sake of our Inarket and for the transmission of the 
comTIlodities collected by our Household Salvage Brigade, but it 
lnust be sonIC little distance fro III any to\vn or vi1Jage in order 
that the Colony 111ay be planted clear out in the open a\vay fronl the 
public house, that upas tree of ci,"ilisation. A sÙu' ql/ti Jlon of the 
ne\v Fann Colony is that no intoxicating liquors \vill be pennitted 
\vithin its confines on any pretext \vhatever. 'fhe doctors \vill have 
to prescribe SOUle other stimulant than alcohol for residents in this 
Colony. But it \vill be little use excluding alcohol \vith a strong 
hand and by cast-iron regulations if the Colonists have only to take 
a short \\Talk in order to find thelllSeh T es in the Inidst of the It Red 
Lions," and the "Bluc Dragons," and the "George the Fourths," 
\vhich abound in e\'ery country to\vn. 
I-Iaving obtained the land J should proceed to prepare it for the 
Colonists. This is an operation ,,"hich is essential1y the saIne in any 
country. ,.. ou need \\'ater supply, pro,"isions and shelter. An 
this \vould be done at first in the simplest possible style. Our 
pioneer brigade, careful1y selected fronl th
 cOlnpetent Out-of- \V orks 
in the City Colony. ,,"ould be sent do\vn to layout the estate and 
prepare it for those \vho \vould COBle after. And here let TIle say 
that it is a great delusion to Í1nagine that in the riffraff and waste of 
the labour Inarket there are no \VOrklllen to be had except those that 
are \vorthless. Worthless under the present conditions, exposed to 
constant temptations to intcll1perance no doubt they are, but sonle of 
the brightest men in London, \vith some of the smartest pairs of 
hands, and the cleyerest brains, are at the present mOTIlent ".eltering 
helplessly in the sludge frolll \vhich \ve propose to rescue them. 
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I am not speaking \vithout book in this Inatter. Some of 111Y best 
Officers to-day have been even such as they. r[here is an infinite 
potentiality of capacity lying latent in our Provincial Tap-rooms 
and the City Gin Palaces if you can but get them soundly saved, 
and even short of that, if you can place them in conditions \vhere 
they \vould no longer be liable to be sucked .back into their old 
disastrous habits, you may do great things \vith them. 
I can \vell imagine the incredulous laughter which will greet my 
proposal. " \\That," it \vill be said, "do you think that you can 
create agricultural pioneers out of the scum of Cockneydom ?" Let 
us look for a moment at the ingredients \vhich make up \vhat you 
call "the scum of Cockneydom." After careful examination and 
close cross-questioning of the Out-of- \V orks, \vhom \ve have already 
registered at our Labour Bureau, we find that at least sixty per cent. 
are country folk, men, \vomen, boys, and girls, who have left their 
homes in the counties to come up to town in the hope of bettering 
then1selves. '[hey are in no sense of the \vord Cockneys, and they 
represent not the dregs of the country but rather its brighter and 
n10re adventurous spirits who have boldly tried to make their \vay 
in ne\v and uncongenial spheres and have terribly come to grief. Of 
thirty cases, selected haphazard, in the various Shelters during the 
\veek ending July 5th, 1890, t\venty-t\VO \vere country-born, sixteen 
\vere men who had come up a long time ago, but did not ever seem 
to have settled to regular employ, and four were old military men. 
Of sixty cases examined into at the Bureau and Shelters during the 
fortnight ending August 2nd, forty-t\vo \vere country people; t\venty- 
six men \vho had been in London for various periods, ranging from 
six months to four years; nine were lads under eighteen, who had 
run away from home and come up to to\vn; \vhile four \vere 
ex-military. Of eighty-five cases of dossers \vho ,vere spoken to at 
night \vhen they slept in the streets, sixty-three \vere country people. 
A very small proportion of the genuine homeless Out-of- \V orks are 
Londoners bred and born. 
There is another elen1ent in the n1atter, the existence of \vhich 
,,,,ill be ne\vs to most people, and that is the large proportion of 
ex-military men \vho are are among the helpless, hopeless destitute. 
Mr. Arnold White, after spending many months in the streets of 
London interrogating more than four thousand men \vhom he found 
in the course of one bleak winter sleeping out of doors like animals 
returns it as his conviction that at least 20 per cent. are Army 
I 
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Reserve men. Twenty per cent! That is to say one man in every 
five with whom '\ve shall have to deal has served Her Majesty the 
Queen under the colours. This is the resource to which these poor 
fellows come after they have given the prime of their lives to the 
service of their country. Although this may be largely brought about 
by their o,vn thriftless and evil conduct, it is a scandal and dis- 
grace ,vhich may '\vell make the cheek of the patriot tingle, Still, 
I see in it a great resource. A man who has been in the Queen's 
Army is a Iuan '\vho has learnt to obey. He is further a man 
who has been taught in the roughest of rough schools to be handy 
and smart, to make the best of the roughest fare, and not to consider 
himself a martyr if he is sent on a forlorn hope. I often say if we 
could only get Christians to have one-half of the practical devotion 
and sense of duty that aniI11ates even the commonest Tommy Atkins 
what a change would be brought about in the 
"orld ! 
Look at poor Tommy! A country lad ,vho gets himself into son1e 
scrape, runs a,vay from home, finds himself sinking lower and lo'\ver, 
'\vith lÌo hope of emploYl1lent, no friends to advise him, and no one to 
give him a helping hand. In sheer despair he takes the Queen's 
shilling and enters the ranks. I-Ie is handed over to an inexorable 
drill sergeant, he is cOlnpelled to room in barracks \vhere privacy 
is unkno\vn, to mix \vith men, nlan y of them vicious, few of them 
companions ,vhom he v,,"ould of his own choice select. He gets his 
rations, and although he is told he vvill get a shilling a day, there 
are so many stoppages that he often does not finger a shilling a 
'\veek. I Ie is drilled and \vorked and ordered hither and thither as 
if he \vere a machine, all of ,\\Thich he takes cheerfully, \vithout even 
considering that there is any hardship in his lot, plodding on in a 
dull, stolid kind of way for his Queen and his country, doing his 
best, also, poor chap, to be proud of his red uniform, and to cultivate 
his self-respect by reflecting that he is one of the defenders of his 
native land, one of the heroes upon whose courage and endurance 
depends the safety of the British realm, 
Some fine day at the other end of the '\vorld some prancing 
pro-consul finds it necessary to smash one of the man-slaying 
TI1achines that loom on1Ïnous on his borders, or some savage 
potentate makes an incursion into territory of a British colony, or 
some fierce outburst of Mahon1medan fanaticism raises up a Mahdi 
in mid-Africa. In a moment Tommy Atkins is marched off to the 
troop-ship, and swept across the seas, heart-sick and sea-sick, 
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and l11iserable eXJ:eedingly, to fight the Queen's enemies in foreign 
parts. \Vhen he arrives there he is bundled ashore, brigaded \vith 
úther troops, marched to the front through the blistering glare of a 
tropical sun over poisonous marshes in which his comrades sicken 
and die, until at last he is dra\vn up in square to receive the charge 
úf tens of thousands of ferocious savages. Far away fro 111 all 
\vho love him or care for him, fo
t-sorc and travel \veary, having 
eaten perhaps but a piece of dry bread in the last twenty-four hours, 
he nlust stand up and kill or be killed. Often he fans beneath the 
thrust of an assegai or the slashing broads\vord of the charging 
enenlY. Then, after the fight is over his comrades turn up the sod 
\vhere he lies, bundle his poor bones into the shallo\v pit, and 
lea\Te him \vithout eyen a cross to mark his solitary grave. Perhaps 
he is fortunate and escapes. Yet Tommy goes uncolllpla iningl y 
through all these hardships and privations, does not think hiInself 
.a nlartyr, takes no fine airs about \vhat he has done and suffered, 
and shrinks uncolnplainingly into our Shelters and our Factories, 
only asking as a benediction from hea\Ter1 that sonleone \vill 
give him an honest job of \vork to do. That is the fate of TomnlY 
Atkins. If in our churches and chapels as much as one single 
individual \\Tere to bear and dare, for the benefit of his kind and the 
salvation of men, \vhat a hundred thousand Tommy .Atkins' bear 
unconlplainingly, taking it all as if it were in the day's work, for their 
rations and their shilling a day ( \vith stoppages), think you \ve 
should not transform the \vhole face of the \vodd? '" ea, verily. 
\Ve find but very little of such devotion; no, not in Israel. 
I look for\vard to ITIakiug great use of these f\rl11Y Reserve Inen. 
There are engineers alTIOngst them; there are artillery nlen and 
infantry; there are cavalry men, who kno\v \vhat a horse needs to 
keep him in good health, and Inen of the transport departl11ent, for 
\VhOnl I shall find \vork enough to do in the transference of the 
lnultitudinous \vaste of London fro111 our to\vn Ðepôts to the outlying 
Farm. This, ho\vever, is a digres.3ion, by the \vay. 
After having got the Farm into some kind of ship-shape, \ve should 
select from the City Colonies all those \yho \vere likely to be 
successful as our first settlers. These v;ould consist of nlen \vho 
had been \vorking so I1Iany \veeks or days in the Labour Factory, or 
had been under observation for a reasonable tilne at the Shelters 
or in the Slums, and \vho had gi\Ten evidence of their \villingness to 
,york, their anlenity to discipline, and their anlbition to inlprovc 
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then1selves. On arrival at the Farm they \vould be installed in a 
barracks, and at once told off to \vork. In ,vinter time there \vould 
be draining, and road-making, and fencing, and many other forms of 
industry ,vhich could go on \vhen the days are short and the nights 
are long. In Spring, Sumlllertime and Autumn, SOlne would be. 
employed on the land, chiefly in spade husbandry, upon ,vhat is. 
called the system of "intensi\Te" agriculture, such as prevails in 
the suburbs of Paris, ,vhere the market gardeners literally create- 
the soil, and \vhich yields much greater results than when you 
merely scratch the surface ,vith a plough. 
Our Farn1, I hope, \vould be as productive as a great market garden 
There ,vould be a Superintendent on the Colony, ,vho would be- 
a practical gardener, familiar ,vith the best methods of small 
agriculture, and everything that science and experience sho\vs to be- 
needful for the profitable treatment of the land. Then there \vould 
be various other forms of in.dustry continually in progress, so that 
employment could be furnished, adapted to the capacity and skill of 
eyery Colonist. Where farm buildings are ,vanted, the Colonists must 
erect them then1selves. If they,vant glass houses, they must put 
them up. Everything on the Estate must be the production of the 
Colonists. Take, for instance, the building of cottages. After the 
first detachment has settled do\vn into its quarters and brought the 
fields some\vhat into cultivation, there ,vill arise a demand for- 
houses. These houses must be built, and the bricks made by the 
Colonists themselves. All the carpentering and the joinery will be 
done on the premises, and by this means a sustained demand for 
,york \vill be created. Then there would be furniture, clothing, and 
a great many other \vants, the supply of the \vhole of \vhich \vould 
create labour \\7'hich the Colonists must perform. 
For a long time to come the Salvation Army \vill be able to con- 
sume all the vegetables and crops ,vhich the Colonies ,vill produce. 
That is one advantage of being connected with so great and gro\v- 
ing a concern; the right hand will help the left, and we shall be 
able to do many things which those ,vho devote themselves ex- 
clusively to colonisation ,vould find it impossible to accomplish. 
\\'r e have seen the large quantities of provisions \vhich are required 
to supply the Food Depâts in their present dimensions, and with the 
coming extensions the consumption ,vill be enormously augmented. 

-\_ On this Farm I propose to carryon every description of " little 
. It " 
agncu ure. 


.. 
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I have not yet referred to the female side of our operations, but 
ha\"e reserved them for another chapter. It is necessary, ho\\"eyer, 
to bring them in here in order to explain that employment \vill be 
created for 'VOlnen as ,yell as men. Fruit farming affords a great 
opening for female labour, and it ,viII indeed be a change as 
from Tophet to the Garden of Eden \vhen the poor lost girls on the 
streets of London exchange the pavements of Piccadilly for the stra\v- 
berry beds of Essex or I{ent. 
1\ ot only ,vill yegetables and fruit of e\"ery description be raised, 
but I think that a great deal might be done in the smaller adjuncts of 
the Farm. 
It is quite certain that amongst the mass of people with whom \ve 
ha\"e to deal there ,vill be a residual remnant, of persons to some 
extent nlentally infirm or physically incapacitated from engaging in 
the harder toils. For these people it is necessary to find \york, and 
I think there \vould be a good field for their benulllbed energies 
in looking after rabbits, feeding poultry, minding bees, and, in short 
doing all those little odd jobs about a place \vhich must be attended 
to, but \vhich \vill not repay the labour of able-bodied men. 
One advantage of the COSlllopolitan nature of the f\rmy is that 
\ve have Officers in almost every country in the \vorld. \Vhen this 
Scheme is \vell on the \vay every Salvation Officer in e,yery land \vill 
have it inlposed upon him as one of the duties of his calling to keep 
his eyes open for eyery useful notion and every conceivable con- 
triyance for increasing the yield of the soil and utilising the employ- 
ment of \vaste labour. By this means I hope that there \vill not be 
an idea in the \vorld \\yhich \vill not be made available for our 
Schenle. If an Officer in S\veden can giye us practical hints as tu 
ho\v they manage food kitchens for the people, or an Officer in the 
South of France can explain ho\v the peasants are able to rear eggs 
and poultry not only for their o\vn use, but so as to be able to 
export them by the million to England; if a Sergeant in Belgiunl 
understands ho\v it is that the rabhit farmers there can feed and fatten 
and supply our 11larket \vith millions of rabbits ,,-e shall haye hilll 
o\"er, tap his brains, and set him to ,york to benefit our people. 
By the establishment of this Farnl Colony \ve should create a great 
school of technical agricultural education. It \vould be a \Vorking 
l\Ien's ...\gricultural University, training people for the life \vhich they 
\yould haye to lead in the ne\v countries they \vill go forth to colonise 
and possess. 
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Every Inan \vho goes to our Farm Colony does so, not to acquire 
his fortune, but to obtain a kno\vledge of an occupation and that 
Jnastery of his tools \vhich \vill enable him to play his part in the 
battle of life. He \vill be provided with a cheap uniform, 
Thich \ve 
shall find no difficulty in rigging up from the old clothes of London, 
and it \vill go hardly \vith us, and \ve shall have \vorse luck than the 
ordinary l11arket gardener, if \\Te do not succeed in making sufficient 
profit to pay all the expenses of the concern, and leave something 
over for the maintenance of the hopelessly incompetent, and those 
,vho, to put it roughly, are not \vorth their keep. 
Eyery person in the Farm Colony \vill be taught the elementary 
lesson of obedience, and \vill be instructed in the needful arts ot 
husbandry, or some other method of earning his bread. The 
Agricultural Section \villiearn the lesson of the seasons and of the 
best kind of seeds and plants. Those belonging to this Section \vill 
learn ho\v to hedge and ditch, how to make roads and build bridges, 
and generally to subdue the earth and make it yield to him the riches. 
,vhich it never \vithholds froln the industrious and skilful \vorkman. 
But the Farm Colony, any more than the City Colony, although an 
abiding institution, \yill not provide permanently for those ,vith \vhom 
\ve haye to deal. It is a Training School for Emigrants, a place 
\vhere those indispensably practical lessons are given \vhich \vill enable 
the Colonists to kno\v their \vay about and to feel themselves at home 
,vhere\Ter there is land to till, stock to rear, and harvests to reap. 
We shall rely greatly for the peace and prosperity of the Colony 
upon the sense of brotherhood which \vill be universal in it from the 
highest to the lo\vest. While there \vill be no systematic \vage- 
paying there will be some sort of re\vards and remuneration for 
honest industry, 
Thich \vill be stored up, for his benefit, as after- 
\vards explained. They \vill in the main \vork each for an, and, 
therefore, the needs of all \vill be supplied, and any overplus will go to 
make the bridge over \vhich any poor fellow may escape from the 
horrible pit and the miry clay from \vhich they themselves have been 
rescued. 
The dulness and deadness of country life, especially in the 
Colonies, leads many men to prefer a life of hardship and privation 
in a City slum. But in our Colony they ",-ould be near to each other, 
and \vould enjoy the advantages of country life and the association 
and companionship of life in to\vn. 
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In describing the operations of the IIousehold Salvage Brigade 
I have referred to the enormous quantities of good sound food \vhich 
\\.ould be collected from door to door every day of the year. Much 
of this food \vould be suitable for human consumption, its "aste 
being next door to sinful. Imagine, for instance, the quantities of 
soup \vhich might be made fronl boiling the good fresh nleaty bones 
of the great City! Think of the dainty dishes \vhich a French cook 
\vould be able to serve up from the scraps and odds and ends of a 
single \Vest End kitchen. Good cookery is not an extra\"agance 
but an economy, and many a tasty dish is made by our Continental 
friends out of materials \yhich \vould be discarded indignantly by the 
poorest tramp in Whitechapel. 
But after all that is done there \vill remain a nlass of foed \vhich 
cannot be eaten by man, but can be converted into food for him 
by the silnple process of passing it through another digestive 
apparatus. The old bread of London, the soiled, stale crusts can be 
used in foddering the horses ,vhich are employed in collecting the 
\vaste. It \vill help to feed the rabbits, \vhose hutches \vill be close 
by every cottage on the estàte, and the hens of the Colony \vill 
flourish on the crumbs \vhich fall from the table of Dives. But after 
the horses and the rabbits ar..d poultry ha\"e been served, there \vill 
remain a residuum of eatable nlatter, \vhich can only be profitably 
disposed of to the voracious and necessary pig. I foresee the rise of 
a piggery in connection \vith the ne,v Social Scheme, ,vhich \vill d,varf 
into insignificance all that exist in Great Britain and Ireland. \Ve 
have the ad\'antage of the experience of the ,\'ho]e \vorId as to the 
choice of breeds, the construction of sties, and the rearing of stock. 
\\1' e shall have the major part of our food practically for the cost of 
collection, and be able to adopt all the latest methods of Chicago for 
the killing, curing, and disposing of our pork, ham, and bacon. 
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There are few animals more useful than the pig. lIe will eat any- 
thing, live any\vhere, and almost every particle of him, from the tip 
of his nose to the end of his tail, is capable of being converted into 
a saleable commodity. Your pig also is a great producer of manure, 
and agriculture is after all largely a matter of manure. Treat the 
land well and it will treat you well. With our piggery in connection 
with our Farm Colony there would be no lack of manure. 
With the piggery there would grow up a great bacon factory for 
curing, and that again would make more work. Then as for 
sausages they would be produced literally by the nlile, and all made 
of the best meat instead of being manufactured out of the very 
objectionable ingredients too often stowed away in that poor man's 
favourite ration. 
Food, however, is only one of the materials which win be 
collected by the Household Salvage Brigade. The barges which 
float down the river with the tide, laden to the brim \vith the cast-off 
waste of half a million homes, will bring down an enormous 
quantity of material \vhich cannot be eaten even by pigs. There 
will be, for instance, the old bones. At present it pays speculators 
to go to the prairies of America and gather up the bleached bones 
of the dead buffaloes, in order to make manure. I t pays manu- 
facturers to bring bones from the end of the earth in order to grind 
them up for use on our fields. But the waste bones of London; who 
collects them? I see, as in a vision, barge loads upon barge loads 
of bones floating down the Thames to the great Bone Factory. 
Some of the best \vill yield material for knife handles and buttons, 
and the numberless articles which \vill afford ample opportunity in 
the long winter evenings for the acquisition of skill on the part of 
our Colonist carvers, while the rest will go straight to the Manure Mill. 
-There will be a constant demand for manure on the part of our 
ever-increasing nests of new Colonies and our Co-operative Farm, 
every man in which will be educated in the great doctrine that there 
is no good agriculture \vithout liberal manuring. And here \vill be 
an unfailing source of supply. 
Among the material which comes down ,viII be an immense 
quantity of greasy matter, bits of fat, suet and lard, taIIo\v, strong 
butter, and all the rancid fat of a great city. For all that \ve shall 
have to find use. The best of it \vill make waggon grease, the 
rest, after due boiling and straining, ,viII form the nucleus of the raw 
material which \vill make our Social Soap a household word through- 
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out the kingdom. After the l\lanure \Vorks, the Soap Factory \vill be 
the natural adjunct of our operations. 
The fourth great output of the daily \vaste of London \vill be \vaste 
paper and rags, \vhich, after being chemically treated, and duly 
manipulated by machinery, \vill be re-issued to the \vorld in the 
shape of paper. The Salvation Army consumes no less than thirty 
tons of paper every \'leek. I-Icre, therefore, \vould be one custon1er 
for as much paper as the ne\'" mill \vould be able to turn out at the 
onset; paper on \vhich \ve could print the glad tidings of great joy, 
2nd tell the poor of all nations the ne\vs of salvation for earth and 
Heaven, full, present, and free to all the children of nlen. 
Then comes the tin. It \vill go hard \vith us if \ve cannot find 
some \vay of utilizing these tins, \vhether \\Te 11J.ake them into f1o\ver- 
pots \vith a coat of enamel, or convert them into ornaments, or cut 
them up for toys or some other purpose. 1\ly officers have been 
instructed to n1ake an exhaustive report on the \vay the refuse 
collectors of Paris deal \vith the sardine tins. The industry of 
making tin toys \vill be one \vhich can be practised better in the Farm 
Colony than in the City. If necessary, \ve shall bring an accomplished 
\VOrknlan from France, \vho \vill teach our people the \vay of dealing 
"\vith the tin. 
In connection \vith all this it is obvious there \vould be a constant 
demand for packing cases, for t\vine, rope, and for boxes of all kinds; 
for carts and cars; and, in short, \ve should before long have 
a complete community practising almost all the trades that are 
to be found in London, except the keeping of grog shops, the \vhole 
being \vorked upon co-operative principles, but co-operation not for 
the benefit of the individual co-operator, but for the benefit of the 
sunken nlass that lies behind it. 
RCLES AXD REGULATIOXS FOR THE GOYERX:\IEXT OF 
COLOXISTS, 
A document containing the Orders and Regulations for the Government of 
the Colony must be approved and signed by every Colonist before admission. 
Amongst other things there will be the following :- 
I. All Ofiìcers must be treated respectfully and implicitly obeyed. 
2. The use of intoxicants strictly prohibited, none being allowed within its 
borders. .. \ny Colonist guilty of violating this Order to be expelled, and that on 
the first offence. 
3. Expulsion for drunkenness, dishonesty, or falsehood will follow the third 
offence. 
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4. Profane language strictly forbidden. 
5. K 0 cruelty to be practised on nlan, "'oman, child, or animal. 
6. Serious offenders against the yirtue of \\'omen or of children, of either sex,. 
to incur ÏInmediate expulsion. 
7. After a certain period of probation, and a considerable amount of patience,. 
all who ,,'ill not work to be expelled. 
8. The decision of the Governor of the Colony, whether in the City, or the 
Fann, or Oyer the Sea, to be binding in all cases. 
9. 'Vith respect to penalties, the following rules \vill be acted upon. The 
chief reliance for the maintenance of order, as has been observed before, \vill be 
placed upon the spirit of love \vhich \vill prevail throughout the community. 
But as it cannot be expected to be universally successful, certain penalties ,viII 
have to be provided:- 
(a) First offences, except in flagrant cases, \vill be recorded. 
(b) The second offence ,,'ill be published. 
(e) The third offence will incur expulsion or being handed over to 
the authorities. 
Other regulations \vill be necessary as the Scheme develops. 
There ,vill be no attempt to enforce upon the Colonists the rules 
and regulations to ,vhich Salvation Soldiers are subjected. Those 
\vho are soundly saved and ,vho of their o\vn free will desire to become 
Salvationists \viII, of course, be subjected to the rules of the Service. 
But Colonists \vho are \villing to ,york and obey the orders of the 
Commanding Officer will only be subject to the foregoing and similar 
regulations; in all other things they \vill be left free. 
For instance, there \vill be no objection to field recreations or any 
outdoor exercises \vhich conduce to the maintenance of health and 
spirits. A reading room and a library \vill be provided, together \vith 
a hall, in which they can amuse themselves in the long \vinter nights 
and in un favourable \veather; but gambling and anything of an im- 
moral tendency will be repressed like stealing. These things are not 
for the Salvation Army Soldiers, \vho have other \vork in the ,vorId, 
but for those \\"ho are not in the Army these recreations \vill be per- 
missible. 
There ,,,ill probably be an Annual Exhibition of fruit and flo\vers, 
at which all the Colonists who have a plot of garden of their own 
\vill take part. They will exhibit their fruit and vegetables as ,veIl 
as their rabbits, their poultry and all the other live-stock of the farm. 
Every effort \vill be made to establish village industrie-s, and I am 
not \vithout hope but that we may be able to restore some of the 
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donlcstic occupations \vhich steam has conlpdled us to confine to the 
grcat factories. 1'he lllore the Colony can be made self-supporting 
the better. And although the hand loom can never compete \yith 
l\Ianchester mills, still an occupation \vhich kcpt the hands of the 
good\vife busy in the long \vinter nights, is not to be dcspised as an 
clement in the cconomics of the Settlement. \Vhile 1\Ianchcster and 
Leeds may be able to manufacture common goods much n10re chcaply 
than they can be spun at home, even these emporiums, \vith all their 
grand improyements in machinery, \vould be sorely pressed to-day to 
compete \vith the hand-loom in many superior classes of \vork. For 
instance, \ve all kno\v the hand-se\vn boot still holds its o\vn against 
the most perfect article that machinery can turn out. 
There \vould be, in the centre of the Colony, a Public Elementary 
School at \vhich the children \vould receive training, and side by 
side \vith that an Agricultural Industrial School, as else\vhere 
described. 
The religious \velfare of the Colony \,,"ould be looked after by the 
Salvation Army, but there \vill be no compulsion to take part in its 
services. The Sabbath \vill be strictly observed; no unnecessary 
\york \vill be done in the Colony on that day, but beyond interdicted 
labour, the Colonists \vill be allo\ved to spend Sunday as they please. 
It \vill be the fault of the Salvation ArnlY if they do not find our 
Sunday Seryices sufficiently attracti\ye to command their attendance. 
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This brings me to the next feature of the Scheme, the creation or 
agricultural settlements in the neighbourhood of the Farm, around 
the original Estate. I hope to obtain land for the purpose of allot- 
ments which can be taken up to the extent of so many acres by the 
more competent Colonists \vho wish to remain at home instead of 
going abroad. There will be allotments from three to five acres 
with a cottage, a cow, and the necessary tools and seed for making 
the allotment self-supporting. A weekly charge will be imposed for 
the repayment of the cost of the fixing and stock. The tenant 
will, of course, be entitled to his tenant-right, but adequate pre- 
cautions \vill be taken against underletting and other forms by which 
sweating makes its way into agricultural communities. On entering 
into possession, the tenant will become responsible for his own and 
his family's maintenance. I shall stand no longer in the relation of 
father of the household to him, as I do to the other members of the 
Colony j his obligations will cease to me, except in the payment of his 
ren t. 
The creation of a large number of Allotment Farms would make the 
establishment of a creamery necessary, \vhere the milk could be 
brought in every day and converted into butter by the 1110st modern 
methods, with the least possible delay. Dairying, which has in some 
places on the Continent almost developed to a fine art, is in a very 
backward condition in this country. But by co-operation among 
the cottiers and an intelligent Headquarter staff much could be done 
which at present appears impossible. 
The tenant will be allowed permanent tenancy on payment of an 
annual rent or land tax, subject, of course, to such necessary regu- 
lations which may be made for the prevention of intemperance and 
immorality and the preservation of the fundamental features of the 
Colony. In this \vay our Farm Colony will thro\v off small Colonies 
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all round it until thc original site is but the centrc of a \vhole scries- 
of small farn1s, \vhere those ,vhom ,vc haye rcscued and trained \vill 
live, if not under thcir o\vn yine and fig tree, at least in the mid::,t 
of their o\vn little fruit farm, and surrounded by their small flocks. 
and herds. The cottages ,vill be so 111any detached residences, each 
standing in its o\vn ground, not so far a\vay from its neighbours as. 
to depriyc its occupants of the benefit of hUlnan intercourse. 
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Side by side \vith the Farm Colony proper I should propose to 
renew the experiment of Mr. E. T. Craig, which he found work so 
successfully at Ralahine. When any Inembers of the original Colony 
had pulled themselves sufficiently together to desire to begin again 
()n their own account, I should group some of then1 as partners in a 
Co-operative Farm, and see \vhether or no the success achieved in 
County Clare could not be repeated in Essex or in Kent. I cannot 
have more unpromising material to àeal with than the wild Irishmen 
on Colonel Vandeleur's estate, and I \vould certainly take care to be 
safeguarded against any such mishap as destroyed the early promise 
()f Ralahine. 
I shall look upon this as one of the most important experiments of 
the entire series, and if, as I anticipate, it can be worked success- 
fully, that is, if the results of Ralahine can be secured on a larger 
scale, I shall consider that the problem of the employment of the 
people, and the use. of the land, and the food supply for the globe, is 
unquestionably solved, \vere its inhabitants 111any times greater in 
number than they are. 
Without saying more, some idea will be obtained as to what I 
propose from the story of Ralahine related briefly at the close of 
this volume. 
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\Ve no\v come to the third and final stage of the regenerative 
process. '[he Colony Over-Sea. To mention .Over-Sea is sufficient 
\vith some people to damn the Schenle. .l\ prejudice against cn1Ïgra- 
tion has been diligently fostered in certain quarters by those \vho 
have openly admitted that they did not \vish to deplete the ranks of 
the Army of Discontent at home, for the more discontented people 
TOU have here the nlore trouble you can give the Governlnent, and 
the more po\ver you have to bring about the general overturn, \\Thich 
is the only thing in ,vhich they see any hope for the future. Sonle 
again object to emigration on the ground that it is transportation. I 
confess that I have great sympathy ,vith those ,vho object to enligra- 
tion as carried on hitherto, and if it be a consolation to any of nlY 
critics I may say at once that so far frolll conlpulsorily expatriating 
any Englishman I shall refuse to have any part or lot in elnigrating 
any man or ,vornan ,vho does not voluntarily ,vish to be sent out. 
A journey over sea is a very different thing no\v to \vhat it ,vas 
,vhen a voyage to .t\ustralia consunled nlore than six nlonths, \\Then 
emigrants \vere cro\vded by hundreds into sailing ships, and scenes 
of abominable sin and brutality \vere the nornlal incidents of the 
passage. The \vorId has gro\vn ll1uch smaller since the electric 
telegraph ,vas discovered and side by side ,vith the shrinkage of 
this planet under the influence of steanl and electricity there has 
come a sense of brotherhood and a consciousness of cOlnnlunityof 
interest and of nationality on the part of the English-speaking people 
throughout the \,"orId. '[0 change from Devon to Australia is not 
such a change in many respects as nlerely to cross o,.er fronl Devon 
to Normandy. In Australia the EUligrant finds himself anlong nlen 
and \vomen of the same habits, the same language, and in t:'lct the 
same people, excepting that they live under the southern cross instead 
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of in the northern latitudes. The reduction of the postage between 
England and the Colonies, a reduction \vhich I hope \yill soon be 
follo\\red by the establishment of the Universal Penny Post between 
the English speaking lands, \vill further tend to lessen the sense of 
distance. 
The constant travelling of the Colonists back\vards and for\vards 
to England makes it absurd to speak of the Colonies as if they \vere 
a foreign land. They are simply pieces of Britain distributed about 
the \vorld, enabling the Britisher to have access to the richest parts 
of the earth. 
Another objection \vhich \vill be taken to this Scheme is that 
colonists already over sea will see with infinite alarm the prospect of 
the transfer of our \vaste labour to their country. It is easy to under- 
stand ho\v this misconception \vill arise, but there is not much danger 
of opposition on this score. The \vorking-men \vho rule the roost 
at Melbourne object to the introduction of fresh \vorkmen into 
their labour market, for the same reason that the ne\v Dockers" 
Union objects to the appearance of new hands at the dock gates, 
that is for fear the ne\vcomers will enter into unfriendly competition 
\vith them. But no Colony, not even the Protectionist and Trade 
Unionists who govern Victoria, could rationally object to the intro- 
duction of trained Colonists planted out upon the land. They 
,vould see that these men would become a source of wealth,. 
simply because they ,vould at once become producers as \vell 
as consumers, and instead of cutting down \vages they \vould 
:end directly to improve trade and so increase the employment 
of the \vorkmen now in the Colony. Emigration as hitherto 
conducted has been carried out on directly opposite principles to 
these. Men and \vomen have simply been shot down into countries 
\vithout any regard to their possession of ability to earn a liveli- 
hood, and have consequently become an incubus upon the energies 
of the community, and a discredit, expense, and burden. The result 
is that they gravitate to the towns and compete ,vith the colonial 
,vorkmen, and thereby drive do\vn wages. We shall avoid that 
mistake. We need not wonder that Australians and other Colonists 
should object to their countries being converted into a sort of 
dumping ground, on which to deposit men and women totally 
unsuited for the new circumstances in which they find themselves. 
Moreover, looking at it from the aspect of the class itself,. 
\yould such emigration be of any enduring value? It is not 
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Jnercly J110re favourable circunlstances that arc required by 
these cro,,"ds, but those habits of industry, truthfulness, and 
self-restraint, which \vill enable thenl to profit by bettcr conditions if 
they could only cOlne to possess them, According to the most 
reliable infornlation, there are already sadly too many of the same 
classes \ve \vant to help in countries supposed to be the paradise of 
the ,,"orking-man. 
\Vhat could be done \vith a people \,"hose first enquiry on reaching 
a foreign land ,,"ould bc for a ,,"hisky shop, and \vho ""ere utterIy 
ignorant of those forms of labour and habits of industry absolutely 
indispensable to the earning of a subsi
tence amid the hardships of an 
Enligrant's life? Such \vould naturally shrink fronl the self-denial 
the new circumstances inevitably called for, and rather than suffer 
the inconyeniences connected \vith a settler's life, \vould probably 
sink do\vn into helpless despair, or settle in the slums of the first 
city they caine to. 
These difficulties, in my estinlation, bar the \yay to the emigration 
on any considerable scale of the It subnlerged tenth," and yet I am 
strongly of opinion, \vith the majority of those ,,-ho have thought and 
\\Titten on political economy, that emigration is the only remedy for 
this nlighty evil. K O\V, the O'"er-Sea Colony plan, I think, meets. 
these difficulties :- 
t I) In the preparation of the Colony for the people. 
(:2) In the preparation of the people for the Colony. 
(3) In the arrangements that are rendered po:ssible for the tlansport of 
the people when prepared. 
It is proposed to secure a large tract of land in sonle country 
suitable to our purpose. \Ve have thought of South Africa, to begin 
,,"ith. \Ve are in no \vay pledged to this part of the \vorId, or to it 
alone. There is nothing to prevent our establishing similar settle- 
Incnts in Canada, 
 \ustr2.Iia, or some other land. British Columbia 
has been strongly urgcd upon our notice. Indeed, it is certain if 
this Scheme proyes the success \ve anticipate, the first Colony \\"ill 
be thc forerunner of similar communities elsen"here. Africa, ho\v- 
cycr, presents to us great advantages for the moment. There is any 
anlount of land suitable for our purpose ,,-hich can be obtaincd, \VC 
think, \vithout difficulty. The climate is healthy. Labour is in 
great demand, so that if by any nleans \vork failed on the Colony
 
there would be abundant opportunities for securing good \vagcs from 
thc neighbouring Companies. 
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Before any decision is arrived at, ho\vever, information \vill be 
obtained as to the position and character of the land; the accessibility 
of markets for commodities j con1munication \vith Europe, and other 
necessary particulars. 
The next business \vould be to obtain on grant, or other\vise, a 
sufficient tract of suitable country for the purpose of a Colony, on 
conditions that \vould meet its present and future character. 
After obtaining a title to the country, the next business \vill be to 
effect a settlement in it. This, I suppose, \vill be accon1plished by 
sending a con1petent body ot men under skilled super\
ision to fix on 
.a suitable location for the first settlement, erecting such buildings as 
\vould be required, enclosing and breaking up the land, putting in 
first crops, and so storing sufficient supplies of food for the future. 
Then a supply of Colonists \vould be sent out to join them, and 
from time to time other detachn1ents, as the Colony \vas prepared to 
receive them. Further locations could then be chosen, and more 
country broken up, and before a very long period has passed the 
Colony would be capable of receiving and absorbing a continuous 
stream of emigration of considerable proportions. 
The next \vork \vould be the establishn1ent of a strong and 
efficient goye!nment, prepared to carry out and enforce the san1e 
la\vs and discipline to \vhich the Colonists had been accustomed in 
England, together \vith such alterations 
ind additions as the ne\v 
circumstances \vould render necessary. 
The Colonists would become responsible for all that concerned 
their o\vn support; that is to say, they \vould buy and sell, engage 
in trade, hire servants, and transact all the ordinary business affairs 
of every-day life. 
Our Headquarters in England \vould represent the Colony in this 
country on their behalf, and with money supplied by them, \vhen 
once fairly established, \vould buy for their agents what they \vere at 
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the outset unable to producc thcmseh"es, such as machinery and the 
Jikc, also se11ing thcir produce to the best ad\yantage. 
. \11 land, tinl ber, nlinerals, and the like, \vould be rented to the 
Colonists, all unearned increll1ents, and improvell1ents on the land, 
,,"ould be held on behalf of the entire comnlunity, and utilised for its 
general ad\Tantages, a certain pcrcentage being set apart for the 
extension of its borders, and the continucd transmission of Colonists 
fronl England in increasing numbcrs. 
. \rrangelllents ,,'ould be made for the tenlporary aCCOJllll10dation 
()f ne,v arrivals, Officers being maintained for thc purpose of taking 
thenl in hand on landing and directing and controlling them generally. 
So far as possible, they \vould be introduced to \vork \vithout any 
\vaste of time, situations being ready for them to enter upon; and 
any \vay, their ,,,ants \vould be supplied till this ,vas the casc. 
'[here ,,"ou1d be friends \\Tho ,vould \Ve1COll1e and care for thenl, 
not 1l1erely on the principle of profit and loss, but on the ground of 
friendship and religion, lTIany of \vhom the emigrants \\'ould probably 
have kno\\pn before in the old country, together ,vith all the social 
influences, restraints, and religious enjoYITIents to ,vhich the Colonists 
have bcen accustomed. 
.\fter dealing \vith the preparation of the Colony for the Colonists, 
\ve no\\" COll1e to the preparation of the 
COLO:\'ISTS FOR THE OYER-SE.\ C(JLt ):\,Y. 
'rhey \vould be prepared by an education in honesty, truth, and 
industry, \vithout \vhich \ve could not indulge in any hope of their 

ucceeding. \Vhilc ll1cn and \'"OHlen \,"ould be received into the 
City Colony "
without character, none \vould be sent over the sea \vho 
had not been pro\'ed \vorthy of this trust. 
'[hey \vould be inspired \vith an ambition to do \vell for thenlselves 
.and their fel1o,v Colonists. 
'[hey \\"ould be instructed in all that concerned their future carecr. 
'[hey \vould be taught those industries in \vhich they \\"ould bc 
1110St profitably enlployed. 
. 'rhey,vould be inured to the hardships they \vould ha\"e to endure. 
They \\pould be accustomed to the cconomies they \vould have to 
practise. 
'rhey ,vould be Inade acquainted \\"ith the comrades \vith \vhom 
they ,vould have to live and labour. 
'[hey \,"ould be accustomed to the Government, Orders, and 
Rcgulations \vhich they \vould ha\"c to obey. 
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1
he'y ,yould be educated, so far as the opportunity served, in those 
habits of patience, forbearance, and affection ,vhich \vould so largely 
tend to their o\vn \yelfare, and to the successful carrying out of this 
part of our Schen1e. 
TRANSPURT TU THE OYER-SE
-\ COLO:\Tï, 
\\T e no\v con1e to the question of transport. This certainly has an 
elel11ent of difficulty in it, if the ren1edy is to be applied on a very 
large scale. But this \vill appear of less inlportance if\\Te consider :- 
That the largeness of the nunl ber \vill reduce the individual cost. 
En1igrants can be conveyed to such a location in South Africa, as. 
,ve have in vie\v, by ones and t\VOS at 1:8 per head, including land 
journey; and, no doubt, \vere a large nun1ber carried, this figure 
,,,ould be reduced considerably. 
l\1any of the Colonists \vould have friends \1\1ho ,vould assist thenl 
,yith the cost of passage money and outfit. 
All the unn1arried win have earned sonlething on the City and 
Farn1 Colonies, \vhich \vill go to,vards n1eeting their passage money. 
In the course of time relati\Tes, \vho are con1fortably settled in the 
Colony, ,viII save money, and assist their kindred in getting out to 
then1. \\T e have the exan1ples before our eyes in Australia and the 
United States of ho\v those countries have in this fonn absorbed 
frol11 Europe millions of poor struggling people. 
All Colonists and emigrants generally \vill bind themseh-es in a 
legal instrument to repay all monies, expenses of passage, outfit, or 
other\yise, \vhich ,,"ould in turn be utilised in sending out further 
contingents. 
On the plan named, if prudently carried out, and generously 
assisted, the transfer of the entire surplus population of this country 
is not only possible, but \vould, \ve think, in process of tilne, be 
effected \vith enorn10US advantage to the people then1selyes, to this 
country, and the country of their adoption. The history of 
Australia and the United States evidences this. It is quite true 
the first settlers in the latter \vere people superior in every \vay 
for such an enterprise to the bulk of those \ve propose to send out. 
But it is equally true that large numbers of the n10st ignorant and 
vicious of our European populations have been pouring into that 
country ever since \vithout affecting its prosperity, and this Over-Sea 
Colony \vould have the immense advantage at the outset \vhich \vould 
COBle from a government and discipline carefully adapted to its. 
peculiar circunlstances, and rigidly enforced in every particular. 
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I ,,"ould guard against misconception in relation to this O\"cr-Sca 
Colony by pointing out that a]] n1'yproposals herc are necessarily tcnta- 
tive and expcrilnental. There is no intention on nlY part to stick to 
any of these suggestions if, on lllaturer consideration and consulta- 
tion \vith practical nlen, they can be improved upon. 
Ir. Arnold 
\Vhite, who has already conducted 1\vo parties of Colonists to South 
.. \frica, is one of the fe\y nlen in this country \vho has had 
practical experience of the actual difficulties of colonisation. 
I have, through a lllutual friend, had the advantage of cOln- 
paring notes \vith hin1 \"ery fully, and I venture to believe that thcrc 
is nothing in this Schenle that is not in harmony \\"ith thc 
resu1t of his expericnce. In a couple of months this book \vill be 
read a1l over thc \vorld. It \\-ill bring Ine a plentiful crop of sugges- 
tions, and, I hope, offers of ser\"ice fron1 ll1any valuable and 
experienced Colonists in e\"cry country. In the due order of things 
the Over-Sea Colony is the last to be started. Long before our first 
batch of Colonists is ready to cross the ocean I shaH be in a position 
to correct and revise the proposals of this chapter by the best \visdonl 
and Illatured experience of the practical nlen of every Colony in the 
Enlpire. 



SECTION 2,-U:ì\IVERSAL E:.\IIGRA TIO
. 


\'l e have in our remarks on the Over-Sea Colony referred to the 
general concensus of opinion on the part of those \vho have studied 
the Social QtJestion as to Emigration being the only remedy for the 
overcrowded population of this country, at the san1e time sho\ving 
some of the difficulties which lie in the way of the adoption of the 
ren1edy; the dislike of the people to so great a change as is 
ÏrnTol\yed in going fron1 one country to another; the cost of their 
transfer, and their general unfitness for an en1igrant's life. These 
difficulties, as I think \\ye haye seen, are fully nlet by the OYer-Sea 
Colony Schen1e. But, apart fronl those \\rho, driven by their abject 
poyerty, \vill ayail then1selves of our Scheme, there are multitudes 
of people all oyer the country \vho \vould be likely to emigrate could 
they be assisted in so doing. Those \ve propose to help in the 
follo\ving manner :- 
1. By opening a Bureau in Lonùon, and appointing Officers ,yhose busine::,s 
it\\'ill be to acquire e,-ery kind of infonnatiun as to suitable countries, their 
adaptation to, and the openings they present for different trades and callings, 
the possibility of obtaining land and el
plo'yment, the rates of remuneration, 
and the like. These enquiries will include the cost of passage-money, railway 
fares, outfit, together with every kind of infonnation required by an emigrant. 
2. From this Bureau anyone may obtain all necessary information. 
3. Special terms ,,-ill be arranged ,,-ith steamships, raih,'ay cOlnpanies, and 
land agents, of ,,'hich emigrants using the Bureau ,yill haye the adyantage, 
4. Introductions ,,-ill be supplied, as far as possible, to agents and friends in 
the localities to ,dIich the emigrant may be proceeding. 
5. Intending emigrants, desirous of saving money, can deposit it through 
this Bureau in the Army Bank for that purpose. 
6. It is expected that gO\Ternment contractors and other employers of labour 
requiring Colonists of reliable character ,,"ill apply to this Bureau for such, 
offering fayourable terms ,,,ith respect to passage-money, employment, and 
other advantages. 
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7. K 0 emigrant \\"ill be 
ent out in response to any application from abroad 
where the emigrant's expenses are defrayed, without references as to character, 
ndustry, and fitness. 
This Bureau, \ve think, \vill be especially useful to ,von1en and 
young girls. There must be a large number of such in this country 
li\"ing in semi-staryation, any\\"ay, ,vith yery poor prospects, \\"ho 
,,"ould be very ,ve1come abroad, the expense of ,vhose transfer 
go\"ernments, and masters and mistresses alike \vould be ,"ery glad to 
defray, or assist in defraying, if they could only be assured on both 
sides of the beneficial character of the arrangements \vhen n1ade. 
So \videspread no\y are the operations of the Army, and so 
extensively \vill this Bureau multiply its agencies that it ,,"in speedily 
be able to make personal enquiries on both sides, that is in the 
interest alike of the en1Ïgrant and the intended employer in any part 
of the \vorld. 



SECTIO
 3.-- TIlE SALVATION SHIP. 


When we have selected a party of emigrants ,vhom ,ve believe 
to be sufficiently prepared to settle on the land which has been got 
ready for them in the Colony over Sea, it \vill be no dismal 
expatriation \vhich will await theln. Noone who has ever been on 
the West Coast of lreland when the en1Ïgrants \\Tere departing, and 
has heard the disll1al \\-Tails which arise from those \vho are taking 
leave of each other for the last tÏIne on earth, can fail to sympathise 
"\yith the horror excited in many minds by the very word emigration. 
But when our party sets out, there will be no violent \vrenching of 
home ties. In our ship \\Te shall export them all-father, mother, 
and children. The individuals will be grouped in families, and the 
families will, on the Farm Colony, have been for some months past 
l110re or less near neighbours, meeting each other in the field, in 
the \\Torkshops, and in the Religious Services. · It \\Till resell1ble 
nothing so much as the unmooring of a little piece of England, and 
towing it across the sea to find a safe anchorage in a sunnier clime. 
The ship \vhich takes out emigrants \vill bring back the produce of 
the farms, and constant travelling to and fro will lead more than 
ever to the feeling that we and our ocean-sundered brethren are 
Inembers of one family. 
Noone \vho has ever crossed the ocean can have failed to be 
impressed \vith the Inischief that comes to emigrants when they are 
on their way to their destination. Many and many a girl has dated 
her do\vnfall from the temptations \vhich beset her whi]e journeying 
to a land where she had hoped to find a happier future. 
"Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do," and he 
must have his hands full on board an emigrant ship. Look into 
the steerage at any time, and you will find boredoll1 inexpressible 
on every face. The men have nothing to do, and an incident of no 
more importance than the appearance of a sail upon the distant 
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horizon is an e\'ent 'which makes the \vhole ship talk. I do not see 
\vhy this should be so. Of course, in the case of conveying 
passengers and freight, \vith the utmost possible expedition, fo). 
short distances, it would be idle to expect that either time or 
energies could be spared for the cmploYI1ICI1t or instruction of the 
passcngers. But the case is different when, instead of going to 
AJnerica, the emigrant turns his face to South Africa or remotc 
Australia. Then, even \vith the fastest stcamers, they must remain 
some \veeks or months upon the high seas. '[he result is that 
habits of idleness arc contracted, bad acquaintances are formed, and 
very often the nIoral and rcligious \vork of a lifetime is 
undone. 
'[0 avoid these evil consequences, I think \ve should be compelled 
to hav'e a ship of our o\vn as soon as possib1e. A sailing vessel 
might be found the best adapted for the \vork. Leaving out the 
question of tinle, \vhich \vould be of very secondary importance \vith 
us, the construction of a sailing ship \vould afford more space fOI. 
the accommodation of emigrants and for industrial occupation, and 
\vould invoh.e considerably less \vorking expenses, besides costing 
very nluch less at the onset, even if \ve did not ha\.e one given to 
us, \vhich I should think \yould be very probable. 
6\11 the emigrants ".ould be under the charge of Army Officers, 
and instead of the voyage being denloralising, it \vould be made 
instructive and profitablc. From leaving London to landing at 
their destination, every colonist \vould be under \vatchful oversight, 
could receive instruction in those particulars \vhere they \vere still 
necding it, and be subjected to influences that \vould be beneficial 
c,'ery,,'a'y . 
'[hen \\'e have seen that one of the great difficulties in the 
direction of emigration is the cost of transport. The expense of 
conveying a 111an from England to .L \ustralia, occupying as it does 
S0l11e seven or eight \\'eeks, arises not so much fr0l11 the expense 
connected \\'ith the \\Torking of the vessel \vhich carries hÏ111, as the 
amount of provisions he consumes during the passage. :r\ 0\\0, \vith 
this plan I think that the cmigrants I1Iight be 111ade to earn at least 
a portion of this outlay. There is no reason \\'hy a IHan should not 
\\'ork on board ship any 1110re than on land. Of course, nothing 
111uch could be done ,,'hen the \\'eather ,,,as very rough; but the 
ayeragc number of days during \vhich it \vould be inlpossible for 
pas
cngers to employ thclllseh-es profitably in the til11c spent 
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between the Channel and Cape Town or Australia \vould be 
comparatiyely fe"
. 
When the ship \vas pitching or rolling, \\Tork \vould be difficult; 
but even then, \vhen the Colonists get their sea-legs, and are free 
from the qualmishness which overtakes landsmen \vhen first getting 
afloat, I cannot see \vhy they should not engage in S01l1e form of 
industrial work far more profitable than ya\vning and lounging about 
the deck, to say nothing of the fact that by so doing they would 
lighten the expense of their transit. The sailors, firemen, 
engIneers, and everybody else connected with a vessel have to 
,york, and there is no reason \vh your Colonists should not ,york 
also. 
Of course, this n1ethod ,yould require special arrangements in the 
fitting up of the vessel, \,
hich, if it \vere our o\vn, it \vould not be 
difficult to make. At first sight it may seem difficult to find 
emploY1l1ents on board ship \vhich could be engaged in to advantage, 
and it n1Ïght not be found possible to fix up every individual right 
a\yay; but I think there \yould be very fe,v of the class and 
character of people \ve should take out, with the prior instructions 
they \vould have received, \vho \vould not have fitted then1selves 
into son1e useful labour before the voyage ended. 
To begin \vith, there \vould be a large amount of the ordinary 
ship's \vork that the Colonists could perform, such as the preparation 
of food, serving it out, cleaning the decks and fittings of the ship 
generally, together \vith the loading and unloading of cargo. All 
these operations could be readily done under the direction of per- 
manent hands. Then shoen1aking, knitting, se\ving, tailoring, and 
other kindred occupations could be engaged in. I should think 
se\ving-machines could be \vorked, and, one v{ay or another, any 
amount of garments could be n1anufactured, \vhich would find ready 
and :rrofitable sale on landing, either among the Colonists them- 
selves, or \vith the people round about. 
Not only would the ship thus be a perfect hive of industry, it \\
ould 
also be a floating temple. The Captain, Officers, and every Inember of 
the crew \vould be Salvationists, and all, therefore, alike interested in 
the enterprise. lVloreover, the probabilities are that \\
e should 
obtain the service of the ship's officers and crew in the most 
inexpensive manner, in harmony \vith the usages of the Army 
everY\\There else, men serving from love and not as a mere business. 
The effect produced by our ship cruising slo,yly southwards, 
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testifying to the reality of a Salyation for both \vorlds, calling at 
all convenient ports, would constitute a ne\v kind of mission \vork, 
and dra\ving out every\\rhere a large amount of \varm practical 
synlpathy. At present the influence of those \vho go do\vn to the 
sea in ships is not ahvays in favour of raising the morals and 
religion of the d\vellers in the places \vhere they come. Here, 
ho\vever, \vould be one ship at least \vhose appearance foretold 
no disorder, gave rise to no debauchery, and from \vhose capacious 
hull \vould stream forth an ArnlY of men, \vho, instead of thronging 
the grog-shops and other haunts of licentious indulgence, \vould 
occupy thenlseh-es \yith explaining and proc1ainling the religion 
of the Loye of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 



CHAPTER V. 


l\10RE CRUSADES. 


I have no\v sketched out briefly the leading features of the three- 
fold Scheme by which I think a "ray can be opened out of " Darkest 
England," by \vhich its forlorn denizens can escape into the light and 
freedom of a ne\v life. But it is not enough to make a clear broad 
road out of the heart of this dense and matted jungle forest; its 
inhabitants are in many cases so degraded, so hopeless, so utterly 
desperate that we shall have to do son1ething more than make roads. 
As \ve read in the parable, it is often not enough that the feast be 
prepared, and the guests be bidden; we must needs go into the high- 
ways and by\vays and compel them to come in. So it is not enough 
to provide our City Colony and our Farm Colony, and then rest on 
our oars as if we had done our \vork. That kind of thing \vill not 
save the Lost. 
It is necessary to organise rescue expeditions to free the n1iserable 
wanderers from their captivity, and bring them out into the larger 
1iberty and the fuller life. Talk about Stanley and Emin! There is 
110t one of us but has an Emin somewhere or other in the heart of 
Darkest England, "Thorn he ought to sally forth to rescue. Our Emins 
have the Devil for their Mahdi, and \vhen we get to them we find 
that it is their friends and neighbours \vho hold them back, and they 
are, oh, so irresolute! It needs each of us to be as indomitable as 
Stanley, to burst through all obstacles, to force our way right to the 
centre of things, and then to labour \vith the poor prisoner of vice 
and crime \vith all our might. But had not the Expeditionary 
Committee furnished the financial means whereby a road was opened to 
the sea, both Stanley and Emin would probably have been in the 
l1eart of Darkest Africa to this day. This Scheme is our Stanley 
Expedition. The analogy is very close. I propose to make a road 
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clear down to the sea. But alas our poor Emin! Eyen \vhen the- 
road is open, he halts and lingers and doubts. First he \viII, and 
then he \von't, and nothing less than the irresistible pressure of a 
friendly and stronger purpose \vill constrain hinl to take the road 
".hich has been opened for hinl at such a cost of blooQ and treasure. 
I no\v, therefore, proceed to sketch son1e of the nlethods by \vhich 
".e shall attempt to saye the lost and to rescue those ".ho are 
perishing in the n1Ídst of " Darkest England." 



SECTIOX I.-A SLUl\I CRUSADE.-OUR SLU)I SISTERS. 


\Vhen Professor IIuxley li\Ted as a n1edical officer in the East of 
London he acquired a kno\vledge of the actual condition of the life 
of many of its populace \vhich led hinl long after\vards to declare 
that the surroundings of the savages of Ne\v Guinea \vere much 
more conducive to the leading of a decent human existence than 
those in \vhich many of the East-Enders live. Alas, it is not only 
in London that such lairs exist in \vhich the savages of civilisation 
lurk and breed. All the great to\\Tns in both the Old W orId and the 
N e\v have their slums, in \vhich huddle together, in festering and 
verminous filth, men, \vomen, and children. They correspond to 
the lepers \vho thronged the lazar houses of the l\1iddle Ages. 
As in those days St. Francis of ...\.ssissi and the heroic band of 
saints \vho gathere.d under his orders \vere \vont to go and lodge 
\vith the lepers at the city gates, so the devoted souls \vho have 
enlisted in the Salvation A..rmy take up their quarters in the heart of 
the worst slums. But \vhereas the Friars \vere men, our Slum 
Brigade is COlllposed of \vomen. I have a hundred of them under 
my orders, young \vomen for the most part, quartered all of them in 
outposts in the heart of the De\Til's country. Most of then1 are the 
children of the poor who have kno\vn hardship from their youth up. 
Some are ladies born and bred, \vho have not been afraid to 
exchange the comfort of a "rest End drawing-roon1 for service 
among the vilest of the vile, and a residence in small and fetid 
rooms \vhose walls \vere infested \vith vermin. They live the life of the 
Crucified for the sake of the men and \vomen for ,vhom He lived and 
died. They form one of the branches of the activity of the Army 
upon \vhich I d\vell with deepest sympathy. They are at the front; 
they are at close quarters \vith the enemy. 
To the d\vellers in decent hon1es \vho occupy cushioned pe\vs in 
fashionable churches there is something strange and quaint in the 
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language thcy hcar rcad fronl the Biblc, language \vhich habitually 
rcfers to the Dcvil as an actual pcrsonality, and tv the struggle 
against sin and uncleanness as if it \vere a hand to hand dcath 
\\Tcstlc \vith thc legions of Ilel1. To our little sistcrs \vho d,,'cll in 
an atnlosphcrc heavy \vith curses, anlong pcoplc soddcn \vith drink, 
in quartcrs \\'11el"C sin and unclcanness arc uni\'ersal, all these 
Biblical sayings are as real as the quotations of yesterday's price of 
Consols arc to a City man. '[hey d\vell in the n1Ïdst of Ilcll, and in 
thcir daily warfarc ,vith a hundred dcvils it SCClns incrcdiblc to thenl 
that anyonc can doubt thc cxistencc of either one or the othcr. 
'rhe SluIn Sistcr is ,vhat her nanle inlplies, the Sister of the Slunl. 
'Thcy go forth in .Apostolic fashion, t\vo-and-t,,"o living in a couple of 
the sanle kind of dens or rooms as are occupicd by the people 
themsch'cs, differing only in the cleanliness and order, and thc fcw 
articles of furniture \vhich thcy contain. I-Ierc they live all the year 
round, ,-isiting thc sick, looking after the children, sho,,"ing the 
"'OIllcn ho\v to keep thenlsch'es and their homes decent, often 
discharging the sick nlother's dutics themselves; cultivating peace, 
ad\-ocating tenlperance, counsclling in tenlporalities, and ceaselessly 
prcaching the rcligion of J csus Christ to the Outcasts of Society. 
I do not like to speak of their \vork. \ V ords fail Ine, and ,,"hat I 
say is so unworthy the theIne. I prefer to quote t\vo descriptions by 
Journalists \vho have scen these girls at ,york in the field. The first 
is taken from a long articlc ,,'hich Julia IIayes Percy contributed to 
thc 
\"Ctl' York lVor/d, describing a visit paid by her to the slunl 
quarters of the Sah.ation Army in Cherry J lill _\lleys, in the 
\Yhitechapel of Ke\v 'York. 
T\\-cnty-four hours in the slums-just a night and a day-yct into thcm wcrc 
crowdcd such rc\.clations of misery, depravity, anù degradation as ha\'ing once 
becn ga7cd upon life can ncver he the samc aftcrwards. .\tound and abo\'c 
this blighted ncighbourhood f10\\"S the tidc of acti\-e, pro
perous lifc. ::\Icn and 
women tra\"(?l pa
t in 
treet car
 hy the Ele\"ated Railroad and across thc bridge, 
.and take no thought of its \\Tt,tchednc_..... of thc criminals brcd there. and of 
thc disease engendereù hy its foulne
s. It is a fcarful mcnacc to the public 
health, hoth moral and physical, yct the multitudc is as heeJless of danger as 
the peasant who makes his hOll
l' and plants grcen vineyards and oli\ycs ahove 
\\
su\"ian fircs. \\"e are almo
t as car('It

s and quitc as unknowing as \\"c pa
s 
the bridge in the late afternoon. 
Our immediate dl'
tination is the Sah'ation .-\rmy Barracks in 'Vashing- 
ton Street. and we are going finally to the 
.d\"ation Officers -two 
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onng women-who haye been dwelling and doing a noble n1Ïssion 
work for Inonths In one of the \\"orst corners of X c\\" York's most 
\\Tetched quarter. ThesE" Officers are not living under the ægis of the 
Army, ho\\'ever. The blue bordered flag is furled out of sight, the 
uniforms anù poke bonnets are laid away, and thprc are no clnnns or taIn- 
bourines. " The hanner over them is loye" of their fellow-creatures among 
\\"hOln they dwell upon an eqnal plane of poverty, \\rcaring no hetter clothes 
than the rest, eating coarse and scanty food, and sleC'ping upon hard cots or 
upon the floor. Their lives are consecrated to God's seryice aInong the poor ot 
the earth. One is a "'Olnan in the early prime of yigorons life, the other a girl 
of eighteen. The elder of these devoted \\TOlnen is awaiting us at the barracks. 
to be our guide to Slumdom. She is tall, slender, and clad in a coarse brown 
gown, mended with patches. A big ginghaln apron, artistically rent in se\TeraJ 
places, is tied about her waist. She \vears on old plaid woollen shawl and an 
ancient brown straw hat. Her dress indicates extrelne poverty, her face denotes 
perfect peace. " This is Em," says l\'Irs, Ballington Booth, and after this intro- 
duction \\Te sally forth. 
l\Iore and Inore \\Tetched grows the district as \ve penetrate further. 
Eln pauses before a dirty, broken, smoke-dimmed ,,'indo\\', through \\"hich 
in a dingy rOOln are seen a party of roughs, dark-looking Inen, drinking 
and squabhling at a table. "They are our neighbours in the front." 
\Ve enter the hall-\vay and proceed to the rear room. It is tiny, but clean and 
\\"arm. A fire burns on the little cracked stoye, \vhich stands up bravely on 
three legs, \dth a brick eking out its support at the fourth corner. ...\ tin lamp 
stands on the table, half-a-dozen chairs, one of which has arms, but must have 
renounced its rockers long ago, and a packing box, upon \vhich ,ve deposit our 
shawls, constitute the furniture. Opening from this is a small dark bedroom,. 
"rith one cot made up and another folded against the wall. Against a door, 
\yhich must comInunicate \vith the front room, in which ,ve sa,v the disagree- 
able-looking Inen sitting, is a \\Tooden table for the hand-basin. A small trunk 
and a barrel of clothing complete the inyentory. 
Em's sister in the slum \vork gives us a sweet shy \velcome. She is a. 
Swedish girl, \vith the fair complexion and crisp, bright hair peculiar to the 
Scandinavian blonde-type. Her head reminds me of a Grenze that hangs in the 
LOU\Te, ,vith its lo\v knot ot rippling hair, \vhich fluffs out from her brow and 
frames a dear little face ,,'ith soft childish outlines, a nez retrousse, a tiny mouth, 
like a crushed pink rose, and ,dstful blue eyes. This girl has been a Sal- 
vationist for two years. During that tilne she has learned to speak, read, and 
"Tite English, while. she has constantly laboured among the poor and wretched. 
The house where we find ourseh-es ,vas formerly notorious as one of the 
"'orst in the Cherry Hill district. It has been the scene of SOlnc memorable 
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crimes, and. among th("m that of the Chinaman who sl("\\" his Irish wifp, aftpr 
the mal1lwr of II Jack the Ripper: on tl1(' staircase leaùing to tlH' second floor" 
.A nutahlf' change has taken place in the tenf'ment sincc :\Iattie anù Em ha\"(
 
li\"cd there, amI thC'ir gentle influence is making itself felt in thc nC'ighhouring 
hOll:-'cs as well. It is n("arly eight ()clock when wc sally forth, Edch of us 
carrips a handful of printed slip
 hearing a text of Scripture and a fcw word
 
of warning to Ipad the hettC'1 life. 
" These furnish an excuse for entering place::; where utherwise we could not 
go." explains Em. 
..\fter arranging a rendcz\yous, we separate. :\lattie anù Liz go off in one 
direction, and Em and I in anuthC'r. From this our progress seems like a 
descent intu Tartarn
. Em pause:-. before a miserahle-looking saloun, pushes 
open thc 10\\", swinging door, and \\ e go in. It is a low-ceilcd. ruom, dingy with 
dirt, dim with the :::-moke, nauseating with the fumes of SOllr beer and \'il(" 
liquor. ..\ sloppy bar extends along one side, and upposite is a lung table, with 
indescribable ,"iands littered ov('r it, interspersed with empty glasses, battered 
hats, and cigar stump
. ..\ motl('y crowd of mcn and wum('ll jostle in the 
narrow space, Em speaks to the suberest looking of the lot. I If' listens to 
her words, others crowd about. .:\Iany accept the sìips \\"e offer, and gradually. 
a:-, the throng separates to make way, we gain the further end of the apartment. 
Em's serious, sweet, !'aint-like face I fulluw lik(' a star. All sense of fcar slips 
from nH", and a gr('at pity tills my soul as I look upon the ,-arions typ('s of 
\\Tetchedn('
:;. 
As the night wears on, the whole apartment seems to wake up. E,"ery house is 
alight; the narruw sidewalks and filthy streets arc full of people. i\Iisl'rahlc 
little children, with sin-stamped face:::.-, dart about like rats; little ones who 
ought to he in their {'ribs shift for themselves, and sleep on cellar doors and 
areas, and under carts; a few ,"endurs are ahroad with their wares, hut the mo
t 
of the traffic going un is of a different description. ..\long \Vater Street ar(" 
wum
n cunspicuuusly dressed in gaudy ('()Ionr
. Their hea\"ily-painted faces 
are bloated or pinched; they shi\"er in th(" raw night air. Liz speaks to on(', 
who replies that she \\"uuld likt. to talk. hut dare nut, and as she 
ay:; this an 
old hag COInes to the door and cries :- 
II Get along; don't hinder her work! .. 
])nring the en
ning a man to \\"hom Em has been talking has told her:- 
., You ought to join the Sah"ation Army; they are thp unly gooù women \\ ho 
hother ns down here. I don"t \\'ant to lead that sort of life; but 1 Innst go 
\\"hen
 it is light and warm and c1c
H1 aft("r working all day, and there isn't any 
place but this to come to " exclaimed thc Ulan. 
., You will appreciate the plea to-morrow when yon 
ee how tht" people live," 
.Em says, as we turn our stC'ps toward the tenement ruom, which seems like an 
L 
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oasis of peace and purity after the howling desert \\'e ha\-e been wandering in. 
Eln and :\lattie bre\\" some oatmeal gruel, and being chiJIed and faint \\pe en- 
joyed a cup of it. Liz and I share a cot in the outer room. 'Ye are ju
t going 
to sleep when agonised cries ring out through the night; then the tunes of a 
,,-omal1.s yo ice pleading pitifully reach our ear
. 'Y c are unable to di
tinguish 
lwr w()rd
, but the sound is heart-rending. It comes frOln one of those dreadful 
\Vater 
treet hou
es, and we all feel that a tragedy is taking placc>. There is a 
sound of crashing blows and thel1 silence. 
It is customary in the shuns to lea\"e the house door open perpetually. which 
is conn.'nient for tramps, who creep into tlw hall-ways to sleep at night, then'by 
saving the fe\," pence it l'(}st
 to occupy a .. 
pot .. in the cheap lodging houses. 
Em and 
Iat keep the corridor without tlll'ir room beautifully clean, and so it has 
become an especial fan1urite stamping ground for these '"agrant5_ "Te were told 
this ,,"hen :\Iattie locked and bolted the door and then tied the keys and the door- 
handle together. So ,,'e understand why there are sl:uffiing steps along the 
('orridor, humping against the panels of the door, and he
l\"ily breathing without 
during the long hours of the night. 
.\1l day Em and 1\lat haye becn toiling among their neighbours. and the night 
before last they sat up with a dying woman, TIH:'Y are ""orn out and sleep 
hea,"ily. Liz and I lie awake and wait for the' coming of the mornmg; we are 
too oppressed by what we haye seen and heard to talk. 
In the Inorning Liz and I peep oycr into the rear houses \\"here we heard 
those dreadful shrieks in the night. There is nu 
ign of life, but '\"C discoyer 
enough filth to breed diphtheria and typhoid throughout a large section. In the 
area below our windo\v there an" several inches of stagnant water, in which is 
heaped a mass of old shoes, cabbage heads, garbage, rotten \\'ood, bones, rags 
and refuse, and a few dead rats. "T e understand no\\' why Eln keeps her room 
fun of disinfectants. She tells us that 
he dare not make any appeal to the 

anitary authorities, either on behalf of their own or any other dwelling. for fear 
of antagonizing the people, who consider sllch officials as their natural enemies. 
The' first yisit ""e Il?y is up a number of eccentric little flights of shaky steps 
interspersed with twists of passageway. The floor is full of holes. The stairs 
ha\T been patched here and there, but look perilous and sway beneath the feet, 
.:\ low door on the landing is opened hy a bundle of rags and filth. out of which 
issues a woman's voice in husky tones, bidding us enter. She has I..a griþþ
. 
'Y l' have to stand yery close together, for the room is small, and atrpady 
contains three "'Olnen, a man, a baby, a bedstead, a sto\"e, and indescrihahle 
dirt. The' atlnosphere is rank .with impurity, The Inall is evidently dying. 
Seven wceks ago he wa!' j, gripped..' He is now in the last stages of pneumonia. 
Em has tried to induce him to be rcmoved to the hospital, and he gasps out his 
desire:;" to die in comfort in my own bed," ('omfort! The II bed " is a rack 
heaped with rags. Sheets, pillow-cases, and night-clothes are not in Yogl1e ill 
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thc shlln
. 
\ woman lies a
le('p on thc dirty floor with her hpad llllÙer tlH
 
table. .\noth('r woman, who has hppn 
haring tlw night watch with thc invalid's 
"wife, is f1nishing Iwr morning l11eal, in which roast oysters on tlw half 
hel1 arc 
,conspicuous. 
\ child tlMt appears never to ha'"c been washed toùùles about 
the floor and tlllllhlcs on'r the sleeping ,\'oman's form. Em gin's it 
ome gruel, 
.md asccrtains that its name is II Christine." 
Thc dirt, crowding, and smells in th(> first IJlac(' are characteristic (It half a 
(lo7('n othcrs wc vi
itcù. \ Y e penetrate to garrets anù ùescenù into cellar
. 
The ., rear houscs" are particularly dreadfuL Evcrywherc there is (h:caying 
,garbage lying about, and thc dead cats .md rats arc e\"idence that there arC' 
mighty hunters among thp gamins of the Fourth \\"an1. \\Y c tind a number ill 
from the grip and consequent malaùics. Xune of tlw sufferer
 ,,-ill entertain 
the thought of seeking a h{)
pitaL ()HP IJrobahly yoices the opinion of the 

majority when he (leclares that II tlwy11 wash yon to death there:' For t lH'se 
people a hath po
sesses mort' terror than the gallows or th
 graye. 
In onf' room, with a wce' window, lies a woman dying of consumption; wasted, 
'wan, and wrt'tched, lying Oil rags and swarming ,,-ith vermin. Her littlc Eon, 
,.a boy of eight years, np
tlt"s beside her. His che('ks arc scarlet, his eyes 
fe,wprishly bright, and he has a hard Lough. 
,. I fs the chill
, mum," says the littlp chap. 
Six heds stand clusc together in .mother room: OIlC IS empty. Threc days 
;ago a woman dieù tlwre and the body ha
 just heen taken away. It hasn't 
disturbed the re
t of thc inmate
 to han
 death present thpre. . \ woman is 
lying on thc wrecks of a bedste-aù, slats and po
ts 
ticking out in ('\"ery direction 
from the rags on which she r<.'pose
. 
.. It bruke under 111(' in the night:' she explains. .\ woman is 
ick and wants 
Liz tu 
ay a prayer, \\.. e- kneel on the filthy floor. Soon all mv facH lties aTf
 
.ahsorbed in 
pecu]ating which will arri,"e first, the .. .-\mt'n" or tlw " n f1
t" 
which is wending it
 way towards me. This tim{' the hug does not f2:e-t theff
. 
anù I enjoy grinding him ullder thc sole of my Slum shoe wlwn the pray('r is 
.{'ndt'll. 
In another room we- tind what looks like a l'orp
l'. It i
 a "-oman in an onium 
-stupor. Drunken men are hrawling arounù her. 
Returning to our tenpmpnt, Em and Liz 1I1<.'pt us, and \\T return to our e:Äperi- 
('nce. The minor details yary slightly, but the 
tor'y i
 the same piteous tale 01 
.woe evcrywhere, and crime ahounding, conditions ,\"hich on]y change to a prison. 
a plunge in the rive-r, or thp Potter's fielù. 
The Dark Continent can shuw no lo\\"er d('pth 01 degradation than that 
sounùed by the dwellers of the dark alleys in Chcrry Hill. There isn't a vice 
missing in that quarter. Every sin in the Decalogue flourishes in that feeder 01 
venitentiaries and prisons. . \nd ('\"en as its moral foulness permeates and 
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poisons the veins of our ::,ocial life so the Inalarial filth \\'ith which the locality 
reeks Inust sooner or later spread disease and death. 
An a\yful picture, truly, but one \yhich is to l11e irradiated \vith the 
lo,.e-light ,,-hich shone in the eyes of ,. Em's serious, s,yeet, saint- 
like face." 
Here is my second. It ,vas \\Titten by a Journalist ".ho had just 
,yitnessed the scene in \\'llitechapel. He ,vrites :- 
I had just pass('d ::\lr. Barnett's church when I was stopped by a small crowd 
at a street corncr. 1'11('re \\"('re ahout thirty or forty IneH, '\'OInen, and children 
standing loosely tog
ther, SOIl1e oth('rs "'ere lounging on the opposite side of 
the street round the door uf a public-house. In the centre of the crowd \\.as a 
plain-looking little woman in Salvation .ã\nny uniform, ,,,ith her eyes closed, 
praying the" dear Lord that he \\'ollid bless these dear people, and saye tlW111. 
san" th('m no\\"!" l\Ioy('d by curiosity, I pressed through the outer fringe of 
the crlnnl, antI in doing so, I noticed a \\.mnan of another kind, also in,.oking 
Hf'aY(,l1, hut in an altugether different fashion. Two dirty tramp-like men 
\\-ere listening tu the prayer, standing the while sInoking their short cntty 
pipes. For sume reason ur other th(')" had uffended the \\'Olnan, and she 
\\"as giving then1 a piece of her mind. They stood stolidly silent while she went 
at them likf' a fiend. She had b('en good-looking once, but was now horribly 
bloated \\'ith drink, and excited by passion. I heard both yoices at the 
SaIne tÏ1ne. 'Vhat a contrast! The pray('r "'as o\"cr nuw, and a pleading earnest 
address was being ùelh.ered. 
" You are wrong:' said the ,"oice in the centre U you kno\\. you are; all 
thi
 misery and poverty is a proof of it. You are prodigals. You have got 
a\\-ay from your Father's house, and yon are rebelling against HiIn every day. 
Can you wonder that there is so much hunger, and oppression, and wretched- 
ness allowed to come upon you'! In the midst of it an your Father lu\-es you. 
He.wants you to return to Hinl; to turn your backs upon your sins; abandon 
yunr e,.il doings; giye up the drink and the seryice of the de\"il. He has given 
His Son Jesus Christ to die for YOll. He wants to sa\.e you. C01ne to His feet. 
J-Ie is waiting. His arms are open. I know the deyil has got fast hold of 
you; but Jesus will gh-e you grace tú conquer him. He will help you to 
Inaster your wicked habits and your love of drink. But come to Him no\\". God is 
love. He loves me. He loves you. He 10\TS us all. He wants to save us alL" 
Clear and strong the voice, eloquent with the fen"our of intense 
feeling, rang through the little crowd, past which streamed the e,-('r- 
flowing tide of East End life. And at the same time that I heard 
this pnre and passionate inyocation to love God and be true to man I heard 
a VOIce on the outskirts, and it said this: .. You --- s\\.ine! I'll knock 
the \'itals out of yer. K one of youl ---- impudence to me. --- 
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your --- eye
, what do you mean by telling me that '! Yon know what yon 
ha' done, and now you are going to the 
akation . \rmy. Illlt
t t Iwm know you, 
you dirty ra
ca1." Tlw man 
hifted his pipe. .. \Yhat's the matter":''' I, 'latter!" 

cr('amed tl1(' ,"iragu hoarsely. .. -- yer life, don't yon know \\'hat"
 the matter? 
1"11 matter ye, you -- hound. By God! I will. as 
un' a"" rm alin'. "attl'r! 
yon know what"
 the matter:' .\n<.1 
o she \,-ent on, the 111en 
tanding 
ilently 

moking until at last she took h('r
elf off, her mouth full of oath
 and t'ur
ing, to 
the public-hou:5c. It seemeù as though the prl'
encc, and 
pirit, and word
 of 
t he Officer, who still wcnt on with t he nw

ag(' of mercy, had some 
t range l'ffect 
upon them, which made thc
e poor wretches impen"iou
 to the taunting, hitter 

arcasms uf this brazen, blatant ,"irago. 


" God is loye." \Vas it not, then, the accents uf God's yoice that 
sounded there aboye the din of the street and the s\\'caring of the 
slunls? \T ea, yerily, and that yoice ceases not and \\"in not ceasc, so 
long as the Slunl Sisters fight under the banner of the Sah"ation 

 \rnl\". 
'[0 fonll an idea ot the inlnlense anlount of good, tenlporal and 
spiritual, \yhich the Slunl Sister is doing; you need to fo11o\\" theIl1 
into the kennels \vhere they liyc, preaching the Gospel \\"ith the nlop 
and the scrubbing brush, and dri\"ing out thc devil \\"ith 
oap and 
\\"ater. In one of our Slunl post
, \\"here the Officer's roonlS \\-cre on the 
ground Hoor, about fourteen other Üunilies liyed in the sanle house. 
One little \\"ater-closet in the back \"ard had to do seryice for the 
\\-hole place. ...-\s for the dirt, one Officer \\-rites, " It is inlPossible to 
scrub the I 10llles ; sonle of thenl are in such a filthy condition. \Vhcn 
they ha\"e a fire the ashes are left to accunllIlate for days. The 
table is \"ery seldonl, if eyer, pl.opedy cleaned, dirty cups and 
saucers lie about it, together \\-ith bits of bread, and if they haye 
bloaters the bones and heads are left on the table. SOlnetinlcs thcre are 
pieces of onions nlixed up \\"ith the rest. 'fhe floors arc in 
a ycry nluch \\"orse condition than the street pavenlcnts, and \\"hen 
they are supposed to clean thenl they do it \\"ith about a pint of dirty 
\\yater. \Vhen they \\"ash, \\yhich is rarely, for \\"ashing to theln 
beems an unneces
ar'y \\"ork, they do it in a quart or two of \yater, 
and SOlllctinles boil the things in sonlC old saucepan in \\'hich they 
cook their food. 'rhey do this siInply because they ha\"e no larger 
'"essel to \\"ash in. 'rhe \"ernlin fall off the \\"a1ls and ceiling on you 
\vhile you are standing in the rooms. Sonle of the \\'alls are covered 
\vith nlarks \dlere they haY
 killed thenl. l\Iany people in thc 
sunlnler sit on thc door steps all night, the reason for this being, that 
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their rOOB1S are so close fronl the heat and so unendurable [ronl the 
yernlin that they prefer staying out in the cool night air. But as 
they cannot stay any\vhere long \vithout drinking, they send for beel
 
frolH the neighbouring public-alas! ne'"er far a,vay-and pass it frol11 
one door,\-ay to another, the result being singing, shouting and fight- 
ing up til1 three and four o'clock in the 1110rning." 
1 could fi11 '"0IU111es ,,-ith stories of the \\'ar against yerrnin, \vhich 
is part of this call1paign in the SIU111S, but the subject is too reyo1ting 
to those \vho are often indifferent to the agonies theiJ- fello,v creatures 
suffer, so long as their sensiti,"e ears are not shocked by the 111ention 
of so painful a subject. l-lere, for instance, is a sample of the kind 
of region in ,vhich the SlU111 Sisters spend thelTISeh-es:- 
" In an apparently respectable street near Oxford street, the Officers 
\vhere yisiting one day \vhen they sa,," a yery dark staircase leading 
into a cellar, and thinking it possible that sonleone tuight be there 
they attempted to go dO'\"!1, and yet the staircase ,vas so dark they 
thought it inlpossiblc for anyone to be there. llo\veyer, they tried 
again and groped their ,vay along in the dark for sonle tin1e until at 
last they found the door and entered the roonl. At first they could 
not discern anything because of the darkness. But after they got 
used to it they sa,v a filthy r00111. There \vas no fire in the grate, but 
the fire-place ,vas heaped up \\-ith ashes, an accumulation of seyeral 
,,-eeks at least. .L \t one end of the roon1 there 'was an old sack of 
rags and bones partly en1Ptied upon the floor, [ron1 \vhich there caBle 
a 1110st unpleasant odour. ...\t the other end lay an old nlan yery ill. 
l"he apology fOl- a bed on ,vhich he lay \\ras filthy and had neither 
sheets nor blankets. 1 I is coyering consisted of old rags, I--I is poor 
,,"ife, ,vho attended on hinl, appeared to be a stranger to soap and 
"
Tater. These Slunl Sisters nursed the old people, and on onc 
occasion undertook to do their ,vashing, and they brought it honle to 
their copper for this purpose, but it 'was so infested ,vith yernlin that 
they did not kno\\' ho". to ,,-ash it. rrheir landlady, ,,-ho happened 
to see then1, forbade thenl eyer to bring such stuff there any lTIOre. 
'[he old nlall, ,,,hen ""ell enough, ,vorked at his trade, ,,-hich ,vas 
tailoring. They had t,,"o shillings and sixpence per ,veek froll1 the 
pansh. " 
I-Iere is a report frol11 the headquarters of our Slunl Brigade as to 
the ,vork ,vhich the SlUll1 Sisters haye done. 
It is alnlost four years since the Slunl \V ork ""as started in 
London. The principal ,york done by our first Officers ,,,as that of 
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\'isiting the sick, cleansing the hom<::
 of the S1umnlers, and of 
feeding the hungry. 'rhc fol1o\ving arc a fc\v of the ca
es of those 
,,'ho have gaincd tClnporal1y, as ,ve11 as spiritua11y, through our 
,...'ork :- 


:\Ir
. '\-.-()f Haggcr
ton Slum. I 1("
1\"Y drink!'r, wrecked home, hushand 
a drunkard, placc dirty and filthy, terrihly poor. San'd no\\" over two years, 
hume .\1.. plcnty of employment at canc-chair hottoming; hu:-;hand now 
aved 
also, 


:\11':0-. R.-I>rury Lane Slum, I lu
hal1l1 and wife, drunkard
; husband yery 
la7Y, only worked when 
tanTÙ into it. \Vc found them both uut of wurk. 
hOl11(' furnitureless. in debt. She got 
an
d. and our lasses prayed for him to get 
\\'ork. I Ie did su, and went to it. He fell out again a few weeks after, and beat hi
 
wife. She sought employment at charing and office cleaning, got it, and has 
bef'n regularly at work since. J {c tou got \,'ork, H
 is now a teetutaler. The 
home is \Try comfurtable uow, and they are putting money in the bank. 
A. :\1. in the Dials. \Yas a grcat drunkard, thriftlc

, did not go to the 
trouhh- of sceking work. '\"as in a 
hlln mct'ting, heard the Captain speak on 
.. Seck tirst thc Kingdum of God! " called out and said, II Do you mcan that if I 
ask God for work, He will gi\'c it me <
 .. ()f cuurse slH" said, .. Ye:,." He \\"a
 
cOllYerted that night, found work. and is no\\" employed in the Gas '\9 or ks, Old 
Ken t Road. 
Jimmy is a soidier in the Boro' Slum. 'Y as 
taJTing when he- got ('onyerte-d 
through hcing ont of work, Through joining the Army, he was turned uut 01 
his home. Hc found work, anù no,," o\\'ns a coffee-stall in Billingsgate :..\larket, 
and is doing well. 


Sergpant It- Of :\
arylebone 
hun. V scd to drink, IÏ\"ed in a wretche-d 
place in the famou
 Charll's Street, had ""ork at two places, at on(" of 
which he got 5
. a ,,"pck, and the other 10S.. when he got saYNI; this was 

taf\"ation wages, on which to keep himself, his wife, and four children. _ \t the 
10S. a week work he had to deJin"r drink for a spirit merchant; feeling con- 
demncd o\"er it, he ga\T' it up, and wa:-; out of work for ,,"ccks. The brukers 
""ere put in, hut the Lord rescueù him ju
t in time. The ;s. a week employer 
took him afterwards at 18s., and he is now t.'arning :22
" and ha
 left the gronnd- 
floor Shun tenement for a better house. 
H.-Xinf" Elm
 Slum, 'Y as sa\"cd on Ea
ter :..\Ionday, out of work 
sl'\'("ral weeks be fort", is a labourer, 
el'm:-; \"cry carnest, in tcrrihle rlistn's:,. 
'\'(' allow his wifc :2S. 6d. a w('ek fur cleaning tIlt' hall (to help them). In 
addition to that, she gets another :2:'. 6d. fur nnrsing, and on that hushand, wife, 
and a couple of children pay the rent of 2S, a wcck and drag out an existence, 
I han- tried to get work for thi
 man. but ha\'c failed, 
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T.--Of Rotherhithe Slum. '\Y as a great drunkard, IS a carpenter: 
an.>d 
.about nine month
 ago, but. ha\'ing to work in a puhlic-huuse on a Sunday, 
he gan' it up; he has not been able to get another job, and has nothing hut 
,,'hat we han."' gin'l1 him for making Sl'at
. 


Emma Y.--X ow a Soldier of the :\Iarylehone Slum Po
t. was a wild 
young Slummcr when wc opened in the Boro'; conld be generally 
ecn in the 
streets, wretchedly clad, her sleeves turned up, idle, only wod,ed occa
ionally. 
got saved two years ago, llad terrible persecution in her home. \Ye got her a 
situation, where sIll" has been for nearly eighteen months, anù is no\\' a good 
sen.ant. 


Lodging-House Frank.-At twenty-one came into the po:-:se
si()n of [,7;0, 
hut, through drink and gambling, lost it all in 
ix or eight months. and for on"'r 
:-;f','en years he has tramped about from Portsmouth, through tIll' South of 
England, and South \Yales, from one l(jdging-hol1
e to another. often sta1Ting, 
drinking when he could get any money; thriftles
, idle, no heart fur ""ork. 
\\Y e found him in a lodging-house 
ix month
 ago, liying with a fallen girl: got 
them both saved and married; fin"' \\'eeks after he got ""orl\: as a carpenter at 
30s. a week. He has a home uf his 0"ï1 now, and prumises \Yell to make an 
Officer. 


'[he Officer \\'ho furnishes the above reports goes on to say :- 
 


I canOt call the wretchcd dweHing home, to ,,"hich drink had brought Brother 
and Sister Xo Frum a life of luxury, they drifted down hy degrees to one room 
in a Shuu tenement, Sl1lTOunò<'ù hy drunkards and the yile
t character
o Their 
lon'ly half-stan'ed children werc compelled to listen to the foull'
t language, 
and hear fighting and qnarrelling, and alas, alas, not only to hear it in the 
adjoining rooms, but witnes
 it \,"ithin their uwn. For oyer two years they 
haye been delin."'red from the power of the cursed drink. The old rookery is 
gone, and now they han."' a comfortably-furnished home. Their children gi,'c 
c'Yidence of heing truly conyerted, and haye a Jin'ly gratitude for their fatlwr's 
saJyation. One hoy of eight said, Ja
t Chri
tmas nay, II I rnTIeJl] her when we 
had only dry bread for Christmas; but to-day we had a goose and h,"o plum- 
puddings'" Brother X. wa
 dismissed in di
graf:c from his 
ituation as 
commercial tran.'Her before his cunversion; tu-day he is: chief man, next to his 
c.'mpluyer, in a large business house. 


I-
e says :- 


I am rerfcctly sati
fied that yery few of the l()we
t strata of Society arc un- 
willing to work if they could get it. The wretched hand-to-mouth existencc 
Juany of them ha,'e to livc òisheartens them, and make
 Jife with them either a 
feast ur a famine, and dri\.es thosc who ha\'e brains enough to crime. 
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'fhe results of our \vork in the Slunls l11ay be put dO\nl as :- 
" I st. A nlarked inlprO\"Cnlcnt in thc cleanliness of the homes and 
{:hildren; disappearance of \'ernlin, and a considerable lessening of 
.drunkenness. 
.. 2nd. 6\ greater respcct for true religion, and cspccially that of the 
Sal vation Anny. 
h 3 rd . _ \ nluch larger anlount of \\'ork is being done no\\' than 
before our going there. 
"4th. The rescue of nlany fallen girls. 
" 5th. The Shelter \,"ork seenlS to us a deyelopnlcnt of the Slunl 

vork. " 
In connection \\'ith our Schenle, \ve propose to inlnlediately 
increase the numbers of these Slunl Sisters, and to add to their use- 
fulncss by directly connecting their operations \\"ith thc Colony, 
enabhng them thereby to help the poor people to conditions of life 
nlore fa\'ourablc to health, 1110rals, and religion. '[his \vouId be 
.acconlplished by getting some of then1 employment in the City, \vhich 
Blust necessarily result in better honlCS and surroundings, or in the 
()pening up for others of a straight course fro 111 the Slums to the 
Farm Colony. 



SECTIO:\" 
.- THE TR.\ VELLIXG JIOSI'IT.\L. 


Of course, there is only one real reIned} for this state of things, 
and that is to take the people a\vay fronl the ,vretched hovels in 
,vhich they sicken, suffer, and die, \vith less cOlnfort and considera- 
tion than the cattle in the stalls. and styes of n1an}' a country 
squire. 
\nd this is certainly our ultilnate ambition, but for the 
present distress s0111ething Inight be done on the lines of district 
nursing, \vhich is only in yery in1perfect operation. 
I have been thinking that if a little Van, dra\vn by a pony, could 
be fitted up \vith \vhat is oI"dinarily required by the sick and dying, 
and trot round amongst these abodes of desolation, \yith a couple of 
nurses trained for the business, it might be of in1n1ense service, 
,vithout being yery costly. '[hey could haye a fe,v sin1ple instru- 
11lents, so as to dra\v a tooth or lance an abscess, and ,,,hat \vas 
absolutely requisite for simple surgical operations. A little oil-stoye 
for hot \vater to prepare a poultice, or a hot foment, or a soap \vash, 
and a nU111ber of other necessaries for nursing, could be carried 
,vi th case. 
The need for this \vill only be appreciated by those \vho know" 
110"- utterly bereft of an the con1forts and conyeniences for attending 
to the 
l11anest matters in sickness ,vhich preyails in these abodes of 
\\Tetchedness. It l11ay be suggested, \Vhy don't the people \vhen 
they are ill go to the hospital? To \vhich \ve sin1ply reply that 
they \von't. '[hey cling to their o\vn bits of roon1S and to the C0I11- 
panionship of the nlenlbers of their o,vn fan1ilies, brutal as they often 
are, and \vould rather stay and suffer, and die in the n1Ïdst of an the 
filth and squalor that surrounds them in their o\vn dens, than go to 
the big house, \vhich, to thein, looks yery like a prison. 
'I'he sufferings of the \\Tetched occupants of the Slun1s that \'te haye 
been describing, \vhen sick and unable to help thenlselyes, nlakes the 
organisation of son1e systenl of nursing then1 in their o\vn hon1es a 
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Christian duty. I fere al-e a handful of cases, gleaned ahnost at 
randolll fronl thc reports of our SlU111 Sisters, \vhich will sho\v the 
yaluc of the agcncy aboyc described :- 


:\1 any of th(J
e who are sick ha'"c often only onc ruom, and often sc'"eral 
childrcn. rhe ()ftìcer
 come acrus
 many case
 where, with no 011(" to luok after 
thel11, they ha,"(' to lie for hllur
 without food or nourishment uf any kinù. 
Sometimf's the' IH'ighbours will take them in a cup of tea. It b really a mystery 
how they live, 


..\ poor '\"CHuan III f)n1JT Lane was paralyze-d. 
her; she lay on tIlt' floor, on a stuffed sack, and 
her. Although it was winter, shf' '"ery seldom 
garn1{'nt:::i to wear, and hut 'Try httlc to eat. 
..\nother poor woman, who ,,"as "ery ill, ""a
 allo,,"ed a little money by her 
daughter to pay her rent and get her food; but 'Try frcquently 
he had not the 
strength to light a fire or to grt herself food. Shc was parted frum her husband 
hecau:::ie of hi:::; c1'1lt'lt)". Often she lay for hours withuut a soul to \"isit or help 


She had no one to attend to 
an old piece of cloth to COVCI
 
had any tire. She had no 


her, 
.Adjutant l\IcCleIlan found a man lying on a straw mattress in a \"cry batl 
condition. The room was filthy; thf" 
mcll maùe the Officer fcel ill. The mal" 
had been lying for days withuut ha,"ing anything done for him. A\ cup of water 
was by his side, The Officers ,"omited from the terriblc 
mells of this place. 
Frequently sick pcople arc found who need the continual application of hot 
poultices, hut who are If'ft ,\'ith a cold one for hours. 
In ::\laryl('1>one the Officers \"Ìsited a poor old woman who ""as \"ery ijl. Shc 
li\"ed in an underground hack kitchen, ,\-ith hardly a ray of light and neYer a ray" 
of sunshine. lIer bed was madt' up on some egg hoxes. She had no one to' 
look after hel", excppt a d1'1mkf'n daughter, who very often, when drunk, used too 
knock the poor old woman abuut '"ery badly. The Officers frequently found 
that she had not eaten any food up to twel\"e o'clock, not ('ycn a cup of tea to 
drink. The only furniture in thc room was a small table, an old fender, and a 
hox. The ,"ermin s(,f'Il1ed to he innumerahle. 
A\ poor woman was tak('n ,.ery ill, hut, h
l\"illg a 
mall family, she f('1t shl Þ 
Inust get up and wash the111. \Vhil{' she was washing the baby she fell down 
and was unahle to mu'"e, Fortunah.1y a Ilf'ighhol1r came in soon after to ask 
SOUl(' que:-;tion, and saw her lying there. She at once ran and fetched anoth(']' 
J1eighhour. Thinking the puor woman was dead, they got lwr into bed and 
sent fur a doctor. HI' said she was in consumption and requir('d quiet anu 
]lOuri
hment. This the poor woman could not gd, on account of her children,. 
She got lip a few hour:::i after\\"ard
. .As 
he ,\'as guing duwnstairs she felf 
Ùl'Wll again. The neighhour picked her up and put her back to bcd, where f01- 
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a long time she lay thoroughly prostrated. The Officers took her case in hantl, 
fed, and nursed her, cleaned her room and generally looked after her. 
In another dark slum the Officers found a poor old 'Hllnan in an underground 
hack kitchen. She was suffcring with some complaint. \Yhen they knocked at 
the door she was terrified for fear it was the landlord. The room was in a most 
filthy condition, ne,'er ha,'ing been clcaned. She had a penny paraffin lamp 
\\'hich fil1ed the rOOll1 with smoke. The old woman was at times totally unable 
to do anything for herself. The Officers looked after her. 



SECTIO:'\ 3,- REGEXER
\TIOX OF OCR CRI'IIX
\LS.- THE PRISOX" 
G
\TE BRIG.\DE 


OUf Prisons ought to be refonning institutions, ,,'hich should turn 
men out better than ,\'hen they entered their doors, As a matter of 
fact they are often quite the re\'erse. There are fe,\" persons in this 
\\'orId more to be pitied than the poor feIIo,v ,vho has served hi
 first 
tenn of imprisonment or finds himself outside the gaol doors ,\'ithout 
a character, and often ,\'ithout a friend in the \\'orId, I Iere, again, 
the process of centralization, gone on apace of late years, hO\VeVel- 
desirable it nlay be in the interests of adnlinistratioll, tells ,\,ith 
disastrous effects on the poor ,,-retches \\,ho are its victims. 
In the old times, ,vhen a man ,vas sent to prison, the gaol 
stood \vithin a stone's thro\v of his hOHle. \Vhen he came out he \vas- 
at any rate dose to his old friends and relations, \\"ho ,vould take hÍIn in 
and give hin1 a hel ping hand to start once 1110re a ne,v life. But ,vhat ha
 
happened o,ving to the desire of the Go\"ernment to do a,vay ,vith as 
many local gaols as possible? The prisoners, ,,,hen convicted, arc 
sent long distances by rail to the central prisons, and on conling out 
find thenlselves cursed ,vith the brand of the gaol bird, so far froln 
hOllle, character gone, and ,vith no one to fall back upon for counsel, 
or to giye them a helping hand. No \vonder it is reported that 
vagrancy has l11uch increased in some large to\\'n5 on account of 
discharged prisoners taking to begging, having no other resource. 
In the con1petition for \vork no enlployer is likely to take a nlan 
\\'ho is fresh frol11 gaol; nor are n1Ístresses likely to engage a 
ser\'ant \vhose last character ,vas her discharge from one of IIel- 
l\Iajesty's prisons. It is incredible ho\\' lnuch mischief is often done 
by \vel1-n1eaning persons, \\'ho, in struggling to\vards the attainment 
of an excellent end-such, for instance, as that of economy and 
efficiency in prison administration- forget entirely the bearing \vhid"\.. 
their reforms Inay haye upon the prisoners then1seh'es. 
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The Salvation ArTIlY has at least one great qualification for dealing 
-\vith this question. I believe I am in the proud position of being at the 
11ead of the only religious body which has always some of its 
J11e111bers in gaol for conscience' sake. We are also one of the fe\v 
religious bodies which can boast that many of those ,vho are in our 
ranks have gone through terms of penal servitude. \Ve, therefore, 
know. the prison at both ends. SOllle men go to gaol because they 
.are better than their neighbours, 1110St nlen because they are \vorse. 
1\1artyrs, patriots, refornlers of an kinds belong to the first category. 
No great cause has ever achieved a triun1ph before it has furnished 
a certain quota to the prison population. The repeal of an unjust 
1a,v is seldom carried until a certain number of those \vho are 
labouring for the reforn1 have experienced in their o\vn persons the 
l1ard
hips of fine and imprisonlllent. Christianity itself \vould ne\Oer 
have triunlphed over the Paganis11l of ancient R0111e had the early 
Christians not been enabled to testify frolll the dungeon and the 
arena as to the sincerity and serenity of soul \vith \yhich they could 
confront their persecutors, and from that time do\vn to the success- 
ful struggles of our people for the right of public lneeting at \Vhit- 
church and else\vhere, the Christian religion and the liberties of men 
have never failed to denland their quota of lnartyrs for the faith. 
When a luan has been to prison in the best of causes he learns to 
look at the question of prison discipline \vith a lTIuch nlore synlpa- 
thetic eye for those \vho are sent there, even for the \vorst offences, 
than judges and legislators \\Tho only look at the prison fronl the 
()utside. U A fello\v-feeling nlakes one \vondrous kind," and it is an 
immense advantage to us in dealing \\'ith the crilninal classes that 
Hlanyof our best Officers have themselves been in a prison cell. 
Our people, thank God, have never learnt to regard a prisoner as a 
mere convict--A 234. He is ever a human being to thenl, \vho is to 
be cared for and looked after as a ITIother looks after her ailing child. 
At present there seems to be but little likelihood of any real refornl 
in the interior of our prisons. We have therefore to \vait until the 
1TIen come outside, in order to see \\yhat can be done. Our \vork 
begins \vhen that of the prison authorities ceases. \Ve have already 
had a good deal of experience in this \vork, both here and in Bonlbay, 
in Ceylon, in South r\frica, in Australia and else\vhere, and as the nett 
result of our experience \ve proceed no\v to set forth the 111easures 
-\ve intend to adopt, sonle of \vhich are already in successful 
()peration. 
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I. \Ve propose the opening of l-Iomes for this class as near as 
possible to the different gaols. One for nlen has just been taken at 
King's Cross, and ,vill be occupied as soon as it can be got rcady. 
One for ,vomen must follo,v inlnlediately. Others ,vill be required 
in different parts of the 
Ietropolis, and contiguous to each of its 
great prisons. Connecteù ,,'ith these Honles ,vill be ,vorkshops in 
,vhich the innlates \\,'ill be regularly employed until such time as \ve 

an get them \vork e1se\,'here. For this class must also ,vork, not 
only as a discipline, but as the means for their o\vn support. 
2. In order to saye, as far as possible, first offenders fronl the 
contanlination of prison life, and to prevent the formation of further 
evil conlpanionships, and the recklessness ,vhich follo,vs the lo
s of 

haracter entailed by inlprisonlnent, ,,'e \\Tould offer, in the Police 
and Criminal Courts, to take such offenders uÍ1der our ,ving as ',.ere 
anxious to conle and ,villing to accept our regulations. The confidence 
()f both nlagistrates and prisoners ,,'ould, ,ve think, soon be secured, 
the friends of the latter ,,'ould be nlostly on our side, and the prob3.bil ity, 
therefore, is that ,ve should soon have a large number of cases placed 
under our care on ,vhat is kno,vn as II suspended sentence," to be 
brought up for judgnlent ,vhen called upon, the record of each 
-sentence to be \viped out on report being favourable of their conduct 
in the Salvation ...J\rmy IIonle. 
3. \Ve should seek access to the prisons in order to gain such 
.acquaintance ,,,ith the prisoners as \\'ould enable us the more effectu- 
:ally to benefit thenl on their discharge. This privilege, ,ye think, 
,,'ould be accorded us by the prison authorities \vhen they becanle 
acquainted ,,'ith the nature of our ,vork and the rell1arkable results 
"which follo\\'ed it. '[he right of entry into the gaols has already 
been conceded to our people in Australia, "'here they have free 
access to, and communion "Tith, the innlates ,,,hile undergoing theil- 
-sentences. Prisoners arc reconlmended to come to us by the gaol 
authorities, ,,'ho also for,vard to our people infornlation of the date 
and hour ,,-hen they lea\Tc, in order that they nlay be nlet on their 
relea se. 
..... \Ve propose to nleet the crilninals at the prison gates \\'ith the 
-offer of inlnlediate admission to our Ilonles. The general rule is for 
them to be met by their friends or old associates, ,,'ho ordinarily 
belong to the sanle class. .Any ,,-ay, it ,,'ould be an exception to the 
rule "'ere they not all alike believers in the conlforting anù cheering 
po\ver of the intoxicating cup. I lence the public-hou
e is invariably 
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adjourned to, \vhere plans for further crinle are often decided upon 
straight a\vay, resulting frequently, before n1any \veeks are past, in 
the return of the liberated conyict to the confinen1ent from \vhich he 
has just escaped, Haying been accustomed during confinement to 
the inlplicit submission of thenlseh T es to the \vill of another, the 
ne\yly-discharged prisoner is easily influenced by vvhoever first gets. 
hold of hin1. No,,,, \\Te propose to be beforehand \vith these old 
conlpanions by taking the gaol-bird under our \ving and setting 
before hinl an open door of hope the l1loment he crosses the 
threshold of the prison, assuring hinl that if he is willing to work 
and conlply \vith our discipline, he neyer need kno\\T \vant any more. 
5. \Ve shaH seek fronl the authorities the çri\Tilege of super\Tising- 
and reporting upon those \vho al.e discharged ,vith tickets-of-lea\Te, 
so as to free thenl fronl the hunliliating and harassing duty of 
ha\.ing to report then1selves at the police stations. 
6. \Ve shall find suitable employnlent for each indiyidual. If not 
in possession of some useful trade or calling \ve \vill teach hin1 one. 
ï. After a certain length of residence in these Ilomes, if consistent 
evidence is gi\Ten of a sincere purpose to IÏ\Te an honest life, he \vill 
be transferred to the Farm Colony, unless in the meanwhile friends 
or old enl ployers take hinl ofr our hands, or some other fornl of 
occupation is obtained, in \\Thich case he \viU still be the object of 
\\Tatchful care. 
\\T e shall ofrer to all the u1tinlate possibility of being restorea 
to Society in this country, or transferred to commence life afresh in 
another. 
\Vith respect to results \ve can speak \"ery positively, for although 
our operations up to the present, except for a short time some three 
years ago, ha\Te been linlited, and unassisted by the inlportant acces- 
sories above described, yet the success that has attended then1 has 
been nlost ren1arkable. l'he folIo\ving an.. a fe\\T instances ,,"hich 
nlight be nlultiplied :- 
J, ,Yo \vas ll1ct at prison gate by the Captain of thp Home and offered help.. 
He declined tu camp at once as he had friends in Scotland \vho he thought 
\\'onlù help him; but if thcy failed, he promised to come. It ,,,as his first 
{,ollvictinn, and he had six months for robbing his employer. His trade was 
that of a baker. I n a few days he presented himself at the Home, and was 
recei\'etl. In the course of a few weeks, he professed cOilversion, and gave 
every eviùencC' of the changC'. For four months he was cook and baker in the 
kitchen, and at last a situation as second hand was offered for him, with the 
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J. S. Sergeant-major of the Congress Iiall r orps. That is three years ago. I Ie 
is there to-day, sa,.eù, and satisfactory; a thoroughly useful and respectable man. 
J. P. ""as an olù offender. He was met at :\liI1bank on the expiration of his 
last term (five years), and brought to the Home, where he worked at his trade-- 
a tailor. Eventually he got a situation, and has since married. lIe has now a 
good home, the confidence of his neighbours, is well sa,"ed, and a soldier of the 
Hackney Corps. 
C.:.\1. Old offender, and penal sen"itude case, 'Vas induced to come to the 
Home, got saved, was there for a long period, offered for the work, and went 
into the Field, was Lieutenant for two years, and e,"entually married. He is 
now a respectable mechanic and soldier of a Corps in Derbyshire, 
J. 'V. \Vas manager in a large 'Vest End millinery establishment. He was. 
sent out with two ten-pound packages of silver to change. On his way he met 
a companion and was induced to take a drink. In the ta'"ern the companion 
Inade an excuse to go outside and did not return, and 'V. found one of th
 
packages had been abstracted from his outside pocket. He was afraid to 
return, and decamped with the other into the country. ',"hilst in a small town 
he ::;trolled into a ::\Iission Hall; there happened to be a hitch in the proceedings, 
the organist was absent, a volunteer was called or, and 'Y., being a good 
musician, offered to play. It seems the music took hold of him. In the middle 
of the hymn he walked out and went to the police station and ga'"e himself up. 
He got six months. 'Vhen he came out, he saw that Happy George, an ex-gaol 
hird, was announced at the Congress Hall. He ,,-ent to the meeting and was 
induced to come to the Home. He e,"entually got sa,"ed, and to-day he is at the 
head of a :l\Iission work in the pro,"inces. 
.., Old Dan" ,vas a penal servitude case, and had had se,.eral long sentences. 
He came into the Home and was saved. He managed the bootmaking there 
for a long time. He has since gone into business at Hackney, and is married. 
He is of four years' standing. a thorough respectable tradesman, and a 
Sah"ationist. 
Charles C. has done in the aggregate twenty-three years' penal ser\"itude. 
',"as out on licence, and ,.got sa'"ed at the Hull Barracks. .At that time he 
had neglected to report himself, and had destroyed his licence, taking an 
a
sumed name. ''"hen he got sa'"ed he ga'"e himself up, and was taken 
before the magistrate, who, instead uf s
ndil1g him back to fulfil his sentence, 
gave him up to the Army. He was 
cnt to us from Hull by our representative, 
is now in our factory and doing ""ell. Hc is still under police super\"ision for 
fi,"c years. 
H. Kelso. Also a licence man. He had neglected to report himself, and was 
arrested. 'Vhile before the magistrate he said he was tired of dishonesty, and 
would go to the Salvation Army if they would dischargc him. He \'"as sent 
M 
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back to penal servitude. Application \\'a
 made by us to the 1 lome Secretary 
on his behalf, and l\1r. l\latthews granted his release. He "'as handed over to 
our Officers at Bristol, brought to London, and is no\\' in the Factory, sa,'ed and 
doing ,yell. 
Edwin "Tatts belongs to Birmingham, is in his forty-ninth year, and has been 
in and out of prison all his life. He ,,'as at Redhill Reformatory five years, and. 
his last tenn \vas five years' penal servitude. The Chaplain at Pentonville 
ath'ised him if he really meant reformation to seek the Salvation Army on his 
release. He caIne to Thames Street, \\'as sent to the \V orkshop and professed 

alvation the following Sunday at the Shelter. This is three months ago. He 
is quite satisfactory, industrious, contented and seemingly godly. 
A. B., Gentlelnan loafer, good prospects, drink and idleness broke up his 
hOlne, killed his wife, and got hÎ1n into gaol. Presbyterian minister, friend of his 
family, tried to reclaim hÌ111, but unsuccessfully. He entered the Prison Gate 
I-Iome, became thoroughly saved, distributed handbills for the Home, and ulti- 
Inately got ,,'ork in a large printing and publish
ng works, where, after thrcf' 
years' service, he no\\' occupies a most responsible position. Is an elder in thp 
Presbyterian Church, restored to his family, and the possessor of a happy hOln('. 
,"V. C., a natÌ\?e of London, a good-for-nothing lad, idle and dissolute. "Then 
leaving England his father warned him that if he didn't alter he'd end his days 
on the gallows. Sen?ed various sentences un all sorts of charges, Over six 
years ago ,,'e took him in hand, admitted hiln into Prison Gate Brigade Home, 
\vhere he became truly saved; he got a job of painting, \\'hich he had learnt in 
gaol, and has Inarried a WOlnan who had fonnerly been a procuress, but had passed 
through our Rescued Sinners' Home, and there becaIne thoroughly converted. 
Together they have bra,?ed the stonns of life, both \vorking diligently for their 
living. They have no,v a happy little home of their own, and are doing very 
,veIl. 
F. X., the son of a Government officer, a drunkard, gambler, forger, and 
all-round blackguard; served numerous sentences for forgery. On his la
t 
discharge was admitted into Prison Gate Brigade Home, ,,'here he stayed about 
five Inonths and became truly saved. Although his health was completely 
shattered from the effects of his sinful life, he steadfastly resisted all temptations 
to drink, and kept true to God. Through ach-ertising in the rVar C1J', he found 
his lost son and daughter, \vho are delighted \vith the \\Tonderful change in 
their father. They have becmne regular attendants at our meetings in the 
Temperance Hall. He no,v keeps a coffee-stall, is doing well, and properly 
saved. 
G. A., 72, spent 23 years in gaol, last sentence two years for burglary; was 
a drunkard, gambler, and swearer. l\Iet on his discharge by the Prison Gate 
Brigade, admitted into Home, where he remained four months, and became 
truly saved. lIe is living a consistent, goùly life, and is in employment. 
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C. 1)" aged 6-t-, opillm-
moker, gamhler, hlackguard, separated from \\'ife anù 
family, and e\"entualIy landed in gaul, was met on his discharge and admitted 
into Prison Gate Brigade Home, was saved, and is no\v restored to his wife and 
family, and gi\'ing satisfaction in his employment. 
S. T. was an idlc, loafing, thieving, swearing, disrcputable yonng man, who 
lived, when out of gaol, with thp low prostitutes of Little Bourke Street. \Vas 
taken in hand hy our Prison Gate Brigade Officers, \\"ho got him saved, then 
found him ,,"ork. ..\fter a few months he expressed a desire to \York for God, 
and although a cripple, and having to use a crutch, sllch was his earnestness 
that he was accppted and has done good service as an Army officer. His testi- 
mony is good and his life consistent. I Ie is, indeed, a man'el of ÐÏ\.ine grace. 
:\1. ]., a young man holding a high position in England, got into a fast set; 
thought a change to the Colonies would be to his ad\'antage. Started for 
Australia with l200 odd, of which he spent a good portion on board ship in 
drink, soon dissipated the halance on landing, and woke up one morning to 
find himself in gaol, with delirium tremens on him, no money, his luggage lost, 
and without a friend on the whole continent. On his discharge he entered our 
Prison Gate Home, became con\"Crted, and is now occupying a responsible 
position in a Colonial Bank. 
B. C., a man of good birth, education, and position; drank himself out of 
home and friends and into gaol, on leaving which he came to our Home; ,,'as 
saved, exhibiting by an earnpst anù truly consistent life the depth of his con- 
\'ersion, being made instrumental ,,"hile with us in the sah'ation of many who, 
like himself, had come to utter destitution and crime through drink. He is no\v 
in a first-cÌass situation, getting l300 a year, wife and family restored, the 
possessor of a happy home, and the luve of God shed abroaù in it. 
I do not produce these samples, \yhich are but a few', taken at 
random from the many, for the purpose of boasting. The po\ver 
\vhirh has \yrought these n1irac1es is not in lne nor in Iny Officers; 
It IS po\ver \vhich comes dO\Yl1 from abo\-e. But I think I may 
fairly point to these cases, in \\?hich our instrumentality has been 
blessed, to the plucking of these brands from the burning, as affording 
some justification for the plea to be enabled to go on \vith this \\?ork 
on a Inuch more extended scale. If any other organisation, religious 
or secular, can show' similar trophies as the result of such limited 
operations as ours have hitherto been among the crin1inal population, 
I am \villing to give place to then1. AU that I \vant is to have the 
,vork done. 
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The number, lnisery, and hopeless condition of the slaves of strong 
drink, of both sexes, have been, already dealt \vith at considerable 
length. 
We have seen that there are in Great Britain one million of men 
and \vomen, or thereabouts, completely under the don1ination of this 
cruel appetite. The utter helplessness of Society to deal \vith the 
drunkard has been proved again and again, and confessed on all 
hands by those \vho have had experience on the subject As \ve 
have before said, the general feeling of all those ,vho have tried their 
hands at this kind of business is one of despair. They think the 
present race of drunkards 111ust be left to perish, that every species 
of effort having proved vain, the energies expended in the 
endeavour to rescue the parents \vill be laid out to greater 
advantages upon the children. 
There is a great deal of truth in all this. Our o\vn efforts have 
been successful in a very ren1arkable degree. Some of the bravest, 
most devoted, and successful \vorkers in our ranks are lllen and 
\vomen who \vere once the nlost abject slaves of the intoxicating 
cup. Instances of this have been given already. We might 
multiply thenl by thousands. Still, \vhen conlpared \vith the ghastly 
array \vhich the drunken ar111Y presents to-day, those rescued are 
comparatively few'. The great reason for this is the sin1ple fact that 
the vast majority of those addicted to the cup are its veritable 
slaves. No an10unt of reasoning, or earthly or religious considerations, 
can have any effect upon a man \vho is so c0111pletely under the 
111astery of this passion that he cannot break a\vay from it, although 
he sees the n10st terrible consequences staring him in the face. 
The drunkard promises and YO\VS, but prolnises and YO\VS in 
vain. Occasionally he \\?ill put forth frantic 
fforts to deliver himself, 
but only to fall again in the presence of the opportunity. The 
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insatiable crave controls hinl. I Ie cannot get a\vay fro111 it. It 
con1pels hin} to drink, \vhether he \vin or not, and, unless delivered 
by an Almighty hand, he \viII drink hilTIself into a drunkard's grave 
and a drunkard's hell. 
Our annals teanl \vith successful rescues effected from the ranks of 
the drunken army. The foIIo\ving \vill not only be examples of this, 
but \vill tend to illustrate the strength and madness of the passion 
,vhich masters the slave to strong drink. 
Barbara.-She had sunk ahout as low as any woman could when we found her. 
From the age of eighteen, "'hen her parents had forced her to throw o,.er her 
sailor sweetheart and marry a man with "good prospects," she had been going 
steadily down. 
She did not love her husband, and soon sought comfort from the little public- 
house only a few steps from her uWI1 door. Quarrels in her home quickly gave 
place to fighting, angry curses, and oaths, and soon her life became one of the 
most wretched in the place. lIer husband made no pretence of caring for her, 
and when she was ill and unable to earn money by selling fish in the streets, he 
\\'olr1d go off for a few months, leaving her to keep the house and support 
herself and babies as best she could. Out of her twenty years of married life, 
ten were spent in these on-and-off separations. ..\nd so she got to live for only 
OTie thing-drink. It was life Ìl) her; and the mad craving grew to be irresistible. 
The woman \\'ho looked after her at the birth of her child refused to fetch her 
\\'hisky, so when she had done all she could and left the mother to rest, 
Barbara crept out of bed and crawled slowly down the stairs o\.er the way to 
the tap-room, ,\"here she sat drinking with the baby, not yet an hour old, in her 
arms. So things went on, until her life got so unbearable that she determined to 
have done with it. Taking her two elùest children \\"ith her, she went down to the 
bay, and deliberately threw them both into the ,,'ater, jumping in herself after 
them. "Oh, 1nither, mither, dinna droon me!"' wailed her little three-year-old 

arah, but she was determineù and held them under the water, till, seeing a boat 
put ant to the reScne she kne\v that she was discovered. Too late to do it 
now, she thought, and, holding both children, swam quickly back to the shore. A 
made-up story about ha,"ing faJIen 
into the "
yater satisfied the boatman, and 
Barbara returned home dripping and baffled. But little Sarah did not recover 
from the shock, anù after a few weeks her short life ended, and she was laid in 
the Cemetery. 
Yet another time, goaded to desperation, she tried to take her lifc by hanging 
herself, but a neighbonr came in and cut her down nnconscions, but still living. 
She became a terror to .tll the neighbourhood, and her name \\'as the bye-word 
for daring and desperatc actions. But our Open-Air ::\Ieetings ..lttracted her, she 
came to the Barracks, got 

l\'cd, and was deli\"ered from her lu,"c of drink and sin. 
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FrOln being a dread hcr hOlnc became a sort of house of refuge in the little 
low street \"here she li,'cd; othcr wives as unhappy as hcrself ,vould come in for 
advice and hclp. Anyone knew that Barbie "'as changed, and loved to do 
all she could for her lleighbours. A few 1110nths ago she came up to the Captain's 
in great distress o"cr a ,,"oman "rho li,'ed just opposite. She had been cruelly 
kicked and cursed by her husband, who had finally bolted the door against her, 
and she had turned to Barbie as the only hope. And of course Barbie took her 
in, ,,'ith he r rough-and-ready kindness got her to bed, kept out the other "romen 
,,'ho crowded ronnd to sympathise and dcclainl against the husband's brutality, 
\vas both nurse and doctor for the poor ,"oman till her child "ras born and 
laid in the 111other's arms. And then, to Barbie's distress, she could do no more, 
for the ,voman, not daring to be absent longer, got up as best she could, and 
cra\ded on hands and knees down the little steep steps, across the street, and 
back to her own door. "But, Barbie! " exclaimed the Captain, horrified, "you 
should have nursed her, and kept her until she ,vas strong enongh." But Barbie 
ans\,rered by reminding the Captain of "John's" fearful tCI11per, and how it 
might cost the "'oman her life to be absent from her home In ore than a couple 
of hours. 


The second is the case of- 


l\1:aggie.-She had a home, but seldom was sober enough to reach it at nights. 
She ,vould fall down on the doorsteps until found by some passer-by or a 
policeman. 
In one of her mad freaks a boon-companion happened to offend her. He 
'was a little hunch-back, and a felIo\v-drunkard; but without a Inoment's hesita- 
tion, l\1aggie seized him and pushed him head-foremost do\vn the old- 
fashioned ,vide sewer of the Scotch town. Had not some one seen his hee]s 
kicking out and rescued him, he would surely ha"e been suffocated. 
One ,,,inter's night l\1aggie had been drinking heavily, fighting, too, as usual, 
and she staggered only as far, on her way home, as the narrow chain-pier. 
Here she stumbled and fell, and lay along on the sno\\', the blood oozing from 
her cuts, and her hair spread out in a tangled 111ass. 
At 5 in the morning, some factory girls, crossing the bridge to their work, 
came upon her, lying stiff and stark amidst the sno\\' and darkness. 
To rouse her frOln her drunken sleep '\'as hard, but to raise her from the 
ground was still harder. The matted hair and blood had frozen fast to the 
earth, and l\laggie ,\Tas a prisoner, After trying to free her in different ways, 
and receiving as a reward volleys of abuse and bad language, one of the girls 
ran for a kettle of boiling water, and by pouring it all around her, they succeeded 
by degrees in 1Jleltillg her on to her feet again! 
But she came to our Barracks, and got soundly COll\Trted, and the Captain 
was rewarded for nights and days of toil by seeing her a saved and sober woman. 
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All \\'ent right till a frieIHl a
k('d ]wr to his house, to drink his health, and 
t hat of his newly-married wife. 
II 1 wouldn't ask Y011 to take anything strong,'. hc said. II Drink to me with this 
kmonade." 
And l\Iaggie, nothing suspecting, drank, and as she drank tasted in the glass 
her old enemy, whisky! . 
The man laughed at her dismay, but a friend rushed off to tell the Captain. 
" 1 may be in time, she has not reaHy gone back"; and the Captain ran to the 
house, tying her bonnet strings as shc ran. 
"It's no good-keep awa'-1 don't want to sec'er, Captain," wailed :\Iaggie; 
" let me have some more-oh, 1'111 on firc inside." 
But the Captain was firm, and taking her to her home, she locked hcrself in 
with thc woman, and sat with the kcy in her pocket, while :\1 aggie, half mad 
with craving, paced thc floor like a caged animal, threatening and entreating by 
terms. 
" Kever while I live," was all the answer she could get; so she turned to the 
door, and busied herself there a moment or two. .A clinking noise. The Captain 

tarted up-to sec the door open and :\laggie rush through it! Accustomed 
to stealing and all its" dodges," shc had takcn the lock off the door, and was 
away to the nearest public-house. 
Down the stairs, Captain after her, into the gin palace; but before the 
astonishcd publican could give lwr thc drink she was clamouring for, the 
" bonnet ., was by her side, " If you dare to sen'e her, I'll break the glass before 
it reaches her lips. She shall not han
 any! " and so :l\1aggie was coaxed away, 
and shielded till the passion was o\'er, and she was herself once more. 
But the man who gave her the whisky durst not lea\'e his house for weeks, 
The roughs got to kno\\" of the trap he had laid for her, and would have lynched 
him could thcy ha\'e got hold of him. 
The third is the case of Rose. 
H.ose was ruined, deserted, and left to the streets when only a girl of thirteen, 
by a once \\'ell-to-do man, who is no\\', we belicve, closing his days in a workhouse 
in the X orth of England. \ 
Fatherless, motherless, and you might almost say friendless, Rose trod the 
hroad way to ùestruction, with all its misery anù shame, for tweh'e long years. 
J Ier wild, passionate nature, writhing under the wrong suffered, sought forget... 
flilness in the intoxicating cup, and she soon became a notorious drunkard. 
Sc\-enty-four times during her career she was dragged before the magistrates, 
and seventy-four times, with one exception, she was punished, but the se\'cnty... 
fourth timc she was as far off reformation as ever. The one exception happened 
on the Queen's Jubilee Day. On sceing her \\"ell-known face again beforc him, 
the magistrate enquired, II How many times has this woman been herc before?'7 
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The Police Superintendent answered, "Fifty times." The magistrate remarked, 
in somewhat grim humour, "Then this is her Jubilee," and, moved by the coinci- 
dence, he let her go free. Su Ro
e spent her jubilee out of prison. 
It is a \\"onder that the dreadful, drunken, reckless, dissipated life she lived did 
not hurry her to an early grave; it did affect her reason, and for three weeks 
she was locked up in Lanca
ter Lunatic AsylUln, having really gone I?ad through 
drink and sin. 
In evidence of her reckless nature, it is said that after her 5econd imprison- 
ment she vowed she \vould l1e\"Cr again walk to the police station; con- 
seqnently, when in her wild orgies the pulice found it necessary to arrest 
her, they had to get her to the police station as best they could, some- 
times by requisitioning a ".heelbarro\\T or a cart, or the use of a stretcher, and 
'Sometimes they had to carry her right out. On one occasion, towards the close 
()f her career, when driven tu th(> last-nalned Inethud, four policemen were carry- 
ing her to the station, and she was extra \Tiolent, screaming, plunging and biting, 
,vhen, either by accident or design, one of the policelnen let go of her head, and 
it CaIne in contact with the cm:bstone, causing the blood to ponr forth in a stream. 
As soon as they placed her in the cell the poor creature caught the blood in her 
hands, and literally \yashed her face with it. On the following morning she 
presented a pitiable sight. and before taking her into the court the police wanted 
to wash her, but she declared she \,.ould draw any man's blood who attempted 
to put a finger upon her; they had spilt her blood, and she would carry it into 
the court as a \,Titness against them. On coming out of gaol for the last time, 
she met ,,"ith a fe\v Salvationists beating the drum and singing "Oh! the Lamh, 
the bleeding Lamb; He ',"as found worthy."' Rose, struck \vith the song, and 
impressed with the very faces of the people, follo\\Ted them, saying to herself, 
II I never before heard anything like that, ur seen such happy looking people." 
She caIne into the Barracks; her heart was broken; she found her way to the 
Penitent Form, and Christ, \\.ith Hi
 own preciolls blood, washed her sins away. 

he arose from her knees and 
aid to the Captain, "It is all right now." 
Three months after her con\"ersion a great [meeting ".as held in the largest 
hall in the to,,"n, "There she '\"as knO\\"11 to alnlost ('very inhabitant. There were 
about three thousand people present. Rosc' was called upon to gi,"e her testi- 
mony to the power of God to san:>. .. \ more enthusiastic wave of sympathy 
never greeted any speaker than that which met her from that crowd, (',"cry 
one of whom \vas familiar with her past hist
r'y. After a few broken worùs, in 
,d1Ïch she spoke of the wonderful change that had taken place, a cousin, who, 
like herself, haù lived a notoriously evil life, came to the Cross. 
Ruse is no\v TVar flY sergeant. She goes into the brothels and gin palaces 
.and other haunts uf vice, from which she was rescued, and sells nlore papers 
than any other Soldier. 
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The Superintendent of Pulice, soon after her conversion, told the Captain of 
the ('orps that in rt'scuing Rose a more wonderful work had he(
n donc than he 
had sccn in all the years gon
 by. 
S, was a native of Lancashire, the son of poor, hut pious, parcnts. He was 

aveù wh
n sixtecn YCdrs of age. He was fìrst an Evangelist, then a City 
:\lissionary for five ur six years, anù afterwards a Baptist :\linister. He 
then fell under the influencc of drink, resigned, and became a commcrcial 
traveller, but lost his berth through drink. He was then an insurance agent, 
and rose to bc superintendent, hut was again dismissed through drink. 
I hiring his drunken career he h.ld de1irimn tremens four times, attempted 

nicidc three times, sold up six homes, was in the wurkhouse with his 
wiie and family three times. His last cuntri\"ancc for getting drink was to 
preach mock sermons, and offer muck prayers in the tap-rooms. 

\fter one of these blasphemous performances in a public-house, on the words, 
.. .\re you Sa\"ed?" he was challenged to go to thé Salvation Barracks. He 
went, and the Captain, who knew him well, at once made for him, to pl
ad for 
his soul, but S. knocked him down, and rushed back to the public-house for 
mure drink. He was, howe\'er, so mo\'cd by what he had heard that he was 
unable to raise the liquor to his month, although he made three attempts. He 
again retnrned to the meeting, and again quitted it for the public-house. He 
could not rest, and for the third time he returned to the Barracks. 
\s he entered 
the la
t time the Soldiers were singing:- 
tI Depth of mercy, can there be 
l\Iercy still resen"ell for me ? 
Can my God his wrath forbear? 
1\le, the Chief of Sinners, spare?" 
This song impressed him still fnrther; he wept, and remained In the Barracks 
undcr deep conviction until midnight. Hc ""as drunk all the next day, vainly 
trying to drown his convictions. The Captain visited him at night, but was 
quickly thrust out of the housc. lIe was there again next morning, and prayed 
and talked ,,'ith S. for nearly two hours, Poor S. was in despair. He persisted 
that there was no mercy for him. .\fter a long struggle, howcver, hope sprung 
up, l1P fell upon his knees, confesscd his sins. and obtained forgÏ\"cness. 
'\"hen this happened, his furniture consisted of a soap-box for a table, anù 
starch boxes for chairs. His wife, himself, and three children, had not slept 
in a bed for three years. He has now a happy family, a comfortablc home, and 
has been the means of leading numbers of other sla\"es of sin to the Saviour, and 
to a truly happy life. 
Similar cases, describing the deli\gerance of drunkards from the 
bondage of strong drink, could be produced indefinitely. There are 
Officers marching in our ranks to-day, \\"ho ","here once gripped by 
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this fiendish fascination, \vho have had their fetters broken, and are 
no\v free men in the Arn1Y, Still the mighty torrent of Alcohol, 
fed by ten thousand n1an.ufactories, s\veeps on, bearing \vith it, I 
have no hesitatiun in saying, the foulest, bloodiest tide that ever 
flo\ved fron1 earth to eternity. The Church of the living God 
ought not-and to say nothing about religion, the people \vho have 
any humanity ought not, to rest \\-ithout doing sOlnething desperate 
to rescue this quarter of a Inillion \vho are in the eddying n1ael- 
strom. We purpose, therefore, the taking a\vayof the people fron1 
the temptation \vhich they cannot resist. \Ve \vould to God that 
the temptation could be taken a \\
a y from them, that every house 
licensed to send forth the black streams of bitter death \vere closed, 
and closed for ever. But this ,"viII not be, \ve fear, for the present 
at least. 
While in one case drunkenness may be resolved into a habit, in 
another it must be accounted a disease. \Vhat is "
anted in the one 
case,. therefore, is sonle method of removing the Inan out of the 
sphere of the telnptation, and in the other for treating the passion 
as a disease, as ,"ve should any other physical affection, bringing to 
bear upon it every agency, hygienic and otherwise, calculated to 
effect a cure. 
The DalrYlnple I lOlnes, in \vhich, on the order of a ll1agistrate and 
by their own consent, Inebriates can be confined for a tin1e, have 
been a partial success in dealing \vith this class in both these 
respects; but they are adlnittedly too expensive to be of any service 
to the poor. I t could never be hoped that \vorking people of them- 
selves, or ,"vith the assistance of their friends, \vould be able to pay 
t\VO pounds a week for the privilege of being removed a\yay fron1 the 
licensed temptations to drink \vhich surround them at every step. 
l\loreover, could they obtain adn1Ìssion they would feel themselves 
anything but at ease amongst the class \vho avail themselves 
of these institutions. We propose to establish Homes ,"vhich will 
contemplate the deliverance, not of ones and t\vos, but of 111ulti- 
tudes, and which ,"viII be accessible to the poor, or to persons of any 
class choosing to use then1. This is our national vice, and it 
demands nothing short of a national remedy-any\\?ay, one of 
proportions large enough to be counted national. 
1. To begin \vith, there \vill be City HOlnes, into \vhich a n1an 
can be taken, \vatched over, kept out of the ,"yay of telnptation, and if 
possible delivered fron1 the po\ver of this dreadful habit. 
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In son1C cascs pCI 4 sons \vould be takcn in \vho arc engaged in 
business in the City in the day, being accompanied by an attendant 
to and froln the I IonIc. In this case, of course, adcquate relnuncra- 
tion for this extra care ".ould bc required. 
2. Country I-Ionles, ,vhich \\"C shall conduct on the Dalrynlple 
principle; that is, taking persons for compulsory confinement, they 
binding thenlselves by a bond confirmed by a Inagistrate that they 
would renlain for a certain period. 
The general regulations for both est3 blishnlcnts ,yould be some- 
thing as fol1o\\"s :- 


(I). There would be only one class in cach cstahlishment. It it was 
found that thc rich and the poor did not work comfortably 
togethcr, 
eparate institutions must he pnnoidcd. 
(2). All would alike ha,oe to engage in somc'remuncratÏ\oc form of em- 
ployment. Outdoor work would be preferred, but indoor employ- 
ment would be arranged for those for whom it wa.s most suitable, 
and in such weather and at such times of the year when garden 
work was impracticable. 
(3). A charge of IDS. per ""C'ek would be made. This could be 
remitted when there was no ability to pay it, 


The usefulness of such I Jonles is too evident to need any 
discussion. '[here is one class of unfortunate creatures 'who lnust 
be objects of pity to all ,vho have any kno\\"ledge of their existence, 
and that is, those Blen and 'WOll1en \\Tho are being continually dragged 
before the magistrates, of ,vhonl ,ve are constantly reading in the 
police reports, ,vhose lives are spent in and out of prison, at an 
enormous cost to the country, and ,vithout any benefit to themselves. 
We should then be able to deal ,vith this class. It \vould be 
possible for a 111agistrate, instead of sentencing the poor \\"recks of 
humanity to the sixty-fourth and one hundred and t\ventieth ternl of 
imprisonment, to send them to this Institution, by siBlply remanding 
them to come up for sentence ,,,,hen called for. Ilo\v llluch cheaper 
such an arrangement ,vould be for thc country! 
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Perhaps there is no evil 11lore destructive of the best interests of 
Society, or confessedly more difficult to deal \vith remedially, than 
that \vhich is kno\vn as the Social Evil. We have already seen 
something of the extent to which this terrible scourge has gro\vn, 
and the alarming manner in which it affects our modern civilisatiol1. 
We have already made an atten1pt at grappling with this evil, having 
about thirteen Homes in Great Britain, accommodating 307 girls 
under the charge of 132 Officers, together with seventeen Homes 
abroad, open for the same purpose. The \yhole, although a small 
affair compared \vith the vastness of the necessity, nevertheless 
constitutes perhaps the largest and 11lost efficient effort of its 
character in the \vorld. 
It is difficult to estil11ate the results that have been already 
realised. By our varied operations, apart frol11 these Homes, 
probably hundreds, if not thousands, have been delivered from lives 
of shame and 111isery. We have no exact return of the number \vho 
bave gone through the H01l1es abroad, but in connection \vith the 
\vork in this country, about 3,000 have been rescued, and are living 
lives of virtue. 
1'his success has not only been gratifying on account of the 
blessing it has brought these young women, the gladness it has 
introduced to the homes to which they have been restored, and the 
benefit it has bestowed upon Society, but because it has assured us 
that l11uch greater results of the sa1l1e character 111ay be realised by 
operations conducted on a larger scale, and under more favourable 
circumstances. 
With this view \ve propose to relllodel and greatly increase the 
nU1l1ber of our Homes both in London and the provinces, estab- 
lishing one in every great centre of this infa1l10us traffic. 
To make them very largely Receiving Houses, \vhere the girls 
will be initiated into the systenl of reformation, tested as to the 
reality of their desires for deliverance, and started for\vard on the 
highway of truth, virtue, and religion. 
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FroIll thesc I TonIcs large nUIllbers, as at prescnt, w'ould be 
restored to their friends and relati \'CS, \vhile sonIC \\'ould be detained 
in training for domestic ser\'ice, and others passed on to the Fann 
Colony. 
On the Farm thcy \vould bc engaged in various occupations. In the 
Factory, at Bookbinding and V\T eaving; in the Garden and Glass- 
houses amongst fruit and f1o,,'crs; in the Dairy, lTIaking butter; in 
all cases going through a course of J Iouse-\vork ,vhich ,vill fit thcnl 
for domestic service. 
At every stage the saInc process of moral and religious training, 
on which \ve specially rely, ,viII be carried for\vard. 
I'here ".ould probably be a considerable amount of inter-ITIarriage 
amongst the Colonists, and in this ,yay a number of these girls 
,,,ould be absorbed into Society. 
A large nUInber \vould be scnt abroad as donlcstic ser\.ants. In 
Canada, the girls are taken out of the Rescue IIonles as servants, 
,,'ith no other reference than is gained by a fe". ,,'eeks' residence 
there, and are paid as ITIuch as L3 a month ,vages. The scarcity 01 
domestic servants in theAustralian Colonies,\\! estern States of America, 
Africa, and else\\'here is ,veIl kno\yn. And "ye havc no doubt that 
on all hands our girls \vith I 
 Inonths' character ".ill be \velconled, 
the question of outfit and passage-nloney being easily arranged for 
by the persons requiring their services advancing the amount, ,vith 
an understanding that it is to be deducted out of their first earnings. 
Then \ve have the O\"er-Sea Colony, ,vhich ,vill require the ser\'ice 
of a large nunlber. \?ery fe,,' families ,viII go out ,vho ,vill not be 
very glad to take a young 'voman ,vith thenl, not as a menial 
servant, but as a cOl1lpanion and friend. 
By this 111ethod "'e should be able to carry out I
escue "'ork on a 
nluch larger scale. At present t\\'O difficulties yery largely block 
our \vay. One is the costliness of the ,vork. The expense of 
rescuing a girl on thc present plan cannot be much less than ;67 ; 
that is, if \ve include the cost of those \vith ".honl \ve fail, and on 
\vhom the Inoney is largely t11rO\Vll a\vay. L7 is certainly not a 
very large sunl for the nleasure of benefit besto".ed upon the girl by 
bringing her off the streets, and that ,,'hich is besto\ved on Society 
by removing her froln her evil course. Still, ,vhen the \vork runs 
into thousands of indi\'iduals, the amount required becomes con- 
siderable. On the plan proposed \ve calculate that from the date of 
their reaching the Fann Colony they will earn nearly all that IS 
required for their support. 
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The next difficulty \vhich hinders our expansion in this depart- 
Inent is the \vant of suitable and pernlanent situations. Although 
\ve have been marvellously successful so far, having at this hour 
probably 1,200 girls in dOl11estic service alone, still the difficulty in this 
respect is great. Families are naturally shy at receiving these poor 
unfortunates \vhen they can secure the help they need combined \\
ith 
unblenlished character; and \ve cannot blame thel11. 
l
hen, again, it can easily be understood that the monotony of 
-donlestic service in this country is not altogether congenial to the 
tastes of nlany of these girls, \vho have been accustolned to a life of 
excitement and freedom. This can be easily understood. To be 
shut up seven days a \veek \vith little or no intercourse, either \vith 
friends or \vith the outside \vorld, beyond that \yhich comes of the 
\veekly Church service or II night out" \vith no\vhere to go, as many 
.of then1 are tied off fronl the Salvation ArnlY Meetings, becollles 
very monotonous, and in hours of depression it is not to be 
\vondered at if a fe\v break dO\\Tn in their resolutions, and fall back 
into their old \vays. 
On the plan \ve propose there is sOlnething to cheer these girls for- 
\vard. Life on the farm \vill be attractiye. From there they can go to 
a new country and begin the world afresh, \vith the possibility of being 
married and having a little home of their o\vn sonle day. With such 
prospects, \ve think, they will be much 1110re likely to fight their 
way through seasons of darkness and tenlptation than as at 
present. 
This plan \vill also nlake the task of rescuing the girls ll1uch Blore 
.agreeable to the Officers engaged in it. They \vill have this future 
to d\vell upon as an encouragelnent to persevere \vith the girls, and 
will be spared one element at least in the regret they experience, 
\vhen a girl falls back into old habits, namely, that she earned the 
principal part of the money that has been expended upon her. 
That girls can be rescued and blessedly sayed even no\v, despite 
all their surroundings, we haye nlany renlarkable proofs. Of these 
take one or t\VO as exalnples :- 
J. ,v. was brought by uur Officers from a neighbourhood \\,hich has, by reason 
of the atrocities perpetrated in it, obtained an unenviable renon'n, eyen among 
similar districts of equally bad character. 
She ,vas only nineteen. .\ country girl. She had begun the struggle for 
life early as a ,,'orker in a large laundry, and at thirteen years of age ,,'as led 
.a,vay by an inhuman brute. The first false step taken, her course on the 
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downward road was rapid, and growing rl'
tl('ss and anxious fur more scope 
than that afforded in a country town, 
he camc up to London. 
For some time she lin
d the life of extra\'agance anù show, known to many of 
this class for a short time-ha\'ing plenty of money, fine c1otlw
, and luxurious 

urroundings- until the terrible disease seizeù her poor body, and she soon found 
herself deserted, homeless and friendless, an uutcast of Suciety. 
'Yhen we fuund her shc ,,'as hard and impenitent, difficult to reach even with 
the hand of lo,"c ; but lu,-c won, and sincc that time she has been in two or three 

ituations, a consistent Soldier of an 
\rmy corps, and a champion Har C1J' seller. 
A TICKET-OF-LEAVE \,"O:\IAX. 

 \. B. was the child of respectable working people-Roman Catholics-but 
was early left an orphan. She fell in with bad companions, and became ad- 
dicted to drink, going from bad to "'orse until drunkenness, robbery, and harlotry 
brought her to the lowest depths. She passed seven years in prison, and after 
the last offence \\Tas discharged \\'ith seven years' policé supervision. Failing to 
report herself, she \\Tas brought before the bench. 
The magistrate inquired whether she had ever had a chance in a Home of any 
kind. " She is too old, no one will take her," was the reply, but a Detective 
present, knowing a little about the Salvation Army, stepped forward and ex- 
plained to the magistratc that he did not think the Sah-ation ..\rmy refused 
any who applied. She was formally handed o,'er to us in a deplorable condition, 
her clothing the scantiest and dirtiest. For over three years she has gi,'en 
evidence of a genuine reformation, during which tilne she has industriously earned 
her own living. 
A \VILD \VO:\[AX. 
In ,-isiting a slum in a town in the Xorth of England, our Officers entered a 
hole, unfit to be called a human habitation-more like the den of some wild 
animal-almost the only furniture of which was a filthy iron bedstead, a wooden 
box to sef\-e for table and chair, ,,"hile an old tin did duty as a dustbin, 
The inhabitant of this ,\-retched den was a poor woman, who fled into the 
darkest corner of the place as our Officer entered. This poor wretch \\'as the 
victim of a brutal man, who never allowed her to '"enturc outside the door, 
keeping her alive by the scantiest allowance of food. Her only clothing con- 
sisted of a sack tied round her body. Her feet were barc, her hair matted and 
foul. pre
enting on the whole s1lch an object as one could scarcely imagine li,"ing 
in a ci,'ilised country, 
She had left a respectablc home, forsaken her husbanll and family, and sunk 
so luw that tlw man \\"ho tlwn claimed her buasted to the Officer that he had 
bettered her cunditiun by taking her off the streets. 
\\Te took the pour creature away, washed and clothed her; and. changed In 
heart and life, she is onc more adùed to the number of those \\.ho rise up to 
bless the Sah"ation Army workers. 



SECTIOX 6.-.\ PREVEXTI\YE HtL\I E FOR lìXF4\LLEN GIRLS \YIlE
 
I
 DAl\GER. 


'[here is a story told likely enough to be true about a young girl 
who applied one evening for adn1Íssion to some home established for 
the purpose of rescuing fallen 'YOl1len. The 111atron naturally 
inquired \vhether she had forfeited her virtue; the girl replied in the 
negative. She had been kept fron1 that infall1Y, but she \\yas poor 
and friendless, and ,vanted s0111e\\yhere to lay her head until she 
could secure ,york, and obtaiÌ1 a hOBle. The matron DlUSt have 
pitied her, but she could not help her as she did not belong to the 
class for \vhose benefit the Institution \\yas intended. The girl 
pleaded, but the luatron could not alter the rule, and dare not break it, 
they \vere so pressed to find rOOln for their o,vn poor unfortunates, 
and she could not receive her. The poor girl left the door reluctantly 
but returned in a very short till1e, and said, "I ani fanen no'\" , \\Yill 
you take Ine in ? n 
I am S0111e\\"hat slo\v to credit this incident; anyw"ay it is true in 
spirit, and i11ustrates the fact that \vhile there are honles to \vhich 
any poor, ruined, degraded harlot can run for shelter, there is only 
here and there a corner to \vhich a poor friendless, nloneyless, h0111e- 
less, but unfallen girl can fly for shelter from the storm \vhich bids 
fair to s\\yeep her away \vhether she ,vill or no into the deadly \yortex 
of ruin \vhich gapes beneath her. 
In London and all our large to\\"ns there must be a considerable 
nUlllber of poor girls who froll1 various causes are suddenly plunged 
into this forlorn condition; a quarrel \vith the mistress and sudden 
discharge, a long bout of disease and dislnissal penniless froll1 the 
hospital, a robbery of a purse, haying to \vait for a situation until 
the last penny is spent, and luany other causes willlea,'e a girl an 
almost hopeless prey to the linx-eyed villains who are ever \vatching 
to take advantage of innocence \vhen in danger. Then, again, ,,"hat 
a number there must be in a great city like London \\yho are ever 
faced \vith the alternative of being turned out of doors if they refuse 
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to subnlit thelnsel\"es to the infanlous overtures of thosc around 
then1. 1 undcrstand that the Society for the Protection of Children 
prosecuted last year a fabulous nU111ber uf fathers for unnatural sins. 
,\"ith their children. If so 111any \\"crc. brought to justice, ho\\" Inany 
""ere there of ,,"hOnl the "yodd ncver heard in any shape or [onn ? 
\\'Fe have only to Ï1nagine ho,,' ll1any a poor girl is faced ,,"ith the 
terrible alternati\"e of being dri\"en literally into the streets by 
c111ployers or relati\"es or others in ,,"hose po\\"er she is unfor- 
tunately placed. 
1'\0"", ""e \vant a real houle for such- a house to \\"hich any girl 
can fly at any hour of thc day or night, and be taken in, cared for,. 
shielded fron1 the enelllY, and helped into circll1nstanccs of safety. 
'rhe Refuge \ve propose ,,"ill be very Inuch on the Sa111e principle 
as the llomes for the Destitute already d
scribed. \\T e should 
accept any girls, say from fourteen years of age, \"ho \vere \\"ithout 
visible Ineans of support, but ,,"ho "'ere ,,"illing to \vork, and to 
confonn to discipline. 1
here ,,"ould be various fonns of labour 
provided, such as laundry ,,"ork, se,ving, knitting by Inachines, &c.,. 
&c. Every beneficial inf1uence ,,"ithin our po\ver would be brought 
to bear on the rectification and fonnation of character, Continued 
efforts ,,"ould be Inade to secure situations according to the adapta- 
tion of the girls, to restore \vanderers to their hOlnes, and other\vise 
proyide for all. FroIll this, as ,,-ith the other Ilomes, there \",ill be 
a ,vay nlade to the VarIn and to the Colony over the sea: The 
institutions ,,"ould be lllu1tiplied as \ve had llleans and found then1 to 
be necessary, and 111ade self-supporting as "far as possible. 


N 



SECTIOX 7.-EXQCIRY OFFICE FOR LOST PEOPLE. 


Perhaps nothing lllore vividly suggests the yaried forms of broken- 
hearted nlisery in the great City than the statement that 18,000 
people are lost in it every year, of \vhom 9,000 are never heard of 
any more, anyway in this \vodd. What is true about London is, 
\ve suppose, true in about the sanle proportion of the rest of the 
country. Husbands, sons, daughters, and mothers are continually 
disappearing, and leaving no trace behind. 
In such cases, \vhere the relations are of some inlportance in the 
\vor1d, they may interest the police authorities sufficiently to make 
some enquiries in this country, \yhich, howeyer, are not often suc- 
cessful; or where they can afford to spend large sums of money, 
they can fall back upon the private detective, 'who will continue 
these enquiries, not only at home but abroad. 
But \vhere the relations of the lnissing individual are in hunlble 
circumstances, they are absolutely po\verless, in nine cases out of 
ten, to effectually prosecute any search at all that is likely to be 
successful. 
Take, for instance, a cottager in a village, ,vhose daughter leaves 
for service in a big to\vn or city. Shortly afterwards a letter 
arrives informing her parents of the satisfactory character of her 
place. The mistress is kind, the ,vork easy, and she likes her 
fellow servants. She is going to chapel or church, and the family 
are pleased. Letters continue to arrive of the same purport, but, 
at length, they suddenly cease, Full of concern, the mother writes to 
know the reason, but no answer comes back, and after a time the 
letters are returned \vith "gone, no address," \yritten on the 
envelope. The mother "Tites to the mistress, or the father journeys 
to the city, but no further information can be obtained beyond the 
fact that" the girl has conducted herself some\vhat mysteriously of 
late; had ceased to be as careful at her "york; had been noticed to 
be keeping cOlnpany "rith sonle young nlan; had given notice and 
disappeared altogether." 
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No,,-, ,vhat can these poor people do? 'rhey apply to the police, 
but they can do nothing. Perhaps they ask the clergyman of the 
parish, \vho is equally helpless, and there is nothing for them but 
for the father to hang his head and the mother to cry herself to 
sleep - to long, and ,vait, and pray for infornlation that perhaps neyer 
comes, and to fear the \vorst. 
Now', our Enquiry I)epartnlent supplies a relnedy for this state of 
things. In such a case application ,vould sinlply have to be Inade to 
the nearest Salvation .A.nny Officer--probabJy in her o\\'n viJJage, any 
,vay, in the nearest to\vn-,vho ,vould instruct the parents to \\Tite 
to the Chief Office in London, sending portraits and an particulars. 
Enquirie:-; ,,'ould at once be set on foot, \\"hich \\"ould very possibly 
end in the restoration of the girl. 
'fhe achie\'cnlents of this I)epartulent, \vhi
h has only been in 
()peration for a short time, and that on a linlited scale, as a branch of 
Rescue \Vork, have been 111arvellous. No more romantic stories can 
be found in the pages of our nlost ilnaginative \\Titers than those it 
records. \\T e give three or four illustrative cases of recent date. 


EXQLïRY. 


RESL'LT. 


.\ LOST HCSB.\:\D. 
::\Irs. S., lIf Xew Town, Leeds, \'Tute 'Ye at once commenced looking for 
to SlY that ROBERT R. left England in some passenger \\"ho had come over 
July 188 9, fur Canada to impro,'e his hy the 
ame steamer, and after the 
position. He left a wife and four little lapse of a little time \\"e succeeded in 
children behind, and on lea\"ing said getting hold of one. 
that if he ,,'ere s\1cce5
f\11 out there he In unr first interview ,,'ith him we 
should send fur them, hut if not he learned that Rohert H.. did not land at 
should return. Li\"erpool, bnt wh('n suffering from dc- 
a\S 11(' \\'as unsuccessful, he left pression threw himself overboclrd three 
::\lontreal in the Dominion Liner days after leaving 
\merica, and was 
"Oregon," on October 30th, but except <.lro\\ì1cd. \Yc furtl1C'r elicited that 
recei,"ing a card from him ere he upun his death the 
ailors rifled his 
started, the \\"ife and friends had heard clothes and boxf'
, and partitioned them. 
no more of him from that day till the 'Ye wrute the Company reporting 
date they \\Toh' us. this, and they promi
t'd to make en- 
They had written to the" Dominion" quiries and amends, hut as too often 
Company, \\"ho repli('d that II he landed happens, upon making report of the 
at Liverpool all right," so, thinking he same to the family they took the 
had disappeared upon his arrh.al, they matter into their (lwn hands, dealt 
put the matter in the hands of the with the Company direct, and in an pro- 
Liverpuol Police, who, after ha\"ing the hability thereby lo
t a good sum in 
<.'ase in hand for ;:,c'"eral weeks made compensation which we should pro- 
the usual rC'port-" Cannut be traced." bably have obtained for them. 
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A LOST \VIFE. 


F. J. L. asked us to seck for his ,,'ife, 
\vho left hiIn on Kovelnbcr 4th, 1888, 
He feaff'd she had gone to li\'e an im- 
Inorallife; gave us two addresses at 
n'hich she n1ight possibly be heard of, 
and a description. They had three' 
children. 


Enquirie
 at the address('s given 
elicited no inforn1ation, but from ob- 
selTation in the ncighbourhûod the 
woman's \\'hereabouts was discovered. 
After some difficulty our Officer ob- 
tained an intervie\\' ,,-ith the \\'oman, 
\\'ho was greatly astonished at onr 
having disco\.ered her, She was dealt 
\"ith faithfully and firmly: the plain 
truth of God set before her, and \\'as 
co\'ered with shame and remorse, and 
promised to return. 
\Ve communicated with 1\lr. L. A 
fe\\' days after he wrote that he had 
been telegraphed for, had forgi\'el1 hi8- 
\\'ife, and that they "'ere re-united. 
Soon afterwards she wrote expres- 
sing her deep gratitude to 1\lrs. Brmn- 
"'ell Booth for the tronble taken in her 
case. 


A LOST CH ILD. 


ALICE P. \\'as stolen a,,'ay from home 
by Gypsies ten years ago, and no\\' 
longs to find her parents to be restored 
to theln. She belie\'cs her h0111e to be 
in Yorkshire. 
The Police had this case in hand for 
some tilne, but failed entirely. 


\Vith these particulars ,,'e a(h'ertised 
in the "\Var Cry."' Captain Green, 
seeing the a(h"ertisel11ent, "Tote, April 
3rd, fr0111 3, C. S., 1\1. H., that her 
Lieutenant kl1e\" a family of the name 
ad\'crtised for, li\'ing at Gomersal, 
Leeds. 
\Ye, on the 4th, wrote to this ad- 
dress for confirmation. 
April 6th, \\'e heard fr01n ::.\1r. P-, 
that this lass is his child, and he "Tites 
full of gratitude and joy, saying he 
\vill send 1110ney for her to go home. 
\Ve, n1Cal1\d1ile, get from the Police, 
who had long sought this girl, a full 
description and photu, ,,-hich \ve 
sent to Captain CutInore; and on 
April 9th, she "Tote us to thc effect 
that the girl exactly answered the 
description. \Ye got from the parcnts 
15/- for the fare, and Alice "'as once 
Inore restored to her parents. 
Praise God. 
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A LUST D.\CGH fER. 


E. \Y. .\gc 17. .\pplication from this 
girl's mother and brother, who had lost 
;111 trace of her since July, 188" whcn 
shc left for Canaùa. Letters had heen 
()nce' or twice recei\'cd, date'd from 
::\Iontrl'al, hut they stop}Jed. 
. \ photo., filII description, and 
handwriting ""ere supplied. 


.\ LOST 
:\Irs. :\1., Clc\'edon, one of J larrictt l).'s 
()ld mistresses, wrote us, in deep con- 
cern, about this girl. She said she was a 
goud s
rvant, but was ruined by the 
young man who courted hcr, and had 
sinrc had three chilùren. (>Cca
ionalJy, 
she would ha\"c a few bright aud 
happy weeks, hut would again lapsc 
into thc .. vile path." 
:\rr
, )I. telJs us that Harriett had 
good parcnt
, who arc dead, hut she 
stilJ ha
 a re
pectahle hrother in Hamp- 
shire. The la
t she heard uf her was 
that some \\'ceks il:lO 
he wa
 staying 
at a Girl's Shelter at Bristol, but had 
since left, and nothing more had been 
heard of her. 
The f'IHluirer requested us tu find 
her, and in much faith added, .. I hclien." 
you arc the only peoplc \\'ho, if success- 
ful in tracing her, can rescuc and du 
her a permancnt good." 


\ \"e disco\'ef('d that some kind 
Church peoplc here had helped E. \Y. 
to emigrate, hut they had no informa- 
tion as to her movements after landing. 
Full particulars, with photo" \\'ere 
sent to ourOfficf'rs in Canada. The girl 
\\"a
 not fuund in 'lontre:1J. The infor- 
mation was tl1('11 
ent to Officers in other 
towns in that part of thc Colony. 
The enquiry \\'as cuntinued through 
some munths; and, finally, through 
our :\Iajor uf Division, the girl "'as 
f('ported to us as ha\"ing been recognised 
in onc of our Barracks and identified. 
\ \.hen sudùcn l,y called by her O'WllllamC, 

he nearly fainted with agitation. 
Shc was in a condition of terrible 
poverty and shalne. but at once con- 
senh">d, on ]waring of her mother'
 en- 
quiries, to go into OllC of our Canadian 
Rl'
cne J-lonH'
. She is now doing well. 
Her mother's joy may bc imagined. 
SERV.\
T. 
\Ye at once set enqUIrIeS on foot, 
and in the space of a few days found 
that she had 
tarted from Bristol on 
the road fur Bath, Following her up 
we fonnd that at a littlc place called 
Bridlington, on the \Yay to Bath, she 
had met a man, of \\"hum she enquired 
her ,,'ay. He hearing a bit of her 
story, after taking her to a public- 
huuse.}Hc\'ailcd npon herto go hOllle and 
li\"e ,,'ith him, as he had lo
t his wife. 
It was at this stage that ,,'e came 
upon thc scenc, and h
l\"ing dealt with 
them both upon the matter, got her to 
consent to come away if the man 
would not marry her. gi\'ing him two 
days to make up his mind. 
Thc two days' respite ha\'ing expired 
and, he being unwilling to undertake 
matrimony, we brought her away, and 

ent her to onc of uur Homes, where 

he is enjoying peace and penitence. 
\Yhen \\'C iniormed the mi
tre
s and 
brother oi the succe
':), they were greatly 
rejoiced anll overwheln1l'd us \\'itb 
thanks. 
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MORE CRUSADES. 


A LOST HCSBAXD. 


In a seaside home last Christmas there ,yas a sorrowing wife, ,,"ho Inourned 
over the basest desertion of her husband. \tVandering from place to place 
drinking, he had left her to struggle alone "
with four little ones dependent 
upon her exertions. 
Knowing her distress, the captain of the corps "Tote begging us to ad,'ertise 
for the man in the CJ]'. \Ve did this, but for some time heard nothing of the 
result. 
Se,'eral ,,'eeks later a Salvationist entered a bp('r-huuse, "There a group of 
]nen were drinking, and began to distribute T tar CI)'S amongst them, speaking 
here and there upon the eternity ,vhich faced e,'eryone. 
At the COllnter stood a ]l1a11 ,,,ith a pint pot in hand, ,dlO took one of the 
papers passed to him, and glancing carelessly do\\"n its colmnns caught sight of 
his o,,-n name, and was so startled that the pot fell from his grasp to the floor. 
" Come hOlne," the paragraph ran, "and all will be forgiven, '. 
His sin faced him; the thought of a broken-hearted wife and starving 
children conquered him completely, and there and then he left the public- 
house, and started to walk hOlne-a distance of Inany Iniles-arri,-ing there 
about l11idnight the same night, after an absence of ele\"en months. 
The letter from his ,,,ife telling the goud news uf his return, spoke also of 
his determination hy God's help to be a different 111 a 11 , and they arc both 
attendants at the SalnÜion Army barracks. 


A SEDUCER COMPELLED TO PAY. 


AI110ngst the letters that came to the Inquiry Office one morning was one 
from a girl 'who asked us to he1p her to trace the father of her child ,,'ho had for 
SOlne tilne ceased tu pay anything towards its support. The case had been 
brought into the Police Court, and judgment giyen in her favour, but the guilty 
one had hidden, and his father refused to re,'eal his whereabouts, 
\Ye called upon the elder man and laid thl Inatter before him, but failed to 
prevail upon him cither to pay his son's liabilities or to put us into communica- 
tion with hin1. The answers to an advertisement in the T T lll' Ciy, ho\\'('\"er, had 
brought the required information as to hi::; son's whereabouts, and the same 
morning that our Inquiry Officer cOl1unul1icated with the police, and sen'eel a 
sumlnuns fur the o\"erdue InOner, the young l11an had also receiyed a letter 
frOln his father advising hÏIn to lea,'e the country at once. He had gi,"cn 
notice to his employers; and the LI6 salary he recciyed. ,yith some help his 
father had sent him to\\-arÜs the jOllrnC'y, he ""as compelled to hand o'"er to the 
l110ther of his chi Id. 
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FOC':\I> IX TilE BCSII. 
A year or two ago a respectable-looking I )utch girl might ha\"e been seen 
making her way quickly and stealthily across a stretch of long rank gra
s towards 
tlH' shelter of some woods 011 the banks of a distant rÎ\"er. Behind her lay the 
South .African town frum which she had come, betrayed, disgraced, ejected from 
her home with \\"onls of bitter scorn, ha\"ing no longer a friend in the \\"ide ,,-orld 
who would hold out to her a hand of help. 'Yhat could there be Letter for her 
than to plunge into that ri,'er yonder, and end this life-no matter what should 
come after the plunge? But GreC'tah feared the "future," and turned a
ide to 
spend the night in darkness, wretchcd and alone, 


'" 


"" 


"" 


Se\"cn years had pa::::seù. .An English tra\Tll('r making his ,,'ay through 
Southern .Africa halted fur the Sabbath at a little \'illage on his route. .A ramble 
through the ,,"oods brought him unexpectedly in frunt. of a kraal, at the door of 
,\-hich squatted an old Hottentot, with a fair \\-hite-faced child playing on the 
ground near by. Glad to accept the proffered sl1eltcr of thr hut from the burning 
sun, the traveller entered, and was greatly astonished to find within a young 
,,'hitc girl, evidently the mother of the frolicsome child, Full of pity fur the- 
strange pair, and especially fur the girl, \\-ho wore an air of refinement little to be 
expected in this out-of-the-world spot, he sat down on the earthen floor, and 
told them of the wonderful Salvation of God. This \\'as Greetah, and the 
Englishman ,,'ould ha\'e given a great deal if he could haTe rescued her from 
this miserable lot. But this was impossible, and with reluctance he hid her 
[are\\'e I I. 


"" 


* 


* 


It wa
 an English homc. By a glowing fire one night a man sat alone, and 
in his imaginings there came up the \'ision of the girl he had met in the Hottentot's 
Kraal, and ,,'ondering \\'hether any \\pay of rescue was possible. Then he 
remembered reading, since his return, the following paragraph in the Tra,. CJJ' .'- 


"TO THE DISTRESSED. 
II The Salvation Army Ï1wite parent
, relations, and friends in any part of the 
\\PorId interested in any \\'uman or girl \\-ho is known, or feared to be, li,"ing in 
immorality, or is in danger of coming under the control of immoral persons, to 
\\"fite, stating full particulars, with names, dates, and address of all concerned, 
and, if pussible, a photograph of the per
oll in whom the interest is taken. 
"All letters, \\'hether from th('::::(. persons or from slIch 'womell or girls thc11l- 
seh./l's, "'ill be regarded as strictly confidential. They may be \\Titten in any 
language, and should be addre::::sed to :\Irs, Bramwell Booth, 101, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C." 
II It will do no harm to try, anyho\\-;" exclaimed he, "the thing haunts me as 
it is," and without further delay he penned an account of his African ad\Tnture, 
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.as full as possible. The next }\fr.ican mail carried instructions to the Officer in 
Command of onr South African work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shortly after, one of OUf Sah'ation Riders \,.as exploring the bush, and after 
'Some difficulty the kraal was discovered-the girl was rescued and sa,.ell. The 
Hottentot was converted afterwards, and both are no\\. Salvation Soldier::;. 


j\pa.rt fron1 the independent agencies elnployed to prosecute this 
class of enquiries, \vhich it is proposed to very largely increase, -the 
Army possesses in itself peculiar advantages for this kind of 
invest-igation. The 1110de of operation is as follo\vs :- 
'[here is a Head Centre under the direction of a capable Offìcer 
and assistants, to \vhich particulars of lost husbands, sons, daughters, 
and \vives, as the case 111ay be, are for\varded. 'These are advertised, 
except \vhen deemed inadvisable, in the English "War Cry," \vith 
its 300,000 circulation, and fronl it copied into the t\venty-three other 
" \Var Crys" published in different parts of the \vorld. Specially 
prepared inforn1ation in each case is sent to the local Officers of the 
Arn1Y \vhen that is thought \,-ise, or Special Enquiry Offìcers trained 
to their \vork are in1mediately set to \vork to follo\v up any clue \vhich 
has been given by enquiring relations or friends. 
Everyone of its 10,000 Officers, nay, aln10st every soldier in its 
ranks, scattered, as they are, through every quarter of the globe, 
Inay be regarded as an Agent. 


 snIall charge for enquiries is 111ade, and, \vhere persons are able, 
an the costs of the investigation \vill be defrayed by them. 



SECTIO
 S.-REFUGES FOR THE CIIILDREX OF THE STREETS. 


For thc \vaifs and strays of the streets of London much com- 
Iniseration is expressed, and far nlore pity is deserved than is 
bestowed. \\le have no direct purpose of entering on a crusade on 
their behalf, apart fro111 our attelnpt at changing the hearts and lives 
and inlproving the CirCU111stances of their parents. 
Our 111ain hope for these \vild, youthful, outcasts lies in this 
direction. If \ve can reach and benefit their guardians, morally and 
Inaterially, \ve shaH take the nlost effectual road to benefit the 
children themselves. 
Still, a nU111ber of then1 \vill unayoidably be forced upon us ; and 
\\'e shall be quite prepared to accept the responsibility of dealing 
\vith thenl, calculating that our organisation ".ill enable us to do so, 
not only \vith facility and efficiency, but \\'ith trifling cost to the 
public. 
'[0 begin \vith, Children's Crèches or Children's Day I IOllles \vould 
be established in the centres of every poor population, \vhere for a 
sluall charge babies and young children can be taken care of in the 
day \\Thile the mothers are at \\.ork, instcad of being left to the 
dangers of the thoroughfares or the ahnost greater peril of being 
burnt to death in their 0\\ì1 111iserable honles. 
By this plan \ve shall not only be able to benefit the poor children, 
jf in no other direction than that of soap and \vater and a little \vhole- 
SOIlIC food, but exercise sOlne humanising influence upon the n10thers 
thelnselves. 
On the Farm Colony, \ve should bc able to deal \vith thc infants 
frolll the Unions and other quarters. Our Cottage nlothers, \vith 
t\\ 0 or three children of their 0\\ï1, \\.ould readily take in an 
extra one on the usual tenns of boarding out children, and nothing 
\\"ould be lllore simple or easy for liS than to set apart S0111C trust- 
\\"orthy experienced dan1c to nlake a constant inspection as to 
\\Thether the children placcd out ".cre enjoying the necessary conditions 
of health and general \vell-being. IIere \vould be a Baby Farnl 
carried on \vith the 1110St favourable surroundings. 



SECTIOX 9.-IXDCSTRL'\L SCHOOLS. 


I also propose, at the earliest opportunity, to gi \'e the 
subject of the industrial training of boys a fair trial; and, 
if successful, follo\v it on \vith a sinlilar one for girls. I 
am nearly satisfied in Iny o\\"n nlind that the children of the 
streets taken, say at eight years of age, and kept till, say 
t\venty-one, \vould, by judicious Inanagenlent and the utilisation of 
their strength and capacity, anlply supply all their o\\'n \vants, and 
\vould, I think, be likely to turn out thoroughly good and capable 
Inembers of the C0111IHunity. 
Apart fronl the lnere bencyolent aspect of the question, the 
present system of teaching is, to Iny n1Índ, unnatural, and shanle- 
fully \vasteful of the energies of the children. Fully one-half the 
time that boys and gir1s are cOlllpelled to sit in school is spent to 
little or no purpose-nay, it is worse than \vastec1. The Blinds of the 
children are only capable of useful application for so nlany con- 
secutive n1Ïnutes, and hence the rational method must be to apportion 
the time of the children; say, half the l11orning's \york to be giyen to 
their books, and the other half to sonle industrial clnploynlel1t; the 
garden \vould be 1110st natural and healthy in fair \\?eather, \vhile the 
\vorkshop should be fallen back upon \vhen unfayourable. 
By this 111ethod health \yould be prolnoted, school ,vould be loved, 
the cost of education ,,,"ould be cheapenLd, and the natural bent of 
the child's capacities \yould be discoyered and could be cultivated. 
Instead of coming out of school, or going a\vay from apprenticeship, 
\vith the 1110St precious part of 1 ife for e\?er gone so far as learning 
is concerned, chained to SOllIe pursuit for \vhich there is no predilec- 
tion, and \vhich proillises nothing higher than Inediocrity if not 
failure-the work for \vhich the n1Ïnd \vas peculiarly adapted 
and for ,vhich, therefore, it \yould have a natural capacity, 
\vould not only have been disco,-ered, but the bent of the inclination 
cultivated, and the life's ,york chosen accordingly. 
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It is not for 111C to attcIllpt any rcfonll of our School systC111 on 
this tHodcl. But I do think that I nlay be allo\\'cd to test the theory 
by its practical \\yorking in an lndustrial School in connection \\yith 
the Fann Colony. I should begin probably \\yith children seJcctcd 
for their goodncss and capacity, \\-ith a \yÎe\v to inlparting a supcriol- 
education, thus fitting thcln for the position of Officers in all parts of 
the \vorld, \yith the spccial object of raising up a body of 111Cn 
thoroughly trained and educated, anlong other things, to carry out 
all thc branchcs of the Social \vork that are set forth in this book, 
and it nlay be to instruct other nations in thc saIne. 



SECTIO
 Io.-ASYLU.:US FOR l\IORAL LU
ATICS. 


There \vill relllain, after all has been said and done, one problenl 
that has yet to be faced. You nlay nlinimise the difficulty every \vay, 
and it is your duty to do so, but no all10unt of hopefulness can Blake 
us blink the fact that \v hen all has been done and every chance 
has been offered, \vhen you have forgiven 
your brother not only 
seven times but seventy tinles seven, ,,,hen you have fished hin1 
up from the lnire and put him on firm ground only to see 
him relapse and again relapse until you have no strength left to 
pull hinl out once Blore, there ,vill still remain' a residuunl of 
men and ,vomen \vho have, \vhether from heredity or custoln, or 
hopeless demoralisation, becol11e reprobates. After a certain tinle, 
sonle Inen of science hold that persistence in habits tends to convert 
a Inan froin a being \vith freedolll of action and ,vill into a 111ere 
automaton. There are sonle cases ,vi thin our knowledge ,vhich 
seenl to confirnl the SOlne\V hat dreadful verdict by \v hich a 111an 
appears to be a lost soul on this side of the grave. 
There are l1len so incorrigibly lazy that no induceUlent that 
you can offer \vill teulpt thenl to \vork; so eaten up by vice 
that virtue is abhorrent to theIn, and so inveterately dishonest 
that theft is to thenl a Blaster passion. \Vhen a hUlnan being has 
reached that stage, there is only one course that can be rationally 
pursued. SOlTo\vfulIy, but renlorselessly, it lnust be recognised 
that he has beCOlTIC lunatic, 11lorally deu1ented, incapable of self- 
govenunent, and that upon hin1, therefore, 111USt be passed the 
sentence of pennanent seclusion fronl a \vorld in \:d1Ïch he is not fit 
to be at large. The ultinlatc destiny of these poor \vretches should 
be a penal settlen1ent \vhere they could be confined during I ler 
Majesty's pleasure as are the crÏ1ninal lunatics at Broadlnoor. 
It is a crin1e against the race to allo\v those \vho are so inveterately 
depraved the freedonl to \vander abroad, infect their fello\vs, prey 
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upon Society, and to 1l1ultiply thcir kind. \\'I'hatcycr elsc Socicty 
n1ay do, and sufter to bc donc, this thing it ought not to aIlo\\y, any 
n10rc than it should aIIo\\y thc frce pcraJllbulation of a Jnad dog. But 
beforc \\ge con1C to this I ,,"ould ha\'e e\'ery possiblc means tried to 
effcct thcir reclalnation. Lct J usticc punish thcln, and Mercy put 
hcr anns around then1; lct theln be appcaled to by pcnalty and by 
reason, and by c\"cry influencc, hUlnan and Di\'ine, that can possibly 
be brought to bear upon thelll. 'rlIen, if all alike failed, their ability 
to further curse their fcIlo,,"s and thell1scl \"es should be stayed. 
'Thcy \viII still ren1ain objects "90rthy of infinite cOlnpassion. They 
should lead as hun1an a lifc as is possible to those ,,'ho hayc fallcn 
under so terrible a judgn1ent. 'They should ha\'c their own littlccottages 
in thcir o\vn little gardens, under the blue sky, and, if possible, an1id the 
grcen fields. I \vould deny theln none of the ad\"antages, nloral, mental, 
and religious \vhich Inight Ininister to thcir diseascd nlinc1s, and tend to 
restore theln to a better state. 1'\ ot until the breath leaves their 
bodics should \ve cease to labour and "Testle for thcir salvation. 
But \\"hen they haye reachcd a certain point access to their fello\v 
n1en should be forbidden. Bet\veen thell1 and the \vide w'orId there 
should be reared an impas
able barrier, ,,"hich once passed should be 
recrossed no nlore for eYer. Such a course nlust be \\'iser than aIlo\v- 
ing then1 to go in and out alnong their fel1o\vs, carrying \\yith then1 
the contagion of nloral leprosy, and nlu1tiplying a progeny doomed 
bcforc its birth to inherit the yices and diseased cravings of their 
unhappy parents. 
To these proposals thrce leading objections \vill probably be raised. 
I. It n1ay be said that to shut out men and \vomen fronl 
that liberty \yhich is their uniyersal birthright \\yould be 
cruel. 
'fo this it might bc sufficicnt to reply that this is already done; 
t\vcnty years' in1nlurclnent is a \'cry COln111011 sentencc passed upon 
"Tong-doers, and in son1e cascs thc la\\y goes as far as to inflict 
pcnal ser\"itude for life. But \ve say further that it ,,'ould be far 
nlore 111erciful treatment than that \\"hich i
 dealt out to them at 
prescnt, and it \vould be far 1110rC likely to sccure a pleasant existence. 
J
nowillg their fate they \vould soon beconlc resigncd to it. IIabits 
of industry, sobricty, and kindness \yith thenl \\'ould crcate a restful- 
ness of spirit \vhich goes far on in the direction of happiness, and if 
religion \\"ere added it would Inake that happiness con1plete. 
1'hcre n1ight bc set continual1y bcfore thenl a largc l11easure of frcc- 
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dom and nlore frequent intercourse \yith the \vorld In the shape of 
correspondence, ne\
;spapers, and even occasional intervie\\'s ,,-ith 
relatives, as re\\'ards for ,ven-doing. 
\nd in sickness and old age 
their latter days Inight be closed in conlfort. In fact, so far as this 
class of people \\-ere concerned, \ye can see that they \vould be far 
better circunlstanced for happiness in this life and in the life to 
come than in their present liberty--if a life spent alternatiyely 
in drunkenness, debauchery, and crinle, on the one hand, or the 
prison on the other, can be called liberty. 
2. It l1lay be said that the carrying out of such a sug- 
gestion \vould be too expensiye. 
'fo this ,ye reply that it \\'ould have to be very costly to exceed 
the expense in \vhich an such characters involve the nation under 
the present regulations of vice and crinle. But there is no need for 
any great expense, seeing that after the first outlay the Ï11111ates of 
such an institutio!1, if it \,-cre fixed upon the land, \,"ould readily 
earn an that \vould be required for their support. 
3. But it nlay be said that this is impossible. 
It \,'ould certainly be inlpossible other than as a State regulation. 
But it ".ould surely be a yery sinlple Blatter to enact a la\v \vhich 
should decree that after an individual had suffered a certain nUI11ber 
of convictions for crime, drunkenness, or vagrancy, he should forfeit 
his tì.eedol1l to roaln abroad and curse his fello\vs. When I in- 
clude vagrancy in this list, I do it on the supposition that the oppor- 
tunity and ability for \vork are present. Other\vise it See111S to l1le 
1110St heartless to punish a hungry nlan ,vho begs for food because 
he can in no other \vay obtain it. But \,-ith the opportunity and 
ability for ,,-ork I ,vould count the solicitation of charity a crin1e, and 
punish it as such. ..Any\vay, if a nlan \vould not work of his o,vn 
free ,,-ill I ,,-ould conlpel hinl. 
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1
hcre are lnany \vho are not lost, \\"ho need help. A little assis- 
tance given to-day \vill perhaps prevent the ne
d of having to save 
then1 to-mOITO\\? There are sonle, \\"ho, after they have been 
rescued, \vill still need a friendly hand. 'fhe very service \vhich \ve 
have rendered thenl at starting makes it obligatory upon us to finish 
the good ,vork. Hitherto it n1ay be objected that the Schen1e has 
dealt almost exclusively \vith those \vho are more or less disreputable 
and desperate. This \vas inevitable. \Ve obey our Divine 1Iaster 
and seek to save those \vho are lost. But because, as I said at the 
beginning, urgency is claimed rightly for those \vho have no helper, 
,ve do not, therefore, forget the needs and the aspirations of the 
decent \\-orking people \\'ho are poor indeed, but \\-ho keep their feet, 
\vho have not fallen, and \\'ho help then1selves and help each other. 
'[hey constitute the bulk of the nation. There is an uppercrust and 
a submerged tenth. But the hard\vorking poor people, \vho earn 
a pound a \veek or less, constitute in every land the lnajority of the 
population. \\Te cannot forget theIn, for \\'e are at home \vith them. 
\Ve belong to them and many thousands of then1 belong to us. \Ve 
are ahvays studying ho\v to help then1, and ,,-e think this can be done 
in lnany \vays, some of \\"hich 1 proceed to describe. 
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The necessity for a superior class of lodgings for the poor l1ICn 
rescued at our Shelters has been forcing itself already upon OUI. 
notice, and demanding attention. One of the first things that 
happens ,,
hen a lilan, lifted out of the gutter, has obtained a 
situation, and is earning a decent liyelihood, is for hinl to \vant S0111e 
better accolllll1odation than that afforded at the Shelters. \\r e haye 
SOllIe hundreds on our hands no,y \\'ho can afford to pay for greater 
c0111fo1't and seclusion. l
hese are continua11y saying to us sOlliething 
like the fol1o\\
ing :- 
"The Shelters are an yery "yen \yhen a man is do\vn in his luck, 
"They haye been a good thing for us; in fact, had it not been for 
theIn, \ye ,,'"ould still haye been ,vithout a friend, sleeping on the 
Embanklllent, getting our liying dishonestly, or not getting a liying 
at all. We have no,v got ,york, and \vant a bed to sleep on, and a 
r0011l to ourselves, and a box, or sOl1lething \vherc \ve can sto,," a\vay 
our bits of things. Cannot you do sOlllething for us?" \\r e haye 
replied that there \vcre Lodging-houses else\vhere, .which, no\v that 
they \vere in work, they could afford to pay for, ,,"here they \\
ould 
obtain the comfort they desired. To this they ans\ver, " 'fhat is all 
yery \velL We kno\y there are these places, and that \ye could go 
to thenl. But then," they said, "you see, here in the Shelters are 
our nlates, \vho think as "
e do. And there is the prayer, and the 
Ineeting, and kind influence eyer)" night, that helps to keep us 
straight. \Ve \vould like a better place, but if you cannot find us 
one ,,"e \\
ould rather stop in the Shelter and sleep on the floor, as 
\ve have been doing, than go to sOl1Iething nlore c011lplete, get into 
bad C0111pany, and so fall back again to \vhere \ve \vere before." 
But this, although natural, is not desirable; for, if the process 
,vent on, in course of time the ,,"hole of the Shelter Depôts \vould be 
taken up by persons who had risen aboyc the class for Wh0l11 they 
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\verc originally destincd. I propose, therefore, to draft those \vho get 
on, but wish to continue in connection "yith the Army, into a superior 
lodging-housc, a sort of 


, 
POOR 
lA:\ S l\lETROPOLE, 
Inanaged on the salnc principles, but \vith bcttcr accomnlodation 
In eyery \yay, ,,'hich, I anticipate, \"ould bc self-supporting frol11. 
the first. In thesc hOlnes there \\?ould be separate dormitories, 
good sitting-rool1ls, cooking conyeniences, baths, a hall for meetings, 
and l11any other c0l11forts, of \vhich an \vould have the benefit at as. 
10\\' a figure aboye cost price as \yill not only pay interest on the 
original outlay, but secure us against any shrinkage of capital. 
Something superior in this direction ,,"ill also be required for the 
"'omen. I laying begun, \ve must go on. I Iith
rto I haye proposed 
to deal only \vith single l11en and single ""omen, but one of the conse- 
quences of getting hold of these n1en yery soon l1lakes itself felt. Your 
ragged, hungry, destitute Out-of- \V ork in almost eyery casc is married. 
'\"hen he comes to us he comes as single and is dealt \vith as. 
such, but after you rouse in him aspirations for better things he 
renlenlbers the \vife \vhom he has probably enough deserted, or 
left from sheer inability to provide her anything to eat. As soon as. 
such a man finds himself under good influence and fairly employed his 
first thought is to go and look after the "l\lissis." There is yery 
little realit) about any change of heart in a married man \vho does. 
not thus turn in synlpathy and longing to\vards his \vife, and the 
luore successful \ve are in dealing \vith these people the nlore 
ineyitable it is that ,,'e shan be confronted \yith married couples. 
\"ho in turn del11and that \ve should proyide for them lodgings. 
This \ve propose to do also on a comn1ercial footing. I see greater 
deyelopments in this direction, one of \vhich \vill be described in the 
chapter relating to Suburban Cottages. '[he l\Iodel-lodging I-Iouse 
for l\larried People is, ho\ve\"er, one of those things that must be 
proyided as an adjunct of the Food and Shelter Depôts. 


o 
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As I have repeatedly stated already, but will state once n10re, 
for it is in1portant enough to bear endless repetition, one of the 
first steps which nlust ineyitably be taken in the reformation of this 
class, is to make for then1 decent, healthy, pleasant homes, or help 
then1 to Inake them for themselves, \\.hich, if possible, is far better. 
I do not regard the institution of any first, second, or third-class 
lodging-houses as affording anything but palliatives of the existing 
distress. 'fo substitute life in a boarding-house for life in the 
streets is, no doubt, an immense advance, but it is by no means 
the ultin1atum. Life in a boarding-house is better than the \\70rst, 
but it is far from being the best forn1 of human existence. Hence, 
the object I constantly keep in vie\v is how to pilot those persons 
v, 7 ho have been set on their feet again by m
ans of the Food and 
Shelter Depôts, and "vho have obtained employment in the City, 
into the possession of homes of their own. 
N either can I regard the one, or at most two, rooms in ,,\-hich the 
large n1ajority of the inhabitants of our great cities are compel1ed 
to spend their days, as a solution of the question. The over- 
crowding which fills every separate room of a tenen1ent with a 
human litter, and con1pels family life fron1 the cradle to the grave to 
be lived \vithin the four walls of a single apartment, n1ust go 011 
reproducing in endless succession aU the terrible evils \\7hich such a 
state of things 111ust inevitably create. 
Neither can I be satisfied with the vast, unsightly piles of 
barrack-like buildings, which are only a slight advance upon the 
Union Bastille-dubbed Model Industrial Dwellings-so much in 
fashion at present, as being a satisfactory settlement of the burning 
question of the housing of the poor. 
As a contribution to this question, I propose the establishment of 
a series of Industrial Settlements or Suburban Villages, lying out in 
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the country, \"ithin a reasonable distance of all our great cIties, 
rCoillposed of cottages of suitable size and construction, and with all 
necdful comfort and accommodation for the fan1Ïlies of \vorking-men, 
the rent of \\"hich, togcther \vith the railway fare, and other 
.econol11ic conveniences, should be \vithin the reach of a family of 
J110derate income. 
This proposal lies 
lightly apart from the scope of this book, 
-other\vise I should be disposed to elaborate thc project at greater 
length. I D1ay say, ho\\'evcr, that \\'hat I here propose has been 
,carefu11y thought out, and is of a perfcctly practical character. In 
the planning of it 1 havc received some valuable assistance from a 
friend \vhù has had considerable experience in the building trade, 
.and he stakes his professional reputation on its feasibility. The 
follo\ving, ho\vever, 111ay be taken as a rough oulline :- 
The \Tillage should not be n10re than t\\'ch'c nliles from to\vn; 
-should be in a dry and healthy situation, and on a line of raihvay. 
I t is not absolutely neces
ary that it should be near a station, seeing 
that the cOl11pany \vould, for their O\Vll interests, Ï111mediately 
.erect one. 
The Cottages should be built of the best 111aterial and \vorkn1an- 
.ship. '[his \\'ould be cffected most satisfactorily by securing a 
.contract for the labour only, the projectors of the Schen1e purchasing 
thc n1aterials and supplying thCll1 direct fron1 thc manufacturers to 
the builders. The cottages ,vould consist of three or four rooms, 
,vith a scullery, and out-building in the garden. The cottages 
'should be built in 
erraces, each having a good garden 
.attached. 
.Arrangements should be 111ade for the crection of from one 
thousand to 1\vo thousand houses at the onset. 
In the \Tillage a Co-operative Goods Store should be established, 
:supplying everything that ,vas really necessary for thc villagers at 
the most econon1ic prices, 
The sale of intoxicating drink should be strictly forbidden on the 
Estate, and, if possible, the lando\vner from \vhom the land is 
-obtained should be tied ofT from allo\ving any licences to be held on 
any other portion of the adjoining land, 
It is thought that the Railway Con1pany, in consideration of the 
inconvenience and suffering they have inflicted on the poor, and in 
their o\vn interests, might be induced to l11ake the follo\ving 
.advantageous arrangements:- 
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(I) Th
 conveyance of each n1elllber actually living in the village 
to and fro111 I...ondon at the rate of sixpence per \'leek. Each pass 
should have on it the portrait of the o,vner, and be fastened to some 
article of the dress, and be available only by W orkn1en's Trains 
running early and late and during certain hours of the day, \vhen the' 
trains are almost en1pty. 
(2) The conveyance of goods and parcels should be at half the- 
ordinary rates. 
It is reasonable to suppose that large landowners \vould gladly" 
give one hundred acres of land in vie\v of the in1mensely advanced 
values of the surrounding property \vhich \vould immediately 1"0110\'",. 
seeing that the erection of one thousand or t\vo thousand cottage

 
\vould constitute the nucleus of a much larger Settlement. 
Lastly, the rent of a four-roon1ed cottage n1ust not exceed 3s- 
per ,veek. Add to this the sixpenny ticket to and fron1 London, 
and you haye 3s, 6d., and if the company should insist on I s" it 
will nlake 4s., for \\Thich there would be all the advantages of a 
con1fortable cottage-of \vhich it \vould be possible for the tenant to 
become the o\vner-a good garden, pleasant surroundings, and other' 
influences prolTIotive of the health and happiness of the family. It 
is hardly necessary to ren1ark that in connection with this Village. 
there will be perfect freedom of opinion on an matters. A glance at 
the ordinary homes of the poor people of this great City will at once- 
assure us that such a village \vould be a veritable Paradise to then1, 
and that \vere four, fiye, or six settlements provided at once they 
would not contain a tithe of the people \vho \vould throng to OCCUP)- 
them. 
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If thc love of llloney is the root of a1l eyil, the \"ant of n10ney is 
rthc cause of an immensity of evil and trouble. l
he moment you 
begin practica1ly to alleviate the miseries of the people, you discoycr 
that the eternal \vant of pence is one of their g
eatest difficulties. In 
IHY most sanguine monlents I hayc never dreamed of smoothing this 
-difficulty out of the lot of man, but it is surely no unattainable ideal 
to cstablish a Poor l\Ian's Bank, \vhich \vill extend to the Io\ver 
n1Ïddle class and the "70rking population the adyantages of thc credit 
'systcnl, ,,"hich is the very foundation of our boasted COlnmerce. 
It nlight be better that there should be no such thing as credit, 
that no one should lend money, and that everyone should be con1- 
pe1led to rely solely upon ,vhateyer ready money he nlay possess 
froln day to day. But if so, let us apply the principle all round; do 
-not let us glory in our \vorld-\vide commerce and boast ourselves in 
,our riches, obtained, in so many cases, by the ignoring of this prin- 
ciple. If it is right for a great 111erchant to haye dealings ,yith his 
banker, if it is indispensable for the due carrying on of the business 
o()f the rich 111en that they should haye at their elbo\v a credit syste111 
\vhich \vill from time to time accomnlodate thenl \vith needful 
advances and enable them to stand up against the pressure of 
.sudden demands, ,vhich other\vise ,vollld \vreck them, then surely 
the case is still stronger for providing a sinlilar resource for the 
sIualler men, the \,"eaker Iuen. .c\t present Society is organised far 
too lnuch on the principle of giving to hinl \"ho hath so that he 
.shall hayc Illore abundantly, and taking a\vay fronl hinl \vho hath 
not even that \vhich he hath. 
If ""C are to really benefit thc poor, ".e can only do so by practical 
111eaSures. \\TC haye 111erely to look round and see the kind of 
advantages \vhich \vealthy nlen find indispensable for the due 
J11anagclnent of their business, and ask ourselves \'Thether poor 111en 
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cannot be supplied with the same opportunities. The reason why 
they are not is obvious. To supply the needs of the rich is a means. 
of making yourself rich; to supply the needs of the poor will 
involve you in trouble so out of proportion to the profit that the- 
game may not be worth the candle. Men go into banking and 
other businesses for the sake of obtaining what the American 
humourist said was the chief end of man in these modern tin1es,.. 
namely, "ten per cent." To obtain a ten per cent. what \vill not men 
do ? They will penetrate the bowels of the earth, explore the- 
depths of the sea, ascend the snow-capped mountain's highest peak, 
or navigate the air; if they can be guaranteed a ten per cent. I do. 
not venture to suggest that the business of a Poor Man's Bank 
would yield ten per cent., or even five, but I think it might be made- 
to pay its expenses, and the resulting gain to the community \vould 
be enormous. 
Ask any merchant in your acquaintance where his business. 
would be if he had no banker, and then, when you have his answ'er, 
ask yourself whether it would not be an object worth taking some- 
trouble to secure, to furnish the great mass of our fellow country- 
men, on sound business principles with the advantages of the credit 
system, which is found to work so beneficially for the" \vell-to-do ". 
few. 
Some day I hope the State n1ay be sufficiently enlightened to take- 
up this business itself; at present it is left in the hands of the- 
pawnbroker and the loan agency, and a set of sharks, who cruelly prey 
upon the interests of the poor. The establishll1ent of land banks, 
where the poor man is almost ahvays a peasant, has been one of the- 
features of modern legislation in Russia, Germany, and elsewhere. 
The institution of a Poor Man's Bank \vill be, I hope, before long, 
one of the recognised objects of our o\vn governll1ent. 
Pending that I venture to throw out a suggestion, without in any- 
way pledging myself to add this branch of activity to the already 
gigantic range of operations foreshadowed in this book-- Would it not 
be possible for sonle philanthropists with capital to establish on 
clearly defined principles a Poor Man's Bank for the making of small 
loans on good security, or making advances to those who are in 
danger of being over\vheln1ed by sudden financial pressure-in fact, for" 
doing for the II little man" what all the banks do for the II big man" ? 
Meanwhile, should it enter into the heart of some benevolently dis-- 
posed possessor of \vealth to give the price of a racehorse, or of an 
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" old master," to forn1 the nuclcus of the necessary capital, I ,viII cer- 
tainly eÅperiment in this direction. 
I can anticipate the sneer of the cynic \\"ho scoffs at 'what he calls. 
In)' glorified pa\\Ï1shop. I am indiffcrent to his sneers, ^ 1\10nt dt" 
Piété-.-the ,"cry nal11C (l\Iount of Piety) shows that the Poor l\1an's. 
Bank is regarded as anything but an objectionable institution acro
s. 
the Channel-might be an excellent institution in England. O"ping, 
ho\\peyer, to the yested interests of the existing traders it might be 
inlpossible for the State to establish it, excepting at a ruinous 
expense, There ,,'ould be no difflculty, ho\\'c,'er, of instituting a 
private 1\lont de rïété, \vhich ,,'ould confer an incalculable boon upon 
the struggling poor. 
FUI ther, I am by no means indisposed to recognise the necessity of 
dealing \vith this subject in connection \vith. the Labour Bureau, 
provided that one clearly recognised principle can be acted upon. 
'[hat principle is that a man shall be free to bind himself as security 
for the repayment of a loan, that is to pledge himself to ,york for his 
rations until such tin1e as he has repaid capital and interest. 
An illustration or t\VO v:ill explain \vhat I mean. Here is a 
carpenter \\"ho comes to our Labour shed; he is an honest, decent 
man, ,,'ho has by sickness or some other calamity been reduced to 
destitution. He has by degrees pa\vned one article after another 
to keep body and soul together, until at last he has been 
compclled to pa\vn his tools. We register him, and an employer 
comes along \vho \vants a carpenter 'VhOll1 \ve can recommend. 
We at once suggest this man, but then arises this difficulty. 
lle has no tools; ,\"hat are \\"e to do? As things are at 
present, the man loses the job and continues on our hands. 
Obviously it is most desirable in the interest of the community 
that the Inan should get his tools out of pa,,-n; but \vho is to 
take the responsibility of ad\'ancing the n10ney to redeen1 them? 
This difficulty might be n1et, I think, by the man entering into a 
legal undertaking to n1ake o"er his "'ages to us, or such proportion 
of then1 as ,,"ould be con,.enient to his circumstances, v;e in return 
undertaking to find hilTI in food and shelter until such time 
as he has repaid the ad,'ance Inade. 1'hat obligation it ,vould be 
the truest kindness to enforce \vith Rhadan1antine seyerity. Until 
the ll1an is out of debt he is not his o\\"n master. All that he can 
nlake over his actual rations and Shelter money should belong to his 
creditor. Of course such an arrangemcnt might be yaried indefinitely 
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by private agreement; the repayment of instalments could be spread 
()ver a longer or shorter time, but the mainstay of the \vhole principle 
\vould be the execution of a legal agreenlent by \"hich the man makes 
()ver the \vhole product of his labour to the Bank until he has repaid 
his debt. 
Take another instance. A clerk \vho has been many years in a 
situation and has a large family, \vhich he has brought up respectably 
.and educated. I Ie has every prospect of retiring in a fe\v years 
upon a superannuating allo'wance, but is suddenly confronted by a claim 
()ften through no fault of his o\vn, of a sum of fifty or a hundred 
pounds, \vhich is quite beyond his means. I Ie has been a careful, 
saving man, \vho has never borrowed a penny in his life, and does 
not know \vhere to turn in his emergency. If he cannot raise this 
J.11oney he \vill be sold up, his family will be scattered, his situation 
and his prospective pension \vill be lost, and blank ruin \vill stare 
him in the face. No\v, \vere he in receipt of an income of ten times 
the anlount, he \\Tould probably have a banking account, and, in 
consequence, be able to secure an advance of all he needed from his 
banker. \Vhy should he not be able to pledge his salary, or a 
portion of it, to an Institution \vhich would enable him to payoff 
his debt, on terms that, \vhile sufficiently renlunerative to the 
bank, \vould not unduly elnbarrass him? 
At present \vhat does the poor \vretch do? I Ie consults his 
friends, who, it is quite possible, are as hard up as himself, or he 
applies to some loan agency, and as likely as not falls into the 
hands of sharpers, \vho indeed, let him have the money, but at interest 
altogether out of proportion to the risk \vhich they run, and use the 
.advantage \vhich their position giyes them to extort every penny he 
has. A great black book \vritten \vithin and \vithout in letters of 
lalnentation, nlourning, and woe nlight be \vritten on the dealings of 
these usurers \\
ith their victÏIns in every land. 
I t is of little service denouncing these extortioners. They have 
ahvays existed, and probably ahvays \\Till; but 'what \ve can do 
is to circumscribe the range of their operations and the number 
of their victims. This can only be done by a legitimate and 
nlerciful provision for these poor creatures in their hours of 
desperate need, so as to prevent their falling" into the hands of 
these remorseless \\Tetches, \vho haye \vrecked the fortunes of 
thousands, and driven many a decent man to suicide or a pre- 
Ina ture grave. 
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'l'hcre are cndless ral11ifications of this princi pIe, ,vhich do not 
nced to be described here, but before leaving the subject I may 
allude to an evil \vhich is a cruel reality, alas! to a lnultitude of 
unfortunatc 111cn and \vomen. I refer to the working of the I lire 
system. The deccnt poor man or woman ,vho is anxious to 
earn an honest penny by the use of, it n1ay be a mangle, or a 
se\ving-machine, a lathe, or some other indispensable instrument, 
and is ,vithout the fe\v pounds necessary to buy it, must take it on 
the I lire system-that is to say, for the accon1modation of being 
allo\ved to pay for the machine by instalments-he is charged, in 
addition to the full lnarket value of his purchase, ten or t\venty times 
the amount of \vhat \vould be a fair rate of interest, and more than 
this if he should at any tillie, through misfortune, fail in his paYlnent, 
the total amount already paid \dII be confiscate
, the machine seized, 
and the money lost. 
Ilere again \ve fall back on our analogy of 'what goes on in a 
small c0l11n1unity ","here neighbours kno,v each other. Take, for 
instance, \\-hen a lad ,vho is recognised as bright, promising, honest, 
and industrious, \vlIo \vants to 111ake a start in life which requires 
some little outlay, his better-to-do neighbour ,viII often assist 
him by providing the capital necessary to enable him to make 
a \vay for himself in the \vodd. 1'his neighbour does this because 
he kno,vs the lad, because the family is at least related by ties of 
neighbourhood, and the honour of the lad's falnily is a security upon 
\vhich a man lnay safely advance a small SUIl1. .A.II this \vould 
equally apply to a destitute ,vido\v, an artizan suddenly thro\vn out 
.of \vork, an orphan falnily, or the like. In the large City all this 
kindly helpfulness disappears, and \vith it go all those sl11aII acts of 
service ,vhich are, as it \vere, the buffers \vhich save ll1en frol11 
being crushed to death against the iron \yalls of circumstances. \Ve 
111Ust try to replace them in some ,vay or other if \ve are to get 
back, not to the Garden of Eden, but to the ordinary conditions 
.of life, as they exist in a healthy, s111aIl cOl1ununity. No institu- 
tion, it is true, can ever rep]
ce the lliagic bond of personal 
friendship, but if \ve have the ,,"hole mass of Society permeated 
j n every direction by brotherly associations established for the 
purpose of mutual help and sympathising counsel, it is not an 
ÏInpossible thing to believe that ,ve shall be able to do sOlnething 
to restore the n1Ïssing elel11ent in 1110dern civilisatiol1. 
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The moment you set about dealing with the \vants of the people,. 
you discover that many of their difficulties are not material, but 
moral. There never \vas a greater mistake than to in1agine that you 
have only to fill a man's stomach, and clothe his back in order to 
secure his happiness. Man is, much more than a digestive apparatus, 
liable to get out of order. lIence, while it is in1portant to remelnbel- 
that man has a stomach, it is also necessary to bear in mind that he- 
has a heart, and a mind that is frequently sorely troubled by diffi- 
culties which, if he liyed in a friendly \vorld, \vould often disappear 
 
A man, and still more a \voman, stands often quite as much in need 
of a trusted adviser as he or she does of a dinner or a dress. Many 
a poor soul is miserable all the day long, and gets dragged do\vn 
deeper and deeper into the depths of sin and sorrow and despair for 
want of a sympathising friend, who can give her advice, and make- 
her feel that somebody in the \vorId cares for her, and will help her 
if they can. 
If we are to bring back the sense of brotherhood to the \vorld, \\?e- 
must confront this difficulty. God, it \vas said in old time, setteth 
the desolate in families; but someho\v, in our time, the desolate. 
wander alone in the midst of a careless and unsympathising \vorId. 
U There is no one \vho cares for my 
oul. There is no creature. 
loves me, and if I die no one \vill pity me," is surely one of the 
bitterest cries that can burst from a breaking heart. One of the 
secrets of the success of the Salvation Army is, that the friendless of 
the ,vorld find friends in it. There is not one sinner in the world- 
no matter ho\v degraded and dirty he may be-\vhom my people \\Till 
not rejoice to take by the hand and pray \vith, and labour for, if 
thereby they can but snatch him as a brand from the burning. 
Now, \ve want to make more use of this, to make the Salvation 
Army the nucleus of a great agency for bringing comfort and counsel 
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to those \vho arc at their \"its' end, feeling as if in the \\'hole \vorld 
there \vas no one to \\'hom they could go, 
vVhat w'e \\'ant to do is to exemplify to the \vorld the family idea
 
II Our Father" is the keynote. One is Our Father, then all \ve are 
brethren, But in a family, if anyone is troubled in mind or 
conscience, there is no difficulty. The daughter goes to her father, 
or the son to his mother, and pour out their soul's troubles, and are 
relieved. If there is any serious difficulty a fan1Ïly council is held, 
and all unite their \vill and their resources to get matters put 
straight. This is \vhat we mean to try to get done in the N e\v 
Organisation of Society for \vhich \ve are labouring. \Ve cannot 
kno\v better than God Almighty \vhat \vill do good to man. \Ve are- 
content to follo\v on I-lis lines, and to mend the world \ve shall seek 
to restore something of the family idea to the many hundreds of 
thousands-ay, Inillions-\\'ho haye no one \viser or more- 
experienced than themselves, to \vhom they can take their sorro\\ s, 
or consult in their difficulties, 
Of course \\'e can do this but imperfectly. Only God can create a 
mother. But Society needs a great deal of Inothering, much more 
than it gets. And as a child needs a mother to run to in its 
difficulties and troubles, to \vhom it can let out its little heart in 
confidence, so men and \vomen, weary and \vorn in the battles 
of life, need someone to "'horn they can go \vhen pressed do\vn 
with a sense of \vrongs suffered or done, kno\ving that their confi- 
dence \vill be preserved inviolate, and that their statements \vill 
be received \vith sympathy. I propose to attempt to meet this \vant. 
I shall establish a department, over \vhich I shall place the \visest,. 
the pitifullest, and the most sagacious men and \vomen \vhom I can 
find on my staff, to \vhom all those in trouble and perplexity shall 
be invited to address themselves. It is no use saying that \VC loye 
our fellow men unless \ve try to help thenl, and it is no use pretending 
to sympathise \vith the heavy burdens \vhich darken their lives 
unless \ve try to ease them and to lighten their existence. 
Insomuch as \ve have more practical experience of life than 
other men, by so nluch are \ve bound to help their inexperience, and 
share our talents \vith them. But ií \ve believe they are our brothers, 
and that One is our Father, even the God \vho \"ill come to judge 
us hereafter for all the deeds that \ve ha\'e done in the body, then 
Inust \ve constitute, in some such in1perfect ,,'ay as is open to us, the 
parental office. \\Te n1ust be \villing to receive the outpourings of our 
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struggling fellow l1len, to listen to the long-buried secret that has 
troubled the human heart, and to \velcome instead of repelling those 
who would obey the Apostolic precept: " To confess their sins one to 
another." Let not that word confession scandalise any. Confession of 
the Inost open sort; confession on the public platform before the 
presence of all the l1lan'S former associates in sin has long been one of 
the most potent weapons by which the Salvation Army has won its 
victories. That conf
ssion \ve have long imposed on aU our converts, 
.and it is the only confession \vhich seems to us to be a condition of 
Salvation. But this suggestion is of a different kind. It is not im- 
posed as a means of grace. It is not put for\vard as a pre1iminary to 
the absolution \vhich no one can pronounce but our Lord Himself. It is 
merely a response on our part to one of the deepest needs and 
-secret longings of the actual men and women \vho are Ineeting us 
daily in our \vork. Why should they be left to brood in l11isery 
,over their secret sin, \vhen a plain straightfor\vard talk \vith a man 
or \voman selected for his or her sympathetic common-sense and 
:spiritual experience might take the weight off their shoulders which 
IS crushing them into dull despair? 
Not for absolution, but for sympathy and direction, do I propose to 
.establish my Advice Bureau in definite form, for in practice it has 
been in existence for SOIne time, and wonderful things have been 
,done in the direction on \vhich I contemplate it \vorking. I have 
no pleasure in inventing these departl11ents. They all entail hard 
work and no end of anxiety. But if \ve are to represent the love 
-of God to l1len, \ve l1lust l11Ïnister to all the \vants and needs of the 
human heart. Nor is it only in affairs of the heart that this Advice 
Bureau \vill be of service. It \vill be quite as useful in affairs of 
the head. As I conceive it, the Advice Bureau \vill be 


THE POOR MAN'S LA \VYER AND THE POOR MA
'S TRIBU
E. 


There are no n1eans in London, so far as my kno\vledge goes, by 
which the poor and needy can obtain any legal assistance in the 
varied oppressions and difficulties from \vhich they must, in conse- 
.quence of their poyerty and associations, be continually suffering. 
While the H well-to-do" classes can fall back upon skilful friends 
for direction, or avail themselves of the learning and experience of the 
legal profession, the poor man has literally no one qualified to counsel 
him on 
 such matters. In cases of sickness he can apply to the 
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parish doctor or the great hospital, and receive an odd \vord or h\"o 
of advice, \vith a bottle of physic \vhich mayor Jllay not be of 
service. But if his CirCUl11stances are sick, out of order, in danger of 
carrying him to utter destitution, or to prison, or to the Union, he 
has no one to appeal to \\yho has the \villingness or the ability to hclp' 
hin1. 
No\v, \ve \vant to create a Court of Counselor ....\ppeal, to \\"hich 
anyone suffering fron1 ilnposition haying to do \vith person, liberty. 
or property, or anything else of sufficient importance, can apply, ancf 
obtain not only adyice, but practical assistance, 
An10ng others for ,,,honl this Court \\"ould be devised is th<....- 
shan1efully-neglected class of \Vido\vs, of \VhOn1 in the East 
of London there are 6,000, mostly in vcry destitute circumstances. 
In the \vhole of London there cannot be less than 20,000, and 
in England and \Vales it is estimated there are 100,000, fifty 
thousand of 'VhOTI1 are probably poor and friendless. 
'The treatment of these poor people by the nation is a crying 
scandal. Take the case of the average \vido\v, even \vhen left in 
comfortable circunlstances. She \vill often be launched into a sea of 
perplexity, although able to avail herself of the best advice. But 
think of the multitudes of poor \yomen, \\yho, \vhen they close 
their husbands' eyes, lose the only friend \vho kno\vs anything 
about their circumstances. There may be a trif1e of money or a 
struggling business or a little incollle connected \"ith property or 
some other possession, all needing inlmediate attention, and that 
of a skilful sort, in order to enable the poor creature to ,,-eather- 
the storn1 and avoid the vortex of utter destitution. 
All \\-e have said applies equally to orphans and friendless 
people generally. Nothing, ho\"cyer, short of a national institu- 
tion could meet the nec
ssities of all such cases. But \ve can do 
something, and in TIlatters already referred to, such as involye 
loss of property, malicious prosecution, crirninal and otherwise, \ve. 
can render substantial assistance. 
In carrying out this purpose it \vill be no }:art of our plan to, 
encourage legal proceedings in othtrs, or to have recourse to 
them ourseh-es. 1\11 resort to la\," \vould ce avoided either in 
counselor practice, unles
 absolutely necessary. But ,vhere 
111anifest injustice and \'Tong are pErpetrated, and eYCI-Y other 
method of obtaining reparation fail
, \ve shall a\"ail our
eh-es of 
the assistancc the La\y afford
. 
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Our great hope of usefulness, however, in this Department lies 
in preyention. 1
he kno\vledge that the oppressed poor have in us a 
friend able to speak for thelll \vill often prevent the injustice \vhich 
co\yardly and avaricious persons 111ight other\vise inflict, and the 
.saIne considerations may induce theill to accord \yithout compulsion 
the fight of the \veak and friendless. 
1 also calculate upon a \vide sphere of usefulness in the direction 
of friendly arbitration and intervention. There will be at least one 
disinterested tribunal, ho\yever humble, to which business, domestic, 
-or any other questions of a contentious and litigious nature can be 
referred without involving any serious costs. 
The follo\ving incidents haye been gathered from operations already 
undertaken in this direction, and will explain and illustrate the kind 
of work \ve contemplate, and some of the benefits that may be 
-expected to follo\v from it. 


About four years ago a young and delicate girl, the daughter of a pilot, came 
to us in great distress. Her story \vas that of thousands of others. She had 
been betrayed by a man in a good position in the vVest End, and \vas no\v the 
1110ther of an infant child. 


] ust before her confinement her seducer had taken her to his solicitors and 
lnade her sign and s\vear an affidavit to the effect that he was not the father of 
the then expected child. Upon this he gave her a fe\v pounds in settlement of 
..all claims upon him. The poor thing \vas in great po\.erty and distress. 
Through our solicitors, we Ï1nmediately opened communications with the man, 
and after negotiations, he, to avoid further proceedings, \vas compelled to secure 
by a deed a proper allowance to his unfortunate victÜn for the maintenance of 
ller child. 


SHADO\VED AND CAUGHT. 
A--- "ras induced to leave a comfortable hOlne to become the governess of 
the motherless children of 1\lr. G--, \vhom she found to be a kind and con- 
siderate employer. After she had been in his service some little time he pro- 
posed that she should take a trip to London. To this she very gladly 
.consented, all the lnore so w'hen he offered to take her himself to a good 
appointment he had secured for her. In London he seduced her, and kept her 
as his mistress until, tired of her, he told her to go and do as "other \vomen 
did," 
lnstead of descending to this infamy, she procured work, and so supported 
herself and child in some degree of comfort, \vhen he sought her out and again 
dragged her do\vn. Another child was born, and a secÇ)nd time he threw her 
.up and left her to starve. It was then she applied to our people. We hunted 
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up the man, followed him to the country, threatencd him with public exposure, 
and forccd from him the payment to his victim of [,60 down, an allowance of 
1) a \,"cek, and an Insurance Policy on his life for [,4-50 in her favour. 
[,60 FRO
I ITALY. 
C. was scduccd by a young Italian of gooù position in society, who promised 
to marry hcr, but a short time before the day fixed for the ceremony he told her 
urgcnt busincss callcd him abroad. He assured her he would return in two 
)TarS and make her his wife. He wrote occasionally, and at last broke her 
heart by sending the news of his marriage to anothcr, adding insult to injury by 
suggcsting that she should come and live with his \dfe as her maid, offering at 
the same timc to pay for the maintenance of the child till it was old enough to 
be placed in charge of the captain of one of the vessels belonging to his firm. 
X one of these promises were fulfilled, and C" with her mother's assistance, 
for a time managed to support herself and child; but the mother, worn out by 
age and trouble, could help her no (longer, and the poor girl ""as drivcn to 
dcspair. Her case was brought before us, and we at once sct to ,,"ork to a
sist 
her. The Consul of the town where the seducer lived in style was communicated 
,\'Ïth. Approaches were made to thc young man's father, who, to save thc dis- 
honour that would follow exposure, paid oyer [,60. This helps to maintain the 
child; anù the girl is in domestic sen"ice and doing well. 


THE HIRE SYSTE:\I. 
The n10st cruel \vrongs are frequently inflicted on the yery poorest 
:persons, in connection \vith this method of obtaining Furniture, 
Se\\'ing lVlachines, l\Iangles, or other articles. Caught by the lure of 
lnisleading advertisen1ents, the poor are induced to purchase articles 
to be paid for by \veekly or monthly instaln1ents. They struggle 
through half the amount perhaps, at all manner of sacrifice, ,,"hen 
some delay in the payment is made the occasion not only for seizing 
the goods, \vhich they have come to regard as their o\vn, and on 
"which their very existence depends, but by ayailing themselves of 
'SOllle technical clause in the agreement, for robbing then1 in addition. 
In such circumstances the poor things, being utterly friendless, ha\'e 
to submit to these infamous extortions \vithout remedy. Our Bureau 
,,-ill be open to all such. 


TALL YME:\', MO
EY LE
DERS, A
D BILLS-OF-S
\LEl\IOXGER
. 
IIere again \ve have a class \vho prey upon the poverty of the 
people, inducing them to purchase things for \vhich they have often 
110 immediate use-any\vay for \vhich there is no real necessity-by 
all manner of specious promises as to easy ternlS of repayment. 
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And once having got their dupes into their power they drag them 
down to misery, and very often utter telnporal ruin; once in their 
net escape is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. We propose 
to help the poor victims by this Scheme, as far as possible. 
Our Bureau, we expect wil1 be of immense service to Clergymen, 
Ministers of all denominations, District Visitors, Missionaries, and 
others who freely mix an10ng the poor, seeing that they must be 
frequently appealed to for legal advice, \vhich they are quite unable 
to give, and equa11y at a loss to obtain. We sha11 ahvays be very 
glad to assist such. 


THE DEFEXCE OF UNDEFENDED PERSOXS. 
The conviction is gradually fixing itself upon the public mind that 
a not inconsiderable number of innocent persons are from time to 
time convicted of crimes and offences, the reason for \vhich often is 
the mere inability to secure an efficient defence. Although there are 
several societies in London and the country dealing with the criminal 
classes, and more particularly ,vith dischargEd prisoners, yet there 
does not appear to be one for the purpose of assisting unconvicted 
prisoners. This \vork we propose boldly to take up. 
By this and n1any other \vays \ve shall help those charged \Vlth 
criminal offences, who, on a most careful enquiry, might reasonably 
be supposed to be innocent, but ,vho, through want of means, are 
unable to obtain the legal assistance, and produce the evidence 
necessary for an efficient defence. 
We shall not pretend authoritatively to judge as to who is innocent 
or \vho is guilty, but if after fuB explanation and enquiry the persol1l 
charged may reasonably be supposed to be innocent, and is not in a 
position to defend himself, then \ve should feel free to advise such a 
case, hoping thereby to save such person and hi
 family and friends. 
from much misery, and possi
ly from utter ruin. 
Mr. Justice Field recently remarked :- 


" For a man to assist another Ilian who \\'as under a criminal charge was 
t 
highly laudable and praise\vorthy act. If a Ilian ""as \yithout friends, and an 
Englishman came forward and legitimately, and for the purpose of honestly 
assisting him with lneans to put before the Court his case, that \\"as a highly 
laudable and praiscworthy act, and he should be the last Ilian in the country to 
complain of any lllan for so doing." 


These remarks are endorsed by n10st Judges and Magistrates,. 
and our Advice Bureau \vill give practical effect to them. 
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1 n cycry case an attenIpt \\"ill be Inade to secure, _ not only the 
out,,"ard refornlation, but the actual regeneration of all \VhOnl \ve 
assist. Special attention, as has been described under the "CrinIi nal 
Refonn Department," \vil1 be paid to first offenders. 
\\" e shall endeavour also to assist, as far as \ve have ability, the 
\ Vi\"cs and Children of persons ,,"ho are undergoing sentences, 
by endea\"ouring to obtain for thenl enlployment, or othen,"ise 
rendering them help. I-I undreds of this class fall into the deepest 
,distress and delTIoralisation through \vant of friendly aid in the 
forlorn circunIstances in ,,"hich they find thell1Seh.es on the con- 
\"iction of relatives on \VhOnl they ha\"e been dependent for a li\"eli- 
hood, or for protection and direction in the ordinary affairs of life. 
'[his department will also be responsi
le for gathering intelligence, 
spreading information, and the general prosecutÍon of such nIeasures 
,as are likely to lead to the much-needed beneficial changes in our 
Prison :\Ianagement. In short, it ,,"ill seek to beconle the true fricnd 
and saviour of the CrinIinal Classes in general, and in doing so 
\ve shall desire to act in hannony ,,"ith the societies at present in 
,existence, \\"ho lnay be seeking for objects kindred to the 
6 \dvice Bureau. 
\Ve pen the foIlo,,"ing list to gi\"e sonIC idea of the topics on \vhich 
the 6
dvice Bureau l1Iay be consulted :- 


. \ccidents, Claim for 
- \ùministration of Estates 
. \dlliteration of Food and 
I >rugs 
.-\gency, Questions of 
. \greemcnts, Disputed 
. \tfiliation Cases 
- \nimals, Cruelty to 
_-\rr('st, 'Y rongful 
. \!"
anlt 


Bankru ptcies 
Bills of Exchange 
Bills of Salc 
Bonùs, Forfeited 
Breach of Promise 


Children, Cruelty to 


Children, Custody of Employers' Liability ..\ct 
Compensation for Injurics Executors, Duties of 
for Accident 
for Defamation Factory Act, Branch of 
for Loss of Frand, .\ttemvted 
E m p I 0 y- 
Inent, &c., Gooùwill, Salc uf 
&c. Guarantee, Forfeited 
Confiscation by Landlords 
Contracb, Brcach of 
Copyright, Infringcl1l('nt 
of 


" 


" 


" 


Heir-at-Law 
Husbands and "ï\"es, 
I>isputcs of 


County Court Ca::,cs 


Debts 
Distress, Illegal 
Diyorcc. 
Ejectment ('a::,c,:::; 


Imprisonment, False 
Infants, Custody of 
Intestacy, Cases of 


J lldgmcnt Summonses. 
p 
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Landlord and 


Tenant 


Cases 
Leases, Lapses and 
Renewals of 
Lf'gacies, Disputed 
Libel Cases 
licences 


1\Iarriagc Law, Question 
of the 
1\lasters' and Servant::;' 
.,.'\cts 
l\leeting, Hight of Public 
1\lortgages 
N f'gligencf', ...'\lleged 
I\ext of Kin \Vantcd 


r\ uisances, .\Ilegcd 


Partnership, The Law of 
Patents, I
('gistratif m and 
Infringement of 
Pa\\ï1broker:::; and their 
Pledges 
Police Ca
cs 
Probate 


H.ates and Taxes 
Reycrsionary Interest
 


Seduction, Cases of 
Servants' \Vrongful lJis- 
Inissal 


Sheriffs 
Sureties Estrcated 


Tf'nancics, Disputed 
Tradc :\Iarks, Infringe- 
ment of 
Trespass, Casf's of 
Trustees and Trusts 


\Vages Kept Back 
\Yills, Dispnted and' 
Unproved 
\Vomen, CnwIty to 
\Y orkmen, Grievances of 
&c" &c. 


The Adyice Bureau ,vill therefore be, first of all, a place ,vhere- 
men and \VOn1en in trouble can C0l11e ,vhen they please to com- 
municate in confidence the cause of their anxiety, \vith a certainty 
that they ,vill receiye a syn1pathetic hearing and the best advice. 
Secondly, it ,viII be a Poor IYlan's La\vyer, giving the best legaf 
counsel as to the course to be pursued in the various circun1stances. 
with ,vhich the poor find themselves confronted. 
Thirdly, it ,viII act as a Poor 11an's Tribune, and ,vill undertake 
the defence of friendless prisoners supposed to be innocent, together 
\vith the resistance of illegal extortions, and the prosecution of 
offenders \vho refuse legal satisfaction for the \vrongs they have 
cOffilni tted, 
Fourthly, it ,viII act ,vherever it is caUed upon as a Court of 
Arbitration bet\\Teen litigants, 'v here the decision will be according 
to equity, and the costs cut do\\yn to the lo\vest possible figure. 
Such a department cannot be Ï111proyised; but it is already in a. 
fair \vay of developlnent, and it can hardly fail to do great good. 



SECTIOX S,--OUR IXTELLIGEXCE UEP4\RT
lE
T. 
An indispensable adjunct of this Scheme \vill be thc institution of 
\\'hat nlay be called an Intelligence Dcpartnlent at IIeadquarters. 
Po\,.er, it has been said, belongs to the best informed, and if \'''C are 
eftectually to deal \vith the forces of social evil, \ve must have ready 
at our fingers' ends the accul1lulated experience and information of 
the \vhole \,'orId on this subject. 'The collection of facts and the 
systematic record of thenl \vould be invaluable, rendering the results 
of the experinlents of previous generations available for the infornla- 
tion of our o,,"n. 
At the present there is no central institution, either go,"ernmental 
or other\vise, in this country or any other, \vhich charges itself \vith 
the duty of collecting and collating thc ideas and conclusions on 
Social EcollonlY, so far as they are likely to help the solution of the 
problenl \ve ha,-e in hand. The British Honle Office has only begun 
to index its o\vn papers. The Local Government Board is in a 
similar condition, and, although each particular Blue Book lnay be 
adn1Ïrably indexed, there is no classified index of the \vhole series. 
If this is the case \vith the Government, it is not likely that the innu- 
merable pri,-ate organisations \vhich are pecking here and there at the 
social question should possess any systelnatised 111ethod for the purpose 
of comparing notes and storing information. This Intelligence Depart- 
ment, ,,-hich I propose to found on a small scale at first, \vill have in 
it th
 gern1 of vast extension ,,"hich \,"ill, if adequately supported, 
beconlc a kind of U ni,-ersity, in v:hich the acculnulated experiences 
of the hUlnan race ,,"ill be massed, digested, and rendered available 
to the hun1blest toiler in the great ,,'ork of social reform. At the 
present monlent, \vho is there that can produce in any of our 
n1useums and uni,-ersities as much as a classified index of publica- 
tions relating to one of the nlany heads under \vhich I have dealt 
\,'ith this subject? \Vho is there among all our \'-ise Inen and social 
reformers that can send me a list of an the best tracts upon-say, 
the cstablislnnent of agricultural colonies or the experilnents that 
have been made in dealing \vith inebriates; or the best plans for the 
construction of a ,,"orking man's cottage? 
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For the development of this Sche111e I \vant an Office to begin \vith, 
in \vhich, under the head of the varied subjects treated of in this 
volu111e, I may have arranged the condensed essence of all the best 
books that have been "Titten, and the names and addresses of those 
\",hose opinions are \vorth having upon then1, together \vith a note of 
\v.hat those opinions are, and the results of experiments \\yhich have 
been TI1ade in relation to them. I want to establish a system which 
,vill enable me to use, not only the eyes and hands of Salvation 
Officers, but of: sympathetic friends in all parts of the \vorld, for 
purposes of noticing and reporting at once every social experiInent 
of i111portance, any \vords of \visdom on the social question, \vhether 
it may be the breeding of rabbits, the organisation of an e111igration 
service, the best method of conducting a Cottage Fann, or the 
best way of cooking potatoes. There is nothing in the whole range 
of our operations upon \vhich \ve should not be accumulating and 
recording the results of hUlnan experience. \Vhat I \vant is to get 
the essence of vvisdom \vhich the wisest have gathered from the 
\videst experience, rendered instantly available for the humblest 
worker in the Salvation Factory or Farm Colony, and for any other 
toiler in similar fields of social progress, 
It can be done, and in the service of the people it ought to be done. 
I look for helpers in this depart111ent among those \yho hitherto 
11lay not have cared for the Salvation Army, but \vho in the seclusion 
of their studies and libraries \vill assist in the c0111piling of this 
great Index of Sociological Experin1ents, and \vl1o \vould be willing, 
in this form, to help in this Scheme, as Associates, for the ameliora- 
ting of the condition of the people, if in nothing else than in using 
their eyes and ears, and giving 111e the benefit of their brains as to 
where kno\vledge lies, and how it can best be utilised. I propose to 
l11ake a beginning by putting two capable men and a boy in an 
office, with instructions to cut out, preserve, and yerify all con- 
temporary records in the daily and \veekly press that have a bearing 
upon any branch of our departments. Round these t\VO 111en and a 
boy \vill grow up, I confidently believe, a vast organisation of 
zealous unpaid \vorkers, who will co-operate in making our Intel- 
ligence Department a great storehouse of information-a universal 
library where any man may learn what is the sum of hUll1an kno\v- 
ledge upon any branch of the subject \vhich \ve have taken in hand. 
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If anyone asked nle to state in one "yord "yhat seemed likely to be 
the key of the solution of the Social Problem I should ans\ver un- 
hesitatingly Co-operation. It being ah\yays understood that it is Co- 
operation conducted on righteous principles, and for \vise and 
beneyolent ends; other\vise Association cannot be expected to bem- 
any ITIOre profitable fruit than Individualisll1. Co-operation is applied 
association-association for the purpose of production and distribu- 
tion. Co-operation implies the voluntary combination of individuals 
to the attaining an object by nlutual help, mutual counsel, and n1utual 
effort. There is a great deal of idle talk in the \vorld just no\v 
about capital, as if capital "were the enemy of labour. It is quite 
true that there are capitalists not a fe\v 'who may be regarded as the 
enelTIies, not only of labour, but of the human race; but capital 
itself, so far from being a natural enen1Y of labour, is the great object 
,,-hich the labourer has constantly in yie\v. I-Io\veyer ITIuch an 
agitator Inay denounce capital, his one great grie\yance is that he has 
not enough of it for hinlself. Capital, therefore, is not an e\yil in 
itself; on the contrary, it is good-so good that ope of the great aims 
of the social reformer ought to be to facilitate its \videst possible 
distribution anlong his fel1ow-n1en. It is the congestion of capital 
that is e\'il, and the labour question \vill never be finally soh-ed 
until e\-ery labourer is his o\\'n capitalist. 
.[\11 this is trite enough, and has been said a thousand tinles already, 
but, unfortunately, ,,-ith the saying of it the nlatter ends. Co-opera- 
tion has been brought into practice in relation to distribution \vith 
considerable success, but co-operation, as a means of production, has 
not achieved anything like the success that \vas anticipated. Again 
and again enterprises have been begun on co-operative principles 
,,-hich bid fair, in the opinion of the pronloters, to succeed; but after 
one, 1\"0, three, or ten years, the enterprise \vhich ,,-as started \vith 
such high hopes has dwindled a"'ay into either total or partial failure. 
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At present, many co-operative undertakings are nothing more or less 
than huge Joint Stock Limited Liability concerns, shares of \vhich 
are held largely by \vorking people, but not necessarily, and some- 
times not at all by those ,,-ho are actually e11lployed in the so-called 
co-operatiye business. No\\
, ,,
hy is this? vVhy do co-operative 
firnls, co-operatiye factories, and co-operatiye 1 T topias so very often 
CODle to grief? I belieye the cause is an open secret, and can be 
discerned by anyone \vho \vil1look at the subject \vith an open eye. 
The success of industrial concerns is largely a question of 111anage- 
Jnent. l\lanagement signifies government, and government Ünplies 
authority, and authority is the last thing \vhich co-operators of the 
Utopian order are VrTilling to recognise as an element essential to the 
success of their Sche111es. The co-operatiye institution \vhich is 
governed on Parliamentary principles, \vith unlilnited right of 
debate and right of obstruction, ,,'ill neyer be able to cClnpete 
successfully \vith institutions ,,-hich élre directed by a single 
brain \yielding tJ:e united resources of a disciplined and obedient 
army of \vorkers. I Ience, to make co-operation a success you 
Inust superadd to the principle of consent the principle of 
authority; you must inyest in those to ,,-horn you entrust the manage- 
ment of your co-operative establishment the same liberty of action 
that is possessed by the o"
ner of \vorks on the other side of the 
street. 'rhere is no delusion 11lore comnlon among men than the 
belief that Eberty, \vhich is a good thing in itse1t
 is so good as to 
enable those \vho possess it to dispense \vith all other good things. 
But as no man liyes by bread alone, neither can nations or factories 
or shipyards exist solely upon unlimited freedom to have their o\vn 
,vay. In co-operation \ve stand pretty 11luch "where the French 
nation stood immediately after the outburst of the Revolution. In 
the enthusiasm of the procla111ation of the rights of 111an, and the 
repudiation of the rotten and effete rigÙllf of the Bourbons, the 
French peasants and \vorkmen imagined that they ,vere inaugurating 
the millennium \vhen they scra\vled Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
across all the churches in every city of France. They carried their 
principles of freedom and license to the logical ultimate, and 
attempted to 11lanage their army on Parliamentary principles. It 
did not ,vork; their undisciplined levies \vere driven back; disorder 
reigned in the H..epublican canlp ; and the French Revolution \vould 
have been stifled if! its cradle had not the instinct of the nation 
discerned in tinle the \veak point in its armour. Menaced by foreign 
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\vars and intestine re\"olt, the H.epublic established an ÏI-on discipline 
in its anl1Y, and enforced obcdicnce by the SUI11mary process of 
nÚlitary execution. '[hc libcl-ty and thc enthusiasll1 de\'eloped by 
the outburst of the long pent-up rc\"olutionary forces supplied the 
n10tÎ\'e po\\'er, but it "'as the discipline of thc revolutionary armie!=:, 
the stcrn, unbcnding obedience ,vhich ,vas enforced in all ranks fronl 
the highest to the lowcst, ,,'hich creatcd for K apolcon the adlnirable 
]nilitary instrUlllent by \\'hich hc shattcred c\'ery throne in Europe 
,and swept in triulnph froD1 Paris to l\Iosco\\T. 
In industrial affairs \\'e are very lnuch like the French l
epublic 
before it tCl1lpcred its doctrine of thc rights of Blan by the duty of 
-úbediencc on the part of the soldier. \ V e have got to introduce dis- 
.cipline into the industrial anny, \\'e havc to superadd the principle of 
.authority to the principle of co-operation,. and so to enablc the 
,,'orker to profit to the full by the increased productiveness of thc 
,vining labour of l1len \\Tho are cmployed in their o\\'n \yorkshops and 
-ú11 their own property. '[here is no need to c1amour for great 
schclnes of State Socialisl11. '[he "'hole thing can be donc sÏIl1ply, 
-cconol1lical1y, and specdily if only the \\'orkers "Till practice as 111uch 
self-denial for thc sake of establishing then1seh.cs as capitalists, as 
the Soldiers of the Sah"ation Anny practice every year in Self Denial 
\ V eek \Vhat is the sense of nc\'er B1aking a le\"y except during a 
strike? Instead of caIIing for a shilling, or t,,'o shillings, a \veek in 
-order to D1aintain nlen \\"ho are star\'Ìng in idleness because of a dis- 
pute with their Blasters, \vhy should there not be a Ie\'y kept up for 
\veeks or months, by thc ,,'orkers, for the purpose of setting them- 
.seh'es up in business as masters? There \\'ould then be no longer 
a capitalist o\\'ner face to face \vith the lnasses of the proletariat, but 
.all the 111eanS of production, the plant, and all the accun1ulatcd re- 
.sources of capital \vou]d real1y be at the disposal of labour. 1'his 
"'ill never be done, ho\vevcr, as long as co-operatiye experiments are 
.carried on in the present archaic fashion. 
Believing in co-operation as the ultimate solution, if to co-opera- 
tion you can add subordination, I an1 disposed to attelnpt SOIne- 
thing in this direction in 111Y ne\v Social Scheme. I shan endeayour 
to start a Co-operati\'e Farm on the principles of Ralahine, and base 
.the \vhole of my Farnl Colony on a Co-opcrati\'e foundation. 
In starting this littlc Co-opcrati\Te ConlI110n\\'ealth, I an1 relninded 
by those \vho are ahvays at a Inan's elbo\v to fill him \vith forebodings 
.of ill, to look at the failures, \vhich I have just referred to, \vhich 
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111ake up the history of the attenlpt to realise ideal comn10n\\Tea1ths in 
this practical \yorkaday world. No\v, I have read the history of the 
J11any attenlpts at co-operation that have been nlade to forn1 conlmun- 
istic settlenlents in the United States, and anl perfectly familiar \\9ith 
the sorro\vful fate \vith \vhich nearly al1 haye been overtaken; but the 
story of their failures does not deter me in the least, for I regard 
thell1 as nothing 1110re than V\Tarnings to avoid certain mistakes
 
beacons to illustrate the need of proceeding on a different tack. 
Broadly speaking, your experimental conullunities fail because your 
Utopias a11 start upon the systenl of equality and government by 
vote of the Inajority, and, as a necessary and unavoidable con- 
sequence, your Utopians get to loggerheads, and Utopia goes to slnash. 
I shall avoid that rock. The Farnl Colony, like all the other 
departn1ents of the Schenle, will be governed, not on the principle of 
counting noses, but on the exactly opposite principle of adnlitting 
no noses into the concern that are not \\rilling to be guided by the 
directing brain. It \vil1 be managed on principles which assert that 
the fittest ought to rule, and it \vill provide for the fittest being 
selected, and having got thelll at the top, ,vill insist on universal 
and unquestioning obedience froln those at the botton1. If any- 
one does not like to \vork for his rations and submit to 
the orders of his superior Officers he can leave. '[here is no 
conlpulsion on hiln to stay. 'fhe \vodd is wide, and outside the 
confines of our Colony and the operations of our Corps my authority 
does not extend. But judging fron1 our brief experience it is not 
fronl . re\'olt against authority that the Schenle is destined to fail. 
There cannot be a greater 111istake in this 'world than to inlagine 
that 11len object to be governed. They like to be governed, provided 
that the go\'ernor has his "head scre,ved on right" and 
that he is pron1pt to hear and ready to see and recognise a11 that 
is vital to the interests of the c0I11mon,vealth. So far from there 
being an innate objection on the part of Inankind to being governed. 
the instinct to obey is so universal that even \vhen governments haye 
gone blind, and deaf, and paralytic, rotten ,vith corruption and hope- 
lessly behind the tillles, they still contrive to live on. Against a capable 
GovenUllent no people eyer rebel, only ,,,,hen stupidity and incapacity 
have taken possession of the seat of po\ver do insurrections ..break 
out. 
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'There is another direction in \vhich something ought to be done 
to rcstore the natural advantages enjoyed by every rural community 
,,'hich have becn destroyed by the increasing tendency of mankind 
to COInc together in huge nlasses. I refer to that \vhich is after all 
one of the nlost important elenlents in every human life, that of 
111arrying and giving in marriage. In the natural life of a country 
village all the lads and lasses gro". up together, they n1eet together 
in religious associations, in daily eInployments, and in their amuse- 
Inents on the village green. They have learned their ...L\, B, C and pot- 
hooks togcther, and \vhen the time conles for pairing off they have had 
excellent opportunities of kno,,-ing the qualities and the defects of 
those \\'hon1 they select as their partners in life. Everything in such 
a community lends itsclf naturally to the indispensable prelin1Ïnaries 
of love-nlaking, and courtships, \vhich, ho\vever much they may be 
laughed at, contributc Blore than most things to the happiness 
of life. But in a great city all this is destroyed. In London at 
the present mOlnent ho,,- Inany hundreds, nay thousands, of young 
TIlen and young ".OInen, ,\'ho are li\-ing in lodgings, are practically 
,,-ithout any opportunity of Illaking the acquaintance of each other, 
or of anyone of the other sex! The street is no doubt the city 
substitutc for the \'illagc green, and ,,-hat a substitute it is ! 
It has bccn bitterly said by one who kne\v wcll \,'hat he ".as 
talking about, h Thcre are thousands of young 1l1en to-day ,,"ho 
ha\"c no right to call any ".onlan by her Christian namc, eÀccpt 
the girls they nIcet plying thcir dreadful trade in our public 
thoroughfares." r\S long as that is the case, vice has an enOrnl0Us. 
ad\'antagc ovcr virtuc; such an abnorn1al social arrangement inter- 
dicts nlorality and places a vast preInium upon prostitution. \ V c 
nlust get back to nature if \ve ha\-e to cope ,vith this ghastly e\'il. 
r[here ought to be nlürc opportunities affordcd for healthy hUlnan 
intcrcourse bct\vccn young BIcn and young ,vonlen, nor can Society 
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rid itself of a great responsibility for all the \vrecks of manhood and 
,vomanhood \vith \vhich our streets are stre\vn, unless it does make 
:some attempt to bridge this hideous chasm \vhich yawns bet\
teen the 
t\VO hah.es of hUlllanity. The older I gro\v the more absolutely anl 
I opposed to anything that violates the fundanlental law of the family. 
H unlanity is COlllposed of t\VO sexes, and \voe be to those \vho 
.attempt to separate thenl into distinct bodies, nlaking of each half one 
v\ihole! It has been tried in monasteries and convents \vith but poor 
success, yet \vhat our fervent Protestants do not seem to see is 
that \ve are reconstructing a similar false system for our young 
people \vithout the safeguards and the restraints of convent \valls 
-or the sanctifying influence of religious conviction. The conditions 
.of City life, the absence of the enforced cOlllpanionship of the 
village and small to\\Tn, the difficulty of young people finding 
harmless opportunities of friendly intercourse, all tends to create 
..classes of celibates \vho are not chaste, and \vhose irregular 
.and la\vless indulgence of a uni\Tersal instinct is one of the most 
melancholy features of the present state of society. Nay, so generaI1y 
is this recognised, that one of the ternlS by \\Thich one of the con- 
sequences of this unnatural state of things is popularly knovvn is 
"the social evil," as if all other social evils \\Terc comparatively 
unworthy of notice in comparison to this. 
\Vhile I have been busily occupied in \vorking out nlY Schenlc for 
the registration of labour, it has occurred to n1e Blore than once, 
\vhy could not sonlething like thc sanIe plan be adoptcd in 
relation to 111en \vho ,,'ant \\'ives and \VOlllen v..ho \vant 
husbands? l\1arriage is \vith most people largely a Inatter of 
.opportunity. l\Iany a nlan and many a v.'oman, \\'ho 'would, if they 
had COllIe together, have fornled a happy household, are leading at 
this lllon1ent Iniserable and solitary lives, suffering in body and in 
soul, in consequence of their exclusion from the natural state of 
Inatrinlony. Of course, the registration of the unlnarried ,,'ho ,vish 
to n1arry \vould be a Blatter of nluch greater delicacy than the 
registration of the joiners and stone-masons \vho \vish to obtain 
\vork. But the thing is not ÍInpossible. I have repeatedly found 
in my experience that nlany a man and nlany a \VOll1an \vould only 
be too glad to have a friendly hint as to \vhere they nlight prosecute 
their attentions or fi.om ,.yhich they n1Ïght receive proposals. 
In connection \\'ith such an agency, if it \\'ere established-for I an1 
t.!10t engaging to undertake this task--I an1 only thro\ving out a 
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possible suggcstion as to the devclopment in the direction of mceting 
a much ncedcd \vant, there Dlight be added training homes for 
InatrÌInony, !\Iy hcart blecds for nlany a young couple \\"hOnl I sce 
launching out into the sca of l11atrinlony \\"ith no housewifcry 
-expcricnce. 'I'he young girls ,vho lea\ye our public clcmentary 
.schools and go out into factories have never been trained to home 
dutics, and yet, \vhcn taken to ,,'ifc, arc unreasonably expected to 
fill \vorthily thc difflcult positions of thc hcad of a houschold and 
the mother of a faI11ily. .A month spent before Dlarriage in a 
training home of housc\\'ifery \\1"ould conduce I11uch more to the 
happincss of the married life than the honeymoon "yhich 
ilHnlccliatcly fo11o\\"s it. 
Especially is this the case \\'ith thosc who rHarry to go abroad 
.and settle in a distant country. I often Dlarvel ,vhen I think of the 
utter helplessness of the Dlodern \VOlnan, compared ,vith the handi- 
ncss of her grandmothcr. Ho\v many of our girls can even bake a 
,a loaf? 'The baker has killcd cut one of our fundamental 
d0I11estic arts. But if you are in thc Back\voods or in the Prairie or 
in the Bush, no baker's cart conlCS round cvery 11l0rning \yith the 
ne\v-nlade bread, and I have often thought \yith sorro\v of the kind 
-of stuff which this poor \vife must serve up to her hungry husband. 

\s it is ,,"ith baking, so it is ,,'ith "yashing, \\"ith n1Ïlking, ,vith 
spinning, \\"ith all the arts and sciences of the household, \\"hich 
\vere fornlerly taught, as a lnatter of course, to all the daughters 
V\'110 ""crc born in the \vodel. l'alk about \VOnlan's rights, one of 
the first of "yoman's rights is to be trained to her trade, to be 
'Guecn of her household, and mother of her children. 
Speaking of colonists leads DIe to the suggestion \vhcther 
"Sonlething could not be done to supply, on a ,,"eU-organised 
systenl, the thousands of bachelor Ininers or the vast host of 
unnlarricd Inales \vho are struggling \\'ith the ,,"ilderness on the 
-outskirts of cÏ\"ilisation, ,,"ith capable \vives from the overplus 
of marriageable fcnlak:s who abound in our great to\\-ns. \\"'onlan 
-supplied in adequate quantities is the great Inora1Ïscr of Society, 
but \VOnlan dolcd out as she is in the Far \Vest and the 
..Australian bush, in thc proportion of one \VOnlan to about a dozen 
111cn, is a fertile source of vice and crime. f Iere again \\"e nlust 
.get back to nature, ,,-hose fundamentalla\vs our social arrangcnlents 
have rudcly sct on one side \\'ith consequences which as usual she does 
fl0t fail to cxact ,,'ith rcmorseless severity. '[here have ahvays been 
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born into the ,vorld and continue to be born boys and girls in fairly 
equal proportions, but \vith colonising and soldiering our men go away, 
leaving behind them a continually gro,ving surplus of marriageable 
but unn1arried spinsters, who cannot spin, and ,vho are utterly 
unable to find then1selves husbands. This is a wide field on the 
discussion of ,vhich I n1ust not enter. I merely indicate it as one 
of those departn1ents in which an intelligent philanthropy might 
find a great sphere for its endeavours; but it \vould be better not 
to touch it at all than to deal with it ,vith light-hearted precipitancy 
and \vithout due consideration of all the difficulties and dangers 
connected therewith. Obstacles, ho,vever, exist to be overcome and 
converted into victories. There is even a certain fascination about 
the difficult and dangerous, \\7hich appeals very strongly to all who 
know that it is the apparently insolvable difficulty which contains 
,vithin its boson1 the key to the probleu1 ,yhich you are seeking to 
soh"'e. 



SECTIO
 8.- \YH ITECH
\PEL-BY -THE-SEA. 


In considering the various 111eans by \vhich some substantial 
improvement can be made in the condition of the toiling masses, 
recreation cannot be omitted. I have repeatedly had forced 
upon TIle the desirability of making it possible for them to spend 
a fe\v hours occasionally by the seaside, or even at times three or 
four days. 
otwithstanding the cheapened rates and frequent 
excursions, there are multitudes of the poor \vho, year in and 
out, never get beyond the cro\vded city, \vith the exception of 
dragging themsehyes and their children no\v and then to the parks 
.on holidays or hot sun1nler evenings. The TIlajority, especially 
the inhabitants of the East of London, never get a\vay fro111 
the sunless al1eys and grimy streets in \vhich they exist fro 111 
year to year. It is true that a fe\v here and there of the adult 
population, and a good lnany of the children, have a sort 
of annual charity excursion to Epping Forest, Hampton Court, or 
perhaps to the sea. But it is only the minority. The vast number, 
\vhile possessed of a passionate love of the sea, \vhich only those 
\vho have lnixed \vith thenl can conceive, pass their \vhole lives 
,vithout having once looked over its blue \vaters, or \vatched its 
\vaves breaking at their feet. 
No\v I am not so foolish as to dreanI that it is possible to nlake any 
such change in Society as \vill enable the poor man to take his 
\\yife and children for a fortnight's sojourn, during the oppressive 
sumnler days, to brace thenl up for their \vinter's task, although this 
I1light be as desirable in their case as in that of their nlore highly 
favoured fello".-creatures. But I ,,-ould nlake it possible for every 
lnan, \VOnlan and child, to get, no\v and then, a day's refreshing 
.change by a visit to that ne\-er-failing source of interest. 
In the carrying out of this plan, ""e are met at the onset \vith a 
.difficulty of some little nlagnitude, and that is the necessity of a 
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vastly reduced rnarge in the cost of the journey. To do any thin 
effective ,ve must be able to get a ll1an from \Vhitechapel or Stratford 
to the sea-side and back for a shilling. 
Unfortunately, London is sixty n1iles from the sea. Suppose \VC- 
take it at seventy miles. This \vould involve a journey of one- 
hundred and forty miles for the s111all sun1 of I s. Can this be done? I 
think it can, and done to pay the raihvay companies; other,vise- 
there is no ground to hope for this part of my Scheme ever being 
realised. But I think that this great boon can be granted to the- 
poor people ,vithout the dividends being sensibly affected. I am 
told that the cost of haulage for an ordinary passenger train, 
carrying from five hundred to a thousand persons, is 2S. 7d. per lnile ; 
a raihvay cOll1pany could take six hundred passengers seventy miles 
there, and bring then1 seventy Illiles back, at a cost of J;I8 Is. 8d. 
Six hundred passengers at a shilling is J; 30, so that there "Tould be a. 
clear profit to the company of nearly ;6- 12 on the haulage, towards 
the payn1ent of interest on the capital, "Tear and tear of line, &c. 
But I reckon, at a very Inoderate computation, that two hundred 
thousand persons would travel to and fro every season. An addition 
of J;IO,OOO to the exchequer of a raih,.ay cODlpany is not to be 
despised, and this ,vould be a mere bagatelle to the indirect profits ,vhich 
\vould follo\v the establishInent of a sett1en1ent \vhich ll1USt in due' 
course necessarily becolne very speedily a large and active com- 
lnunity. 
This it \vould be necessary to bring hOlne to the raihvay com- 
panies, and for the execution of this part of 111Y Scheme I Inust 'wait 
till I get some l11anager sufficiently public-spirited to try the experi- 
ment. \Vhen such a man is found, I purpose to set at once about 
my Sea-Side Establishment. This \vill present the fo1ìo\ving special 
advantages, \vhich I am quite certain ,vill be duly appreciated by the 
very poorest of the London population :- 
An estate of some three hundred acres \\.ould be purchased, on 
\vhich buildings ,vould be erected, calculated to ll1eet the ,vants of' 
this class of excursionists. 
RefreshInen ts would be provided at rates very similar to those- 
charged at our London Food Ðepôts. There would, of course, be' 
greater facilities in the "yay of roon1S and accomlnodation generally. 
Lodgings for invalids, children, and those requiting to make a 
short stay in the place would be supplied at the lo\vest prices. Beds 
for single men and single \vomen could be charged at the low rate- 
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of si)..,pencc a night, and children in proportion, \vhile accomnloda- 
tion of a suitable character, on very Dloderate terms, could be 
arranged for Dlarried people. 
No public-houses ,,'ould be allowed ,vithin the precincts of the- 
settlenlent. 
j\ park, playground, 111usic, boats, covered conveniences for 
bathing, ,vithout the expense of hiring a Il1achine, and other arrange- 
Dlents for the conlfort and enioYInent of the people \vould be provided. 
The estate ,,'ould fornl one of the Colonies of the general enter- 
prise, and on it ,,'ould be gro\vn fruit, vegetables, flowers, and other 
produce for the use of the visitors, and sold at the lo'west remunera- 
tive rates. One of the first provisions for the cODIfort of the- 
excursionists \vould be the erection of a large hall, affording alnple- 
shelter in case of unfavourable \\"eather, and in this and other parts 
of the place there ,,'ould be the fullest opportunity for 111inisters of an 
denominations to hold religious ser\'ices in connection ,,'ith any 
excursionists they Il1ight bring \\'ith thenl. 
There \vould be shops for tradeSl11en, houses for residents, a 
Il1USeUln \vith a panOral1Ia and stuffed \yhale; boats \vould be let out 
at moderate prices, and a steanlcr to carry people so I1Iany miles out 
to sea, and so lnany miles back for a penny, \vith a possible bout of 
sickness, for \vhich no extra charge ",-ould be I1Iade. 
In fact the raih\'ay fares and refreslnnent arrangclnents \,.ould be 
on 
uch a scale, that a husband and \vife could have a 7o-mile ride- 
through the green fic1ds, the nC\\.-1110\Vn hay, the \yaving grain or 
fruit laden orchards; could wander for hours on the seashore, have 
comforting and nourishing refreshIl1ent, and be landed back at hOIlle 
sober, cheered and invigorated for the small sum of 3s. .f\ couple 
of children under 12 might be added at IS. 6d.-nay, a ,vhole faDIily,. 
husband, ,vife and four chilòren, supposing one is in arms, could have 
a day at the seaside, ,,'ithout obligation or charity, for 5 s . 
rrhe gaunt, hungry inhabitants of the Slums ,,"ould saye up their 
halfpence, and conle by thousands; clergymen "'ould find it possible- 
to bring half the poor and needy occupants of their parishes; 
schools, mothers' meetings, and philanthropic societies of all 
descriptions \vould come do\vn ".holesale; in short, \vhat Brighton 
is to the \Vest End and l11iddle classes, this place \vauld be to the 
East End poor, nay, to the poor of the l\letropolis generally, a 
\ Vhi techapel- by-the-Sea. 
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N o'v this ought to be done apart from lilY Scheme altogether. The 
rich corporations \vhich have the charge of the affairs of this great 
City, and the Inillionaires, \\
ho ,,,ould never have amassed their 
fortunes but by the assistance of the masses, ought to say it shall be 
done. Suppose the Raihvay Companies refused to lend the great 
high\vays of \vhich they have become the monopolists for such an 
undertaking \vithout a subvention, then the necessary subyention 
should be forthcoming. If it could be made possible for the joyless 
toilers to come out of the s,veater's den, or the stifling factory; if the 
seamstress could leave her needle, and the mother get a\vay from the 
"-Teary round of babydom and household drudgery for a day no\v and 
then, to the cooling, invigorating, heart-stirring influences of the sea, 
it should be done, even if it did cost a fe\v paltry thousands. Let the 
men and \\?omen who spend a little fortune every year in Continental 
tours, Alpine climbings, yacht excursions, and many another form of 
luxurious \vanderings, come for\vard and say that it shall be possible 
for these crowds of their less fortunate brethren to haye the oppor- 
tunity of spending one day at least in the year by the sea. 
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c.\
 IT BE f)OXE, _\XD HO\Y? 


SECTIOX I.-TJ-IE CREDEXTL\LS OF THE SALY.ATIOX .\R:\lY. 


Can this grcat lvork be done? I believe it can. A\nd I belic\'c 
that it can be done by the Sal\'ation .ArnlY, because it has ready 
,to hand an organisation of BIen and ""OlneH, nunlerous enough 
and zcalous cnough to grapple \\-ith the enormous undertaking. 
'The \vork Inay proye beyond our po\vers. But this is not so 
11lanifest as to prec1ude us froln \yishing to Blake the attenlpt. 
.'[hat in itself is a qualification \d1Ïch is shared by no OthCl" 
.organisation--at prcsent. If \VC can do it \YC ha\'e the field entirely 
to ourselvcs. '[he \yealthy churches sho\v no inclination to COBl- 
pete for the onerous privilege of 111aking the experin1ent in this defi- 
nite and practical forn1. \Yhether \ve haye the po\ver or not, \\"C 
have, at least, the wi]], the al11bition to do this great thing for the 
:sake of our brcthrcn, and therein lies our first credential for being 
entrusted \vith the enterprisc. 
rrhc second credential is thc fact that, \vhile using all lnaterial 
'1leans, our reliancc is on the co-\vorking po\vcr of God. \Yc 
keep our po\\"der dry, but ""C trust in Jehovah. \ \'1' e go not 
forth in our 0\\'11 strcngth to' this battle, our depcndence is 
upon IIÍ1n who can influcnce the heart of Blan. Therc is 
no doubt that thc n10st satisfactory 11lcthod of raising a nlan 
Blust be to cffect such a change in his \"ic\vs and feelings that he 
:shall voluntarily abandon his cvil ,,'ays, gi\'e himself to industry and 
goodness in the midst of the very tcmptations and con1panionships 
that beforc led him astray, and live a Christian life, an exanlple in 
himself of \vhat can be done by the pow'er of God in the v
ry face 
<)f the most impossible circumstances. 


Q 
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But herein lies the great difficulty again 2nd again referred to, men 
have not that force of character \vhich \vill constrain thenl to avail 
thenlselves of the methods of deliverance. N ow our schenle IS 
based on the necessity of helping such. 
OUf third credential is the fact that \ve have already out of 
practically nothing achieved so great a Ineasure of success that \ve 
think \ve nlay reasonably be entrusted \vith this further duty. T'he 
ordinary operations of the Army have already effected most \vonder- 
ful changes in the conditions of the poorest and worst. Multitudes 
of slaves of vice in every form have been delivered not only froln 
these habits, but fronl the destitution and nlisery \\Thich they ever 
produce. Instances ha\-e been given. Any number more can be 
produced. Our experience, \vhich has been alnlost \vorld-wide, has e\yer 
ShO\\ï1 that not only does the criminal become honest, the drunkard 
suber, the harlot chaste, but that poverty of the most abject and 
helpless type vanishes a\\Tay. 
Our fourth credential is that our Organisation alone of England's 
religious bodies is founded upon the principle of implicit obedience. 
For Discipline I can ans\ver. The Salvation ArnlY, largely 
recruited fronl among the poorest of the poor, is often reproached by 
its enelnies on account of the severity of its rule. It is the only 
religious body founded in our tÏ1ne that is based upon the principle 
of voluntary subjection to an absolute authority. Noone is bound 
to remain in the ArnlY a day longer than he pleases. While he 
renlains there he is bound by the conditions of the Service. The 
first condition of that Service is implicit, unquestioning obedience. 
The Salvationist is taught to obey as is the soldier on the field of 
battle. 
Fronl the tinle \vhen the Salvatio!l ArnlY began to acquire strength 
and to gro\v fronI the grain of mustard seed until now, \vhen its 
branches overshado\y the \vhole earth, \ve have been constantly 
\varned against the evils \vhich this autocratic system \\Tould entail. 
Especially \vere \ve told that in a den10cratic age the people \\yould 
never stand the establishnlent of \vhat \vas described as a spiritual 
despotisln. It \vas contrary to the 3pirit of the times, it \vould be a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to the masses to \,-hon1 \ye 
appeal, and so forth and so forth. 
But \vhat has been the ans\\yer of acco111pIished facts to these 
predictions of theorists? Despite the alleged unpopularity of our 
discipline, perhaps because of the rigour of nÚlitary authority upon 
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,,"hich ,ve haye insisted, the Salvation Army has gro,vn from year to 
year ".ith a rapidity to ,vhich nothing in modern Christendonl 
affords any parallel. It is only t\venty-fhye years since it \\yas born. 
1 t is no\v the largest I-Ionle and Foreign l\lissionary Society in the 
Protestant ".orld. \Ve ha\re nearly 10,000 offìcers under our orders, 
a number increasing every day, everyone of \vhom has taken ser\-ice 
on the express condition that he or she ,vill obey \vithout questioning 
or gainsaying the orclers from lleadquarters. Of these, 4,600 are 
in Great Britain. The greatest number outside these islands, in 
anyone country, are in the Anlerican R.epublic, \vhere \ve have 1,018 
officers, and democratic Australia, \vhere \,.e have 800. 
1\ or is the subnlission to our discipline a mere paper loyalty. 
These offìccrs are in the field, constantly exposed to privation and 
ill-treatment of all kinds. A. telegranl fronl "me ,,"ill send any of 
them to the uttermost parts of the earth, \vill transfer them fronl 
the Slums of London to San Francisco, or despatch them to assist 
in opening missions in Holland, Zululand, S\veden, or South 
America. So far from resenting the exercise of authority, the 
Sal\yation ArnlY rejoices to recognise it as one great secret of 
its success, a pillar of strength upon \vhich all its soldiers can 
l-ely, a principle \vhich stamps it as being different from all othel- 
reiigious organisations founded in our day. 
\Vith ten thousand officers, trained to obey, and trained equally 
to comnland, I do not feel that the organisation even ûf the dis- 
organised, s\,.eated, hopeless, drink-sodden denizens of darkest 
England is impossible. It is possible, because it has already been 
acconlplished in the case of thousands \vho, before they \vere saved, 
""ere e\-en such as those ,,"hose evil lot \\'e are no\v attempting 
to deal ".ith. 
Our fifth credential IS the e),.tent and uni\"ersality of the 
Ann r . \Vhat a mio-htv ao-enc\.y for, ,vorkin a out the Schenle is 
J b J b J. 
 
found in the Army in this respect! This "Till be apparent \vhen 
\ye consider that it has already stretched itself through ovel- 
thirty different Countries and Colonies, ,vith a permanent location in 
sonlething like 4,000 different places, that it has either soldiers. 
or friends sufficiently in synlpathy ,vith it to render assistance in 
ahnost every considerable population in the civilised ,vodd, and 
in much of the uncivilised, that it has nearly 10,000 separated 
officers ,vhose training, and leisure, and history qualify them to 
become its enthusiastic and earnest co-""orkers. In fact, our 
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whole people win hail it as the 11lissing link in the great scheme 
for the regeneration of mankind, enabling them to act out those 
impulses of their hearts which are ever prompting thenl to do 
good to the bodies as \vell as to the souls of lllen. 
Take the Ineetings. With few exceptions, everyone of these four 
thousand centres has a Ha11 in which, on eyery evening in the week 
and fron1 early 11lorning until nearly ll1idnight on every Sabbath, 
services are being held; that nearly every service held indoors is pre- 
ceded by one out of doors, the special purport of everyone being 
the saving of these \vretched crowds. Indeed, when this Schenle is 
perfected and fairly at \vork, every n1eeting and every procession \vill 
be looked upon as an advertisement of the earthly as \ve11 as the 
heavenly conditions of happiness. And every Barracks and Officer's 
quarters will beCOl1Ie a centre ,,,here poor sinful suffering men and 
\VOlnen Jnay find syn1pathy, counsel, and practical assistance in every 
sorrow that can possibly COlne upon thenI, and every Officer 
throughout our ranks in every quarter of the globe \,'i11 become 
a co-\vorker. 
See ho\v useful our people ,,,i11 be in the gathering in of this class. 
They are in touch \vith them. They live in the same street, \vork 
in the saUIe shops and factories, and conle in contact ,,,ith thenl at 
every turn and corner of life. If they don't live anlongst theIn, they 
fonnerly did. 'fhey kno\v \vhere to find then1; they are their old 
chunls, pot-house conlpanions, and pals in crinle and n1Ïschief. 'This 
class is the perpetual difficult), of a Salvationist's life. I Ie 
feels that there is no help for thenl in the conditions in \vhich 
they are at present found. They are so hopelessly weak, and their 
tenIptations are so terribly strong, that they go do\\'n before thenl. 
'The Salvationist feels this \vhen he attacks thenl in the tap-rooI11s, 
in the low lodging houses, or in their o\\'n desolate homes. Hence, 
'\vith Illany, the Crusader has lost all heait. l-Ie has tried thenl so 
often. But this Schenle of taking thel11 right a\vay from their old 
haunts and temptations ,,,ill put ne\v life into hin1 and he wi11 gather 
up the poor social "Tccks '\Tholesale, pass thenl along, and then go 
and hunt for more. 
Then see ho\v useful this arn1Y of officers and soldiers will be for 
the regeneration of this festering mass of vice and crime when it is, 
so to speak, in our possession. 
All the thousands of drunkards, and harlots, and blasphemers, and 
idlers have to be made over again, to be renewed in the spirit of their 
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minds, that is- made good. What a host of nloral \vorkers \vill be re- 
quired to accol11plish such a gigantic transformation. In the Army \ve 
ha\'e a [C\\P thousands ready, anY\\Tay \\Te have as nlany as can be 
used at the outset, and the Scheme itself \vill go on manufacturing 
nlore. Look at the qualifications of these ,,"arriors for the \vork ! 
'[hey have been trained thel11selves, brought into line and are 
examples of the characters ,,'e \vant to produce. 
They understand .their pupils-having been dug out of the Sal1le 
pit. Set a rogue to catch a rogue, they say, that is, we suppose, 
a reformed rogue. i\ny\\'ay, it is so with us. These rough-and- 
ready \varriors "'ill \vork shoulder to shoulder ,,'ith them in the 
same manual enlployment. 1'hey \\"ill engage in the task for love. 
'This is a substantial part of theil- religion, the moving instinct of 
the ne\\" heavenly nature that has come upon them. They \vant 
to spend their lives in doing good. 1 Iere \vill be an opportunity. 
'[hen see ho\v useful these Soldiers \\'ill be for distribution! Eyery 
Salvation Officer and Soldier in every one of these 4,000 centres, 
scattered through these thirty odd countries and colonies, ,vith all 
their correspondents and friends and comrades living elsewhere, \vill 
be ever on the \vatch-to\ver looking out for h0l11eS and employments 
vvhere these rescued nlen and \vomen can be fixed up to advantage, 
nursed into moral vigour, picked up again on stumbling, and \vatched 
over generally until able to travel the rough and slippery paths of 
life alone. 
I am, therefore, not \\"ithout \varrant for nlY confidence in the 
possibility of doing great things, if the problenl so long deemed 
hopeless be approached \vith intelligence and deternlination on a 
scale corresponding to the nlagnitude of the evil ,vith \vhich ""e 
have to cope. 
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A considerable amount of 1110ney \vill be required to fairly launch 
this Scheme, and some income may be necessary to sustain it for a 
season, but, once fairly afloat, ,ve, think there is good reason to 
believe that in all its branches it \vill be self-supporting, unless its 
area of operation is largely extended, on which v,"e fully rely. Of 
course, the cost of the effort must depend very much upon its magni- 
tude. If anything is to be done commensurate with the extent of 
the evil, it ,vill necessarily require a proportionate outlay. If it is 
only the drainage of a garden that is undertaken, a few pounds \vill 
lneet the cost, but if it is a great dismal s\vamp of many miles in 
area, harbouring all manner of vermin, and breeding all kinds of 
deadly malaria, that has to be reclaimed and cultivated, a very 
different sum \vill not only be found necessary, but be deemed an 
economic investment. 
Seeing that the country pays out sonlething like Ten lYIillions per 
annum in Poor La\y and Charitable Relief \vithout securing any real 
abatement of the evil, I cannot doubt that the public ,vill hasten to 
supply one-tenth of that sunI. If you reckon that of the submerged 
tenth w'e have one nlillion to deal ,vith, this will only be one pound 
per head for each of those "Thonl it is sought to benefit, or say 
O
E )I1LLIO
 STERLIXG 
to give the present Schenle a fair chance of getting into practical 
operation, 
According to the anIount furnished, nIust necessarily be the extent 
of our operations. \Ve have carefully calculated that ,vith one 
hundred thousand pounds the scheme can be successfully set in 
nlotion, and that it can be kept going on an annual income of 
1; 30,000 \vhich is about three and a-quarter per cent. on the balance 
of the million sterling, for ,vhich I ask as an earnest that the public 
intend to put its hand to this business \\-ith serious resolution; 
and our judgnIent is based, not on any mere inIaginings, but upon 
the actual result of the experiments already nIade. Still it nIust be 
remembered that so vast and desirable an end cannot be even 
practically contenlplated \\Tithout a proportionate financial outlay. 
Supposing, ho\vever, by the subscription of this anIount the under- 
taking is fairly set afloat. '[he question ll1ay be asked, ., \Vhat further 
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funds \viII be required for its efficient 111aintenance ?" This question 
\ve proceed to ans\ver. Let us look at the threc Colonies apart, and 
then at 
onle of the CirCUl1lstanccs ,,"hich apply to the \vhole. '[0 
begin \\"ith, there is 


THE FIX.\:\CL\L A\SPECT OF TilE CITY COLOXY. 
I Iere there \\"ill be, of course, a considerablc outlay required for 
the purchasing and fitting up of property, the acquisition of lnachincry, 
furniture, tools, and the necessary plant for carrying for\vanI an these 
varied operations. These once acquired, no further outlay \viII be 
needed except for the necessary reparations. 
'[he J lomes for the Destitute \\'ill be nearly, if not quitc, 
c1f- 
sustaining. The Superior Ilomes for both Single and l\[arried 
people \\'ill not only pay for thcll1seh'es, but .return SOBle interest 
on the alnount invested, ,,"hich \,"ould be devoted to the futhcrance 
of other parts of the Scheme. 
The H.efuges for Fallcn Girls \yould require considerable funds 
to keep then1 going. But .the public has never been slo\v to 
practically express its synlpathy ,,-ith this class of \vork. 
'[he Crill1inal J lon1es and Prison Gate Op
rations \vould require 
continued help, but not a very great deal. Then, the \vork in the 
Slunls is sOl1le\vhat expensive. The eighty young \VOnlen at 
present engaged in it cost on an a\"erage 12:3. per \veek each for 
personal lnaintenance, inc1usi\"c of clothes and other little lnattcrs, 
and J there are expenses for llalls and SOl1le little relief \yhich 
cannot.tin any\vay be avoided, bringing our present annual 5luln 
outlay to oyer 1:4,000. But the poor people aIl10ngst \VhOl1l they 
\vork, not\vithstanding their extrell1e po\'erty, arc already contributing 
ovcr 1:1,000 per annunl to\\"ards this anlount. \vhich inco111c \vill 
increase. Still as by this Scheme \ye propose to add at once a 
hundred to the nUlllber already engaged, 1110ncy win be required 
to keep this departnlel1t going. 
'[he Inebriate Ilonle, I calculate, \vill 111aintain itsclf. All its 
inlnates \vil1 have to engage in Súìlle kind of relnunerative labour, and 
we calculate, in addition, upon rcceiying l1l0ney \vith a con- 
:-ïiderable nU111ber of those availing thenlseh-es of its benefits. 
But to practically assist the half-l1lil1ion 
)aYes of the cup \ve 
B1USt have nloney not only to launch out but to k
cp our operations 
gOIng. 
'[he Food Dcpôts, once fittcd up, pay their 0""11 \vorking expenses. 
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The Emigration, Adyice, and Inquiry Bureaux must maintain' 
themselves or nearly so. 
'[he Labour Shops, Anti-S,,'eating, and other sin1ilar operations. 
,vill \\Tithout question require money to make ends meet. 
But on the \\Thole, a very small sum of money, in proportion to the- 
inlmense amount of \york done, \vill enable us to accolnplish a yast 
deal of good. 


THE FARM COLOXY F}{O
I .A FI
A
CL.\L POIXT OF VIE\\? 
Let us no,,' turn to the Fann Colony, and consider it fro1l1 a 
1110netary standpoint. l-lere also a certain amount of nloney "Til1 
haye to be expended at the outset; some of the chief iteills of ,,'hich 
,vill be the purchase of land, the erection of buildings, the supply 
of stock, and the production of first crops. 'rhere is an ab
ndancc- 
of land in the l11arket, at the present tin1e, at yery lo\v prices. 
It is rather inlportant for the initial experiment that an estate- 
should be obtained not too far [roln London, \vith land suitable for 
inlnlediate cultiyation. Such an estate ,,'ould beyond question be- 
expensive. After a time, I have no doubt, \ve shall be able to deal 
\vith land of alnlost any quality (and that in almost any part of the- 
country), in consequence of the superabundance of labour \ve shall 
possess. There is no question if the schen1e goes for\vard, but 
that estates \vill be required in connection \vith all our large to\Yn
 
and cities. I am not ,,
ithout hope that a sufficient quantity of 
land \vill be given, or, in any \vay, sold to us on very favourable' 
terms. 
When acquired and stocked, it is calculated that this land, if culti- 
yated by spade husbandry, ,vill support at least two persons per 
acre. The ordinary reckoning of those \\"ho ha'"e had experience 
\vith al10tnlents gi,'es five r
er
oris to three acres. But, even sup- 
posing that this calculation is a little too sanguine, \ve can stilt 
reckon a fann of 500 acres supporting, \vithout any outside assist-. 
ance, say, 7 50 persons. But, in this Schenlc, \ve should have many 
advantages not possessed by the simple peasant, such as those- 
resulting fron1 combination, market gardening, and the other forms 
of culth'ation already referred to, and thus \\Te should \vant to place- 
t\VO or three times this number on that quantity of land. 
By a combination of City and To\vn Colonies, there \vin be a 
Inarket for at least a large portion of the products. At the rate of 
our present consumption in the London Food Ðepôts and Home
. 
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for the Destitute alone, at least 50 acres ,,"ould be required for 
potatoes alone, and eyery additional Colonist \vould be an additional 
COnSU111er. 
'[here \vill bc no rent to pay, as it is proposed to buy the land right 
out. In the e\rent of a great rush being made for the allotment5 
spoken of, further land nlight be rented, with option of purchase. 
Of course, the continuous change of labourers \\90uld tell against 
the profitableness of the undertaking. But this \vould be proportionally 
bencficial to the country, seeing that everyone \vho passes through 
the institution \vith credit makes one less in the helpless cro\\9d, 
1'he rent of Cottages and ,Allotments \vould constitute a small 
return, and at least pay interest on the money invested in thenl. 
The labour spent upon the Colony \vould be constantly in- 
creasing its n10ney value. Cottages \\90uld be built, orchards 
planted, land enriched, factories run up, "9arehouses erected, \\-hile- 
other imprOyenlents \vould be continually going for\vard. ...\11 the 
labour and a large part of the nlaterial \\90uld be provided by the 
Colonists themselves. 
It may be suggested that the \vorkers "90uld ha\-e to be l11ain- 
tained during the progress of these erections and manufactures, the 
cost of \vhich \vould in itself an10unt to a cons
derable sum. True
 

nd for this the first outlay "90uld be required. But after this every 
cottage erected, e\Tery road lnade, in short every structure and il1l- 
provement, \vould be a means of carrying for\\Tard the regenerating 
process, and in many cases it is expected \vill beconle a source ot 
] ncome. 
As the Schenle progresses, it is not irrational to expect that 
Government, or SOlne of the varied Local Authorities, \\-ill assist 
in the \\90rking out of a plan \vhich, in so marked a Dlanner,. 
\vill relieve the rates and taxes of the country. 
'fhe salaries of Officers \vould be in keeping \\"ith those givcn 
in the Salvation Anny, "rhich are '"ery 10"9. 
No \\Tages \vould be paid to Colonists, as has been described,. 
beyond pocket l110ncy and a trifle for extra service. 
,Although no permanent in\Talid \vould be kno\\9ingly taken into 
the Colonies, it is fair to assunle that there ,,-ill be a certain nunlbel., 
and also a considerable residuunl 'of naturally indolent, half-\vitted 
people, incapable of inlprOyement, left upon our hands. Still, it i:::. 
thùught that \vith reformed habits, yariety of employn1ent, and 
careful oversight, such may be Blade to earn their o\\'n maintf'nance
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at least, especially \vhen it is borne in mind that unless they \york, 
so far as they have ability, they cannot remain in the Colony. 
If the IIousehold Salvage Scheme \vhich has been explained in 
Chapter II. proves the success \ve anticipate, there can be no question 
that great financial assistance \vill be rendered by it to the entire 
scheme \\Then once the \vhole thing has been brought into ".ork- 
lng order. 


THE FIXA
CL.-\L ASPECT OF THE OVER-SEA COLOXY. 


Let us no\v turn to the Over-Sea Colony, and regard it also froll1 
the financial standpoint. Here \ve must occupy ourselves chiefly 
\vith the preliIninary outlay, as \ve could not for a moment contell1- 
plate having to find money to assist it \vhen once fairly established. 
The initial expense \vill, no doubt, be some\vhat heavy, but not beyo
d 
a reasonable amount. 
The land required \vould probably be given, \vhether \ve go to 
Africa, Canada, or else\vhere; any\vay, it \\Tould be acquired on 
such easy tenns as \vould be a near approach to a gift. 
l\.. considerable sum \\Tould certainly be necessary for effecting 
the first settlements. There "Tould be tenlporary buildings to erect, 
land to break up and crop; stock, farnl implenlents, 
ld furniture 
to purchase, and other sin1Ílar expenses. But this "Tould not be 
undertaken on a large scale, as \ve should rely, to some extent, on 
the successive batches of Colonists 1110re or less providing for 
themselves, and in this respect ".orking out their o\vn salvation. 
The alnount advanced for passages, outfit money, and settlenlent 
\vould be repaid by instalments by the Colonists, \vhich \vould in turn 
serve to pay the cost of conveying others to the same destination. 
Passage and outfit 1110ney \vould, no doubt, continue to be sonle 
difficulty. 1;8 per head, say to ...\frica-1; 5 passage money, and L 3 
for the journey across the country-is a lar1?;e sum \vhen a considerable 
number are involved; and I all1 afraid no Colony \vould be reached 
at a 111uch lo\ver rate, But I aln not \vithout hope that the 
Government might assist us in this direction. 
Taking up the entire question, that is of the three Colonies, \VC 
are satisfied that the SUln nall1ed ,vill suffice to set to vçork an 
agency \vhich ,vill probably rescue froin lives of degradation and 
immorality an immense number of people, and that an inconle of sonle- 
thing like 1;3 0 ,000 ,,,ill keep it afloat. But supposing that a lTIuch 
larger alnount should be required, by operations greatly in advance 
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of those here spoken of, \vhich \,?e think exceedingly probable, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that it \\?iIl bc forthcoming, seeing that caring 
for the poor is not only a duty of uniyersal obligation, a root 
principle of all religion, but an instinct of humanity not likely to 
be abolished in our time. \Ve are not opposed to charity as such, 
but to the mode of its adnlinistration, ,vhich, instead of pel-manently 
relieving, only delnoralises and plunges the recipients lo\\"er in the 
Inire, and so dcfeats its o\vn purpose. 
" \Vhat !" I think I hear SOlne say, " a nlillion sterling! ho\v can 
any I11an out of Bedlanl drean1 of raising such a sum?" Stop a 
little! .A million nlay be a great deal to pay for a diamond or a 
palace, but it is a nlere trifle compared \\"ith the sums \vhich Britain 
lavishes ,,-henever Britons are in need of deliverance if they happen 
to be imprisoned abroad. The I
ing of .A.shantee had captive sonlC 
British subjects-not even of English birth-in 1869. John Bull 
despatched General \Volseley \vith the pick of the British army, \vho 
snlashed I
offee KalkalleC', liberated the captives, and burnt Coomassie, 
and neyer \\-inced ,,"hen the bill caIne in for ;6750,000. But that ""as 
a n1ere trifle. \"'hen I
ing Theodore, of Abyssinia, nlade capti,"es of 
a couple of British representati,"es, Lord Napier \vas despatched to 
rescue. He nlarched his anny to l\Iagdala, brought back the prisoners, 
and left I
ing Theodore dead. The cost of that expedition \\-as o'"er 
nine millions sterling. The Egyptian Canlpaign, that smashed 
Arabi, cost ncarly five 111illions. 1'he rush to I
hartoum, that arrived 
too late to rescue General Gordon, cost at least as n1uch. The 
Afghan \var cost t\venty-one millions stel-ling. \ Vho dares then to 
say that Britain 9 cannot provide a n1Ìl1ion sterling to rescue, not one 
or t\vo captives, but a Inillion, \\"hose lot is quite as doleful as that of 
the prisoners of savage kings, but \vho are to be found, not in the 
land of the Soudan, or in the s\\"amps of Ashantee, or in the l\Ioun- 
tains of the 1\loon, but here at our very doors? Don't talk to 
me about thc inlpossibility of raising the ll1illion. Nothing is 
impossible \\-hen Britain is in earnest. _ \11 talk of inlpossibility only 
111eanS that you don't belie,"c that the nation cares to enter upon a 
serious caillpaign against the enenlY at our gates. \Vhen John Bull 
goes to thc \\"ars he does not count the cost. .A.nd ,vho dare deny 
that the tilne has fuIly conlC for a declaration of ,yar against the 
Social Evils \yhich seenl to shut out God from this our ,vodd ? 
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This Schelnc takes into its elnbrace all kinds and classes of men 
,vho may be in destitute circumstances, irrespective of their charactet- 
or conduct, and charges itself \vith supplying at once theil.. 
ten1poral needs; and then aims at placing them in a permanent 
position of comparati\ye con1fort, the only stipulation made being a 
\villingness to \vork and to confonn to discipline on the part of 
those receiying its benefit. 
vVhile at the COlTIlnenCeluent, \ve nlust in1pose son1C linlits with 
respect to age and sickness, \ve hope, \vhen fairly at \vork, to be- 
able to dispense \vith even these restrictions, and to receive any 
unfortunate individual ,,'ho has only his misery to reconlmend him, 
and an honest desire to get out of it. 
It will be seen that, in this respect, the Scheme stands head and 
shoulders above any plan that has ever been mooted before, seeing 
that nearly all the other charitable and remedial proposals more or 
less confess their utter inability to benefit any but \vhat they term 
the " decent" \vorking man. 
This Scheme seeks out by all Inanner of agencies, Inarvellously 
adapted for the task, the classes whose welfare it contemplates, 
and, bv varied n1easures and 1110tives adapted to their CirCU111-- 
stances, compels theln to accept its benefits. 
Our Plan contemplates nothing short of revolutionising the- 
character of those \\Those faults are the reason for their destitution. 
\\T e have seen that \vith fully fifty per cent. of these their o\\"n 
evil conduct is the cause of their wretchedness. To stop short \vith 
them of anything less than a real change of heart will be to 
invite and ensure failure. But this \ve are confident of effecting- 
anyway, in the great ma]ority of cases, by reasonings and per- 
suasions, concerning both earthly and heavenly advantages, b)
 
the po\ver of man, and by the po\ver of God. 
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By this Schenle any nlan, no matter ho\v deeply he nlay have 
fallen in self-respect and the esteenl of all about him, nlay r
-enter 
life afresh, \vith the prospect of re-establishing his character \\'hen 
lost, or pcrhaps of establishing a character for the first tinle, and 
.so obtaining an introduction to decent employment, and a c1ailTI for 
adnlission into Society as a good citizen. While nlanyof this cro\\"d 
.are absolutely \\'ithout a decent friend, others \\Till have, on that 
higher le\"el of respectability they once occupied, sOlue relati\"c, or 
friend, or enlployer, ,,"ho occasionally thinks of thenl, and \\'ho, if 
tOnly sdtisfied that a real change has taken place in the prodigal, \"in 
not only be \\Tilling, but delighted, to help thenl once Blore. 
By this Scheme, \ve believe \ve shall be able to teach habits of 
.econOlllY, household management, thrift, and the like. '[here are 
nUl11bers of lnen ,vho, although suffering the direst pangs of po\"erty, 
kno,," little or nothing about the value of 1110ney, or the prudent use of 
it; and there are hundreds of poor \VOnlen \\'ho do not kno\\" ,,"hat a 
<lecently-managed home is, and \vho 'could not lnake one if they had 
the l1l0St anlple 111eans and tried ever so hard to accomplish it, 
llaving never seen anything but dirt, disorder, and ll1isery in their 
d0111estic history. They could not cook a dinner or prepare a 111eal 
decently if their lives \vere dependent on it, never ha,'ing had a 
.chance of learning ho,,, to do it. But by this Schenle ""e hope to 
teach these things. 
By this Flan, habits of cleanliness ,\"ill be created, and 
ome 
knowledge of sanitary questions in general ,,"ill be inlparted. 
'rhis Schenle changes the circunlstances of those ,,"hose po\"erty 
is caused by their 111isfortune. 
'[ 0 begin ,,"ith, it finds ,,,"ork for the unenlp
oyed. 'rhis is the 
.chief need. The great proble111 that has for ages been puzzling 
the brains of the political econo111ist and philanthropist has been- 
.u Ho\v can \ve find these people \vork ?" No Inattel 4 "'hat other 
helps are disco\"ered, \vithout \\Tork there is no real ground for 
hope. Charity and aH the other tcn thousand dc\'ices are only 
tenlporary expedients, altogether insufficient to Ineet the necessity. 
Work, apart froln the fact that it is God's 111cthod of supplying 
the \vants of Inan's conlposite nature, is an essential to his 
\vell-being in every \vay-and 011 this Plan there is \\"ork, 
honourable '\
ork-none of your demoralising stone-breaking, 
or oakum-picking business, \vhich tantalises and insults poverty. 
Every \vorker will feel that he is not only occupied for his o\\
n 
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benefit, but that any advantage reaped over and above that \vhich 
he gains himself \vill serve to lift son1e other poor '-'Tetch out 
of the gutter. 
There would be ,york \vithin the capacity of alL Every gift 
could be employed. For instance, take five persons on the Farm- 
a baker, a tailor, a shoemaker, a cook, and an agriculturist. The 
baker ,vould make bread for all, the tailor gannents for all, the 
shoemaker shoes for all, the cook ,vould cook for all, and the 
agriculturist dig for all. Those :who kno\v anything which would 
be useful to the inhabitants of the Colony will be set to do it, and 
those \vho are ignorant of any trade or profession will be taught one. 
This Scheme relnovcs the vicious and crÏ1ninal classes out of the 
sphere of those ten1ptations before \vhich they have invariably fallen 
in the past. Our experience goes to show that when you have, by 
Di\Tine grace, or by any consideration of the advantages of a good 
life, or the disadvantages of a bad one, produced in a man circum- 
stanced as those ,vhom \ve have been describing, the resolution to 
turn over a new leaf, the temptations and difficulties he has to 
encounter win ordinarily n1aster him, and undo all that has been 
done, if he still continues to be surrounded by old companions and 
allurements to sin. 
N o\V, look at the force of the tenlptations this class has to fight 
against. What is it that leads people to do wrong-people of an 
classes, rich as \vell as poor? Not the desire to sin. They do 
not \vant to sin; n1any of then1 do not know what sin is, but they 
have certain appetites or natural likings, the indulgence of which is 
pleasant to theIn, and ","hen the desire for their unla\vful gratificatìon is 
aroused, regardless of the claims of God, their o\vn highest interests, 
or the \vell-being of their fello'ws, they are carried a\vay by them; 
and thus all the good resolutions they have n1ade in the past COlne 
to grief. 
For instance, take the temptation which comes through the natural 
appetite, hunger. IIere is a nlan \vho has been at a religious 
n1eeting, or received some good advice, or, perhaps, just come out 
of prison, with the memories of the hardships he has suffered fresh 
upon hil11, or the advice of the chaplain ringing in his ears. He 
has made up his mind to steal no more, but he has no n1eans 
of earning a livelihood. He becomes hungry. vVhat is he to do ? 
A loaf of bread tempts hiln, or, more likely, a gold chain \vhich he 
can turn into bread. An in\vard struggle commences, he tries to 
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stick to his bargain, but the hungcr goes on gna\ving \vithin, and 
it Inay be there is a ,,'ife and children hungry as \ven as himself; 
so hc yields to the temptation, takes the chain, and in turn the 
policenlan takes hin1. 
K o\V this man does not 
he \vant to go to prison. 
to be good, and if the 
probably ,,'alk in it. 
Again, there is the appetite for drink. That man has no 
thought of sinning \vhen he takes his first glass. lVluch less 
does he \vant to get drunk. He may have still a yivid recollec- 
tion of the unpleasant consequences that follo\\'ed his last spree, 
but the craving is on him; the public-house is there handy; his 
companions press him; he yields, and falls) and, perhaps, falls to 
rIse no more. 
\Ve Blight amplify, but our Scheme proposes to take the poor 
slave right a\\Tay from the public-houses, the drink, and the com- 
panions that allure him to it, and therefore \\'e think the chances 
of reformation in hinl are far greater. 
Then think of the great boon this ScheIne "Tin be to the 
children, bringing thenl out of the slunls, "Tetched hovels, and 
filthy surroundings in \vhich thcy are being reared for lives of 
abonlination of every description, into the fields, amongst the green 
trees and cottage honles, "'here they can gro\v up "Tith a chance 
of saving both body and soul. 
Think again of the change this Schcnle "'ill nlake for these poor 
creatures from the depressing, denloralising surroundings, of the 
unsightly, filthy quarters in \vhich they are huddled together, to the 
pure air and sights and sounds of the country. There is l1luch 
talk about the beneficial influence of pictures, music and litera- 
ture upon the multitudcs. !\Ioney, Eke ,,'ater, is being poured 
forth to supply such attractions in l\luseullls, People's Palaces, 
and the like, for the edification and al1lelioration of the social 
condition of the masses. But ,. God made the country, man 
TIlade the to\VI1," and if ,,'e take the peoplc to the pictures of divine 
l11anufacture, that lllUSt be the superior plan. 
Again, the Scheme is capable of illinlÏtable application. The 
plaister can be TIlade as large as the \vound. The \\Tound is certainly 
a very extensive one, and it seems at first sight almost ridiculous for 
any private entcrprise to attempt dealing ,,'ith it. Three millions of 


\vant to do \vrong, and still less does 
In a sincere, dreamy ,,'ay he desires 
path \vere easier for him he \vould 
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people, living in little short of perpetual misery have to be reached 
and rescued out of this terrible condition. But it can be done and 
, 
this Scheme will do it, if it is allowed a fair chance. Not all at 
once? l
rue! It ,vill take tinle, but it ,viII begin to tell on the 
festering mass straight a,vay. Within a nleasurable distance \ve 
.ought to be able to take out of this black sea at least a hundred 
individuals a \veek, and there is no reason \"hy this number should 
not go on increasing. 
An appreciable inlpression on this gulf of l1Iisery would be inllnc- 
-diate1y nlade, not only for those ,vho are rescued fronl its dark 
\vaters, but for those ,vho are left behind, seeing that for e"rery 
hundred individuals renIoved, there is just the additional \vork 
"'which they perfornled for those \\Tho renlail1. It Inight not be nluch, 
but still it \\Tould soon count up. Supposing three carpenters are 
.starving on employnlent ,vhich covered one-third of their tinIe, if 
JTou take t\vo a\vay, the one left \vill have full elnploynlent. But it 
\vill be for the public to fix, by their contributions, the extent of 
-our operations. 
l'he benefits besto\ved by this SchenIe "Till be penllanent in dura- 
tion. It ,viII be seen that this is no temporary expedient, such as, alas! 
nearly eyery effort hitherto Inade on behalf of these classes has been. 
Relief Works, Soup Kitchens, Enquiries into Character, Enligration 
.Schenles, of \vhich none \vill a,Tail theiTIselves, Charity in its 
hundred fornls, Casual \\lards, the Union, and a hundred other 
Nostrums nlay serve for the hour, but they are only at the best 
palliations. But this Schenle, 1 an1 bold to say, offers a Sl1 b- 
.stantial and pernlanent renledy. 
In relieving one section of the COl1lnlunity, our plan involves no 
lnterferen
 ,vith the \vell-being of any other. (See Chapter \,'11. 
.Section 4, "Objections.") 
'[his Schenle rel1l0VeS the all but insu?erablc barrier to an in- 
.dustrious and godly life. It 111CanS not only the leading of these 
lost l11u1titudes out of the .. City of Destruction" into the Canaan 
.of plenty, but the lifting of thelTI up to the saIne le\Tel of advantage 
,vith the nlore favoured of lTIankind for securing the salvation of 
their souls. 
Look at the circumstances of hundreds and thousands of the 
.:lasses of \VhOnl we are speaking. From the cradle to the grave, might 
not their influence in the direction of Religious Belief be sunlmarised 
:;in one sentence, 4C Atlzeis111 nlade easy." Let my readers imagine theirs 
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to have becn a sinlilar lot. Is it not possible that, under such cir- 
.
unlstances, they nlight have entertained ::;onle serious doubts as 
to the existcnce of a bcnevolent God \vho ,vould thus allo\v I-lis 
.creatures to starve, or that they \vould have bcen so preoccupied \vith 
their tenlporal miseries as to have no hcart for any concern about 
the next life? 
Take a nIan, hungry and cold, \\.ho does not kno\v \vhere his 
next nlcal is cODling fronl; nay, \\Tho thinks it problenlatical \\Thether 
it win conIC at all. \Ve kno\v his thoughts \vill be taken up entirely 
''\vith the bread he needs for his body. \Vhat he \vants is a dinner. 
-rhe interests of his soul J11Ust \vait. 
'fake a ".Oll1an ".ith a starving fanÚly, ,vho kno\\.s that as soon 
,as 1\londay comes round the rent Blust be paid, or else she and 
her children I11USt go into the street, and her little belongings be 
impounded. ,..L\.t the present nlonlent she is ".ithout it. Are not 
her thoughts likely to ,vander in that direction if she slips into a 
Church or l\Iission HaU, or Salvation ArnlY Barracks? 
I have had sonle experience on this subject, and ha\Te been 
lnaking observations \vith respect to it ever since the day 1 Blade 
HIY first attelllpt to reach these starving, hungry, cro\vds-just 
-over forty-five years ago-and I am quite satisfied that these 
l1lultitudes "Till not be sayed in their present circulllstances. All 
the Clergynlen, Home l\lissionaries, Tract Distributors, Sick 
\Yisitors, and everyone else \vho care about the Salvation of the 
poor, lllay Blake up their nlinds as to that. If these people are 
to believe in Jesus Christ, become the Servants of God, and 
-escape the miseries of the \vrath to cOlne, they Inust be helped 
.uut of their present social Iniseries. They nlust be put into a 
position in \d1Ïch they can ,york and eat, and have a decent room 
to live and sleep in, and see sonlething before thenl besides a 
long, ,yeary, 11lonotonous, grinding round of toil, and anxious care 
.to keep thenlselves and those they love barely alive, ,vith nothing 
.at the further end but the IIospital, the Union, or the l\ladhouse. If 
Christian \V orkers and Philanthropists \vill join hands to effect this 
-change it \vill be accolllpIished, a'nd the people \\Till rise up and bless 
them, and be saved; if they \vill not, the people ,,'ill curse thenl 
.
nd perish. 


R 



SECTION 4,-SO:\lE OBJECTIO
S l\lET. 


Objections must be expected. They are a necessity v.-ith regard 
to any Scheme that has not yet be.en reduced to practice, and 
simply signify foreseen difficulties in the \vorking of it. \\le freely 
admit that there are abundance of difficulties in the way of \york- 
ing out the plan smoothly and successfully that has been laid 
do\vn. But many of these \ve imagine \vill vanish \vhen \ve come- 
to close quarters, and the remainder \vill be surmounted by 
courage and patience. Should, ho\vever, this plan proye the- 
success \ve predict, it must eventually revolutionise the condition 
of the starving sections of Society, not only in this great metro- 
polis, but throughout the \vhole range of civilisation. It must 
therefore be \vorthy not only of a careful consideration but of per- 
severing trial. 
Some of these difficulties at first sight appear rather serious. 
Let us look at thenl. 
Objectioll I.-It is sugg{'sted that the class of peoþle for 'wl1osr 
hcnefit the SC/z('1Ju' is design('d 'would 110t avail t!U'111S('!z'('S of it. 
When the feast \vas prepared and the invitation had gone forth,. 
it is said that the starving multitudes \vould not come; that though 
labour was offered thenl in the City, or prepared for thenl on the- 
Farnl, they \vould prefer to rot in their present n1Ïseries rather 
than avail thenlselves of the benefit provided. 
In order to gather the opinions of those lTIOst concerned, \ve 
consulted one e\?ening, by a Census in our London Shelters, 
t".o hundred and fifty men out of \vork, and all suffering severely 
in consequence. We furnished a set of questions, and obtained 
ans\vers from the \vhole. N O\V, it must be borne in n1Ïnd that these 
men \vere under no obligation \vhatever to make any reply to our 
enquiries, much less to ans\ver thelTI fayourably _ to our plan, of 
\vhich they kne\v next to nothing. 
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These t\VO hundred and fifty men \vere 1110Stly in the prime of 
life, the greater portion of them being skilled \VOrklnen; an 
examination of the return papers sho,ving that out of the entire 
number hvo hundred and seven ,vere able to \vork at their trade
 
had they the opportunity. 
The number of trades naturally varied. There \vere some of all 
kinds: Engineers, Custonl House Officers, Schoolmasters, \Vatch 
and Clocknlakers, Sailors, and men of the different branches of 
the Building trade; also a nunlber of men \vho have been in 
business on their o,vn account. 
The average amount of \vages earned by the skilled nlechanics 
\vhen regularly employed 
 \vas 33s. per 'week ; .. the money earned by 
the unskilled averaged 22s. per \veek. 
They could not be accounted lazy, as m'ost of then1, ,vhen not 
employed at their o,vn trade or occupation, had proved their \villing- 
ness to ,york by getting jobs at anything that turned up. On looking 
over the list ,,'e sa 'v that one ,vho had been a Custom House Officer 
had recently acted as Carpenter's Labourer; a Type-founder had 
been glad to ,york at Chilnney S\veeping; the Schoolmaster, able
 to 
speak fi\"e languages, \vho in his prosperous days had o\vned a farm, 
\vas glad to do odd jobs as a Bricklayer's Labourer; a Gentleman's 
Valet, \vho once earned L 5 a \veek, had come so low' do,vn in the 
,vorld that he \vas glad to act as: Sand\vich man for the nlagnificent 
sun1 of fourteenpence a day, and that, only as an occasional affair. 
In the list \vas a dyer and cleaner, married, \vith a \vife and nine 
children, \vho had been able to earn 40s. a \veek, but had done no 
regular \vork for three years out of the last ten. 
\\T e put the follo\ving question to the entire number :-" If you 
\vere put on a farm, and set to ,vork at anything you could do, 
and supplied \vith food, lodging, and clothing, \vith a vie,v to 
getting you on to your feet, \vould you be \villing to do all 
 you 
could? ,. 
In response, the whole 250 replied in the affirmative, ,vith one 
exception, and on enquiry \ve elicited that, being a sailor, the 
man \vas afraid he \vould not kno\v ho,v to do the ,york. 
On being interrogated as to their \villingness to grapple \vith the 
hard labour on the land, they said: "'Vhy should \ve not? Look 
at us. Can any plight be Inore Iniserable than ours?" 
Vlhy not, indeed? A glance at them \vould certainly make it 
impossible for any thoughtful person to assIgn a rational reason 
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for their refusal-in rags, s\vanning \vith vermin, hungry, 11lany of 
them living on scraps of food, begged or earned in the most 
haphazard fashion, \vithout sufficient clothing to cover their poor 
gaunt.linlbs, n10st of them v.
ithout a shirt. They had to start out 
the next Inorning, uncertain \vhich ,,"ay to turn to earn a crust for 
dinner, or the fourpence necessary to supply then1 again \vith the 
humble shelter they had enjoyed that night. The idea of their 
refusing employment ,,
hich ".ould supply abundantly the necessaries 
of life, and give the prospect of becoming, in process of time, the o\vner 
of a honle, \vith its comforts and companionships, is beyond concep- 
tion. There is not tnuch question that this class \vill not only accept 
the Scheme \ve \vant to set before them, but gratefully do all in their 
po\ver to tl1ake it a success. 
11.- Too 1J1a1
V '({-,ould C01JIC. 
This \,.ould be very probable. There .,vould certainly be too many 
apply. But ""e should be under no obligation to take 1110re than 
\\
as convenient. The larger the nUlnber of applications the wider 
the field for selection, and the greater the necessity for the enlargement 
of our operations. 
III.-Tll(
v '(oould rUJ1 a ('('a)'. 
It is further objected that if they did COll1e, the monotony of the 
life, the strangeness of the \vork, together \vith the absence of the 
excitements and an1usenlents \vith \vhich they had been entertained in 
the cities and to\\'ns, \vould render their existence unbearable. Even 
\vhen left to the streets, there is an amount of life and action in the 
city \vhich is very attractive. Doubtless SOlne \vould run a\vay, 
but I don't think this \vould be a large proportion. The change 
would be so great, and so palpably advantageous, that I think 
they ,vould find in it anlple compensation for the deprivation of 
any little pleasureable excitenlent they had left behind them in 
the city. For instance, there \vould be- 

\ Sufficiency of Food. 
The friendliness and sympathy of their nc,," associatcs. Therc ,,'ould be 
abundance of companions of similar tastes and circumstances-not 
all pious. It would be quite another lnatter to going single-handed 
on to a farm, or into a mclancholy family. 
Then there would be the prospect of doing well for themselvcs in the 
future, together with all the religious life, lneetings, lnusic, and 
freedom of the Salvation Army. 
But \vhat says our experience? 
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If there be one class ,.vhich is the despair of the social reformer, it 
i
 that w.hich is variously dcscribed, but \vhich \VC may ternl the lost 
\VOnIen of our streets. Fron1 the point of vie\v of the industrial 
organiser, they suffer froIn ahnost every fault that hUInan materia} 
can possess. They are, \vith sonIC exceptions, untrained to labour, 
demoralised by a life of debauchery, accustomed to the \vildec;t 
license, emancipated from an discipline but that of star\9ation, given 
to drink, and, for the 1110St part, illlpaired in health. If, therefore, 
any considerablc nUll1ber of this class can be sho\vn to be ready to 
subll1it thell1selves voluntarily to discipline, to endure deprivation 
of drink, and to apply thell1selves steadily to industry, then exan1ple 
\vill go a long \vay to\\'ards proving that e\gen the \vorst description 
of hunIanity, \vhen intelligently, thoroughly handled, is amenable to 
discipline and \villing to \vork. In our British Rescue IIoll1es \ve 
receive considerably oyer a thousand unfortunates every year; \\
hile 
all over the \vorId, our annual a \'erage is t\vo thousand. The \vork 
has been in progress for three years--Iong enough to enable us to 
test very fully the capacity of the class in question to reform. 
\Vith us there is no compulsion. If any girl \vishes to remain, she 
remains. If she \vishes to go, she goes. Noone is detained a day 
or an hour longer than they choose to stay. \
 et our experience 
sho\vs that, as a rule, they do not run away. Much more restless 
and thoughtless and given to change, as a class, than men, thc 
girls do not, in any considerable numbers, desert. '[he avcrage 
of our London Ilomes, for the last three years, gives only 14 per 
cent. as leaving on their o\vn account, \\9hile for the year 1889 
only 5 per cent. ....\nd the entire nUll1ber, \vho have eithcr left 
or been dismissed during that year, alllounts only to 13 per cent. 
on the \vhole. 
IV.-TJz('y !would 1101 'work. 
Of course, to such as had for years becn leading idle lives, 
anything like. \\'ork and cxhaustive labour \,"ould be \'ery 
trying and ,,'earisome, and a little patience and coaxing might be 
required to get them into th
 \vay of it. Perhaps some \\90uld bc 
hopelessly beyond sal \'ation in this respect, and, until the time COllIes, 
if it e\ger does arri\ge, \vhen the Governlllent \vill make it a crin1e 
for an abled-bodied lllan to beg \vhen there is an opportunity for 
him to engage in rClllunerativc \vork, this clas
 \vill \vander abroad 
preying upon a generous public. It \viII, ho\vever, only need to be 
kno\\9n that any lnan can obtain \vork if he \vants it, for those 
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,vho have by their liberality maintained men and 'VOlnen in idle- 
ness to cease doing so. And ".rhen it comes to this pass, that a 
man cannot eat without ,vorking, of the two evils he ,vill choose the 
latter, preferring labour, ho"Tever unpleasant it may be to his 
tastes, to actual starvation. 
It must be borne in Inind that the penalty of certain expulsion, 
which all ,vould be given to understand ,vould be strictly enforced 
would have a good influence in inducing the idlest to give work a fair 
trial, and once at it I should not despair of conquering the aver- 
sion altogether, and eventually being able to transform and pass 
these once lazy loafers as real industrious n1en1bers of Society. 
Again, any ,vho have fears on this point may be encouraged 
by contrasting the varied and ever-changing methods of labour we 
should pursue, with the monotonous and uninteresting grind of many 
of the ordinary employments of the poor, and the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. 
Here, again, ,ve fall back upon our actual experience in reclamation 
work. In our l-Iomes for Saving the Lost Women we have no 
difficulty of getting them to ,york. The idleness of this section of 
the social strata has been before referred to; it is not for a moment 
denied, and there can be no question, as to its being the cause of 
much of their poverty and distress. But from early Inon1 until the 
lights are out at night, all is a round of busy, and, to a great extent, 
very uninteresting labour; while the girls have, as a human induce- 
ment, only don1estic service to look for\vard to-of which they are 
in no ,yay particularly enamoured-and yet here is no n1utiny, no 
objection, 110 un"Tillingness to work; in fact they appear "TelJ 
pleased to be kept continually at it. IIere is a report that teaches 
the san1e lesson. 
A small Bookbinding Factory is \w)rked in connection with the Rescue Homes 
in London. Thc folders and stitchers are girls sayed from the streets, but who, 
for yarious reason
, \Ven
 founel unsuitable for domestic service. Thc Factory 
has solved the problem of emploYlnent for SOIn
 of thc Inost difficult cases. 
Two of the girls at present cmployed there arc crippled, \dÚle one is supporting 
herself and two young children. 
While learning the work they live in the Rescue Homes, and the few 
shillings they are able tu earn are paid into thc Home funds. As soon as they 
are able to earn 12S. a week, a lodging is found for them (with Salvationists, if 
possible), and they arc placed entirely upon thcir own resources. The majority 
of girls working at this trade in London are living in the family, and 6s., 7s., and 
8s. a week make an acceptable addition to the Home incomc; but our girls who 
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are elllin>l.J' ùependent llpon their own earnings mll
t make an average wage of 
I :2!-'. a week at least. In order that they may do this \W' are obligeù to pay 
higher wages than other empluyer
. For instance, we give from 2
d. to 3d. a 
thuusand mort' than the trade for binding small pamphlets; neverthelc
s, after 
the 'Ianagcr, a married man, is paid, and a man for tl1(' superintendence of the 
machines, a profit of about {,DO has heen made, and the work is imþrovillK. 
They are all paid þiecewor/..'. 
Eighteen women are supporting themselves in this way at present, anù COI1- 
,dllcting themselves most admirably. Onc of their number acts as forewoman, 
.and conducts the Prayer l\Ieding at 12.30, the Two-minutes' Prayer after meals, 
ete, Their cnntinuan('c in the factory is subject to their good behaviour-both 
,at home as well as at work. III one iJlstance 011
1' have 'l(}t' had all)' trouble at 
all, and Ùl this solitalY case the girl 'lvas so þelliteJlt she was forghlell, aud has 
done 'leell ('Vi'" sillce. I think that, without exception, they are Sah"ation 
Soldiers, and will be found at nearly eVf'ry meeting' on the Sabbath, etc. Th
 
hinding of Salvation Army publications-II The Dcli,'erer," ,. All tll(' '\\? orld,' 
thc Penny Song Books, ctc" almost keep us going. .A little outsidc work for the 
.enù of tl1f' months is taken, but \\'c are not able to Inake any profit generally, it 
i:-: so badly raid. 
It will be seen that this is a nliniature factory, but still it is a 
factory, and \,"orked on principles that ,,,ill adnlit of illinlitable 
,extension, and n1ay, I think, be justly regarded as an encouragement and 
an exenlplification of ,vhat Jnay be accomplished in endless yariations. 
V.-.Agaiu, it 1:" objccb'd that the class 'whuse bcnrjit 'Wf' con/cNzplate 
ll'ultld 1/ot hai.'c p/
1'sical abi/z
v to 'il'ork Oil a farlJz, or in tlze OPCIl air. 
110,,", it is asked, ,vould tailors, clerks, \veavers, seanlstresses 
.and the destitute people, born and reared in the slunls and poyerty- 
hovels of the to\VI1S and 
 cities, do farnl or any other \vork that has 
to do ,vith the land? '[he eillploynlent in the open air, \\"ith 
-exposure to: e,-ery kind of ,,"eather \vhich acco111panies it, \vould, it 
is said, kill then1 off right a'\Tay. 
\Ve reply, that the division of labour before described \\Tould 
render it as unnecessary as it ,vould be undesirable and uneco- 
nomical, to put Inany of these people to dig or to plant. Neither 
is it any part of our plan to do so. On our Schenle \ve haye 
-sho\vn ho\v each:one \,"ould be appointed to that kind of ,york for 
\vhich his previous knowledge and experience and strength best 
.adapted hin1. 
l\Ioreoyer, there can be no pcssible cOlnparison behveen the 
.conditions of health enjoyed by n:en and \vomen \\"andering about 
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homeless, sleeping in the streets or in the fever-haunted lodging-- 
houses, or living huddled up in a single roon1, and toiling twelve 
and fourteen hours in a s\veater's den, and living in comparati\yC' 
comfort in \vell-\yarmed and yentilated houses, situated in the opcn 
country, \vith abundance of good, healthy food. 
Take a nIan or a \voman out into the fresh air, give them proper- 
exercise, and substantial food. Supply them \vith a comfortablL
 
home, cheerful companions, and a fair prospect of reaching a position 
of independence in this or sonle other land, and a conlplete rene\vaJ 
of health and careful increase of yigour \vill, \ve expect, be one' 
of the first great benefits that \vill ensue. 
VI.-It is objected that 'iC'e 'should bl' llft 'wÜh (l considerablc residulIllr 
of half-witted, helplcss þeoþle. 
Doubtless this \vould 
e a real difficulty, and "ye should have to 
prepare for it. We certainly, at the outset, should have to. 
guard against too many of this class being left upon OUI- 
hands, although \ve should not be compelled to keep anyonc. 
It \vould, ho\vever, be painful to have to send theln back tu' 
the dreadful life fi.om \vhich \ve had rescued them. Stil1,. 
ho\ve\?er, this \vould not be so ruinous a risk, looked at 
financially, as sonIe \vould inIagine. \Ve could, \ve think, maintain 
thenl for 4s. per \veek, and they ".ould be very \\-eak indeed i 11 
body, and very \vanting in nlental, strength if they were not able 
to earn that anlount in some one of the many forms of employnlel:t 
,vhich the Colony \vould open up. 
VI I.-Again, it '((,ill be objected that SOllie efforts of a sÙ1Iilar 
character haz1c failed. For instance, co-oþcraH1.'e cnterþrises i1l farll;- 
iug Izaz'e 110t succceded. 
True, but so far as I can ascertain, nothing of the charactt:r I 
am describing has ever been attempted. A large number of 
Socialistic cOlnmunities have been established and conle to grief 
in the United States, in Germany, and elsewhere, but they ha\.c 
all, both in principle and practice, strikingly differed fronl \vhat 
\ve are proposing here. Take one particular alone, the great 
bulk of these societies have not only been fashioned without any 
regard to the principles of Christianity, but, in the vast 111ajority 
of instances, have been in direct opposition to them; and the: 
only conlmunities based on co-operative principles that have sur- 
yiyed the first fe\\T months of their existence have been based 
upon Christian truth. If not absolute successes, there ha\'e bee r
.1 
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sonle very renlarkable results obtained by efforts partaking some- 
\vhat of the nature of the one I anl setting forth. (See that of 
Ralahine, described in appendix.) 
VIII.-It 1:-.; .(urthcr obj('ct('d that /
 it'ould br 1J11þossibk to JJlall/taÙt 
art/IT alld l'J
(orre good d/:'\riphlle an/ongst tl1/:<'; class 0..( þeople. 
\Ve are of just the opposite opinion. \Ve think that it \vould- 
nay, \ve are certain of it, and \ve speak as those vdlo have had 
considerable experience in dealing \vith the lo\ver classes ot 
Society. \\Te have already dealt \vith this difficulty. \Ve may say 
further- 
That \ye do not propose to C0I11111enCe \vith a thousand people 
in a \vild, untalned state, either at hOTIle or abroad. To the 
Over-Sea Colony \\'e should send none but those \vho have had a 
long period of training in this country. The bulk of those sent 
to the Provincial Farm \vould have had sonle sort of trial in the 
different City Establishnlents. \Ve should only draft them on to 
the Estate in small numbers, as \ve \vere prepared to deal \vith 
then), and I anl quite satisfied that \vithout the legal Inethods of 
maintaining order that are acted upon so freely in \vorkhouses 
and other similar institutions, \ve should have as perfect obedience 
to La,,', as great respect for authority, and as strong a spirit of 
kindness pervading all ranks throughout the \yhole of the conl- 
nlunity as could be found in any other institution in the land. 
It wilI be borne in mind that our Army systenl of governnlent 
largely prepares us, if it does not qualify us, for this task. i-\ny\vay, 
it gives us a good start. .All our people are trained in habits of 
obedience, and all our Officers are educated in the exercise of 
authority. The Officers throughout the Colony ,,'ould be ahnost 
exclusiyely recruited froll1 the ranks of the 
\rmy, and eyeryone of 
thenl \vould go to the \vork, both theoretically and practicalI y,. 
familiar \vith those principles \vhich are the essence of good 
discipline. 
1'hen \ve can argue, and that very forcibly, fronl the actual 
experience \ve have already had in dealing \yith this class. Take- 
our experience in the Army itself. Look at the order of our Soldiers. 
IIere are ll1en and \VOTIlen, who have no tenlporal interest \yhatevcr- 
at stake, receiving no renluneration, often sacrificing their earthly 
interests by their union \vith us, and yet see ho\v they fall into linc, 
and obey orders in the prolnptest Inanner, even \vhen such order
. 
go right in the tccth of their tenlporal interests. 
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" Yes," it ,,'ill be replied by S011le, "this is al1 very excellent 
so far as it relates to those \vho are altogether of your o\vn \vay of 
thinking. \T ou can comnland thenl as you please, and they \vill 
.obey, but \vhat proof have you given of your ability to control and 
,discipline those \\'ho are not of your \vay of thinking? 
., You can do that \vith your Salvationists because they are saved, 
.as you call it. \Vhen men are born again you can do anything \vith 
then1. But unless you convert all the denizens of Darkest England, 
\\That chance is there that they \\Till be docile to your discipline? If 
they \vere soundly saved no doubt something nlight be done. But 
they are not saved, soundly or other\vise; they are lost. What 
reason have you for believing that they \vill be amenable to 
.disci pline ? " 
I admit the force of this objection; but I have an ans\ver, and an 
,.ans\ver \vhich seen1S to Ine conlplete. Discipline, and that of the 
most merciless description, is enforced upon 111ultitudes of these 
people even no\v. Nothing that the inost authoritative organisation 
,of industry could devise in the excess of absolute power, could 
for a moment con1pare \,'ith the slavery enforced to-day in .the dens 
,of the sweater. It is not a choice bet\\Teen liberty and discipline that 
confronts these unfortunates, but between discipline n1ercilessly 
,enforced by starvation and inspired by futile greed, and discipline 
accon1panied \vith regular rations and adn1inistered solely for their 
.o\vn benefit. \Vhat liberty is there for the tailors \vho have to se\v 
for sixteen to twenty hours a day, in a pest-hole, in order to earn 
ten shillings a "reek? There is no discipline so brutal as that of the 
s\veater; there is no slavery so relentless as that from which \ve 
seek to deliver the victinls. Conlpared \vith their nonnaI condition 
,of existence, the most rigorous discipline \vhich \vould be needed 
to secure the complete success of any ne\v individual organisation 
\\Tould be an escape from slavery into freedum. 
You 11lay reply, " that it Inight be so, if }Jeople understood their own 
interest. But as a matter of fact they do not understand it, and that 
they will never have sufficient far-sightedness to appreciate the 
.advantages that are offered them." 
To this I ans\ver, that here also I do not speak from theory. 
I lay before you the ascertained results of years of experience. 
l\Iore than t\\TO years ago, l110ved by the nlisery and despair 
.of the unelnployed, I opened the Food and Shelter Ðepôts in 
London already described. I Iere are a large nun1ber of nlen 
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every night, nlany of them of the lo\vest type of casuals \vho 
cra\vl about the streets, a certain proportion crin1Ïnals, and 
about as difficult a class to 111anage as I should think could be 
.got together, and ,vhile there \yiII be 200 of thenl in a single 
building night after night, fro111 the first opening of the doors in the 
-evening until the last TIlan has departed in the nlorning, there shall 
scarcely be a \vord of dissatisfaction; any\vay, nothing in the shape 
of angry tenlper or bad language. No policemen are required; 
indeed t\VO or three nights' experience \vill be sufficient to turn the 
regular frequenters of the place of their o\vn free \vill into Officers 
of Order, glad not only to keep the regulations of the place, but to 
enforce its discipline upon others. 
Again, every Colonist, \vhether in the City or elsewhere, \vould 
kno\v that those \vho took the interests of the Colony to heart, 
\\Tere loyal to its authority and principles, and laboured indus- 
triously in prolnoting its interests, \vould be re\varded accordingly 
by promotion to positions of influence and authority, \vhich 
\vould also CatTY \yith thenl temporaì advantages, present and 
prospectiye. 
Hut one of our nlain hopes \vould be in the"1 apprehension by the 
Colonists of the fact that all our efforts \vere put forth on their 
behalf. Every man and \voman on the place \vould kno\\T 
that this enterprise \vas begun and carried on solely for their 
benefit, and that of the other nlembers of their class, and that 
only their o\vn good behaviour and co-operation \vould ensure 
their reaping a personal share in such benefit. Still our expectations 
\vollld be largely based on the creation of a spirit of unselfish 
interest in the conlmunity. 
IX. Again, it is objccted tlzat tlzc SclzcJJZC IS too (.last to be attcJJzpt('d by 
ê.'oluutary cutcrprisc,. l
 ollglzt to br taken up and carried out by 
tlze GO'i)('rlZ111Cllt itsclf. 
Perhaps so, but there is no very near probability of Government 
undertaking it, and \ve are not quite sure \vhether such an attempt 
would prove a success if it \yere made. But seeing that neither 
GOyernn1ents, nor Society, nor individuals have stood fonvard to 
undertake \vhat God has Blade appear to us to be so vitally impor- 
tant a ,york, and as I Ie has given us the \villingness, and in many 
ÏInportant se
lses the ability, \ve are prepared, if the financial help 
is furnished, to make a determined effort, not only to undertake but 
to carry it for\vard to a triunlphant success. 
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X.-It Ù; ohjected that tile classes 'wc seek to bC1ufit are too 
ignorant aud dcþraz'ed for Christian effort, or for effort of al
Y kind, to 
1'cach and r('forJ11.- 
Look at the tran1ps, the drunkards, the harlots, the criminals. Ho\v 
confirmed they are in their idle and vicious habits. It will be said, 
indeed has been already said by those with "Thoin I haye con- 
versed, that I don't kno\v them; which stateinent cannot, I think,. 
be maintained, for if I don't know them, who does? 
I adinit, ho\veyer, that thousands of this class are very far gone 
froin every sentiment, principle and practice of right conduct. 
But I argue that these poor people cannot be much more 
unfavourable subjects for the \vork of regeneration than are Inany 
of the sa\Tages and heathen tribes, in the conversion of Wh0111 
Christians uniyersally belie\Te; for Wh0111 they beg large sums 
of Inoney, and to \VhOn1 they send their best and bravest people. 
1
hese poor people are certainly embraced in the Divine plan of 
mercy. To their class, the Saviour especially gave His attention when 
he \vas on the earth, and for then1 I Ie most certainly died on the Cross. 
Some of the best exan1ples of Christian faith and practice, and 
some of the 1110st successful \vorkers for the benefit of mankind, 
have sprung froin this class, of \vhich \ve have instances re- 
corded in the Bible, and any number in the history of the Church 
and of the Salyation Army. 
It may be objected that \vhile this Scheme \vould undoubtedl} 
assist one class of the comnlunity by ITIaking steady, industriou
 
\vorknlen, it lTIUst thereby injure anothe"r class by introducing so many 
new hands into the labour market, already so seriously overstocked. 
To this \ve reply that there is certainly an appearance of force in 
this objection; but it has, I think, been already ans\vered in the fore- 
going pages. Further, if the increase of \vorkers, which this Scheme 
\vill certainly bring about, \vas the begiI1'1Ïng and the end of it, it 
\vould certainly present a some\vhat serious aspect. But, even on 
that supposition, I don't see how the skiIIed \vorker could leave his 
brothers to rot in their present \\Tetchedness, though their rescue 
should involve the sharing of a portion of his wages. 
(I) But there is no such danger, seeing that the nun1ber of extra 
hands thro\vn on the British Labour Market must be necessariJy 
inconsiderable. 
(2) The increased production of food in our Farnl and Colonial 
operations ITIUSt indirectly benefit the \vorking man. 
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(3) 1'he taking out of the labour Inarket of a large number of 
individuals \vho at prcsent have only partial \\
ork, \vhile benefiting 
them, must of necessity afford increased labour to those left behind. 
(4) \Vhile cvcry poor \vorkless individuallnade into a \vage earner 
\"ill of necessity have increased require111ents in proportion. For 
instance, the drunkard \vho has had to Dlanage \vith a fe\v bricks, a 
soap box, and a bundle of rags, \vill \vant a chair, a table, a bed, and 
,at least the other necessary adjuncts to a furnished home, ho\vever 
sparely fitted up it Dlay be. 
rrhere is no question but that \vhen our Colonisation Schelne is 
fairly afloat it \vill drain off, not only many of those \vho are in the 
Inorass, but a large number \vho are on the verge of it. Nay, even 
artisans, earning \vhat are considered good \vages, \vill be dra\vn by 
the desire to improve their circunlstances, or- to raise their children 
under lTIOre favourable surroundings, or from still nobler Dlotives, to 
'leave the old country. Then it is expected that the agricultural 
labourer and the village artisan, \vho are ever lnigrating to the great 
to\vns anù cities, \vill give the preference to the Over-Sea-Colony, 
and so prevent that accumulation of cheap labour \vhich is considered 
to interfere so materiaI1y "9ith the maintenance of a high \vages 
:standard. 



SECTIOS 5.-RECAPITULATION. 


I have no\v passed in revie\v the leading features of the- 
Scheme, which I put forward as one that is calculated to considerably 
contribute to the amelioration of the condition of the lo\vest 
stratum of our Society. It in no \vay professes to be complete- 
in all its details. Anyone 111ay at any point lay his finger on 
this, that, or the other feature of the Scheme, and show some 
void that n1ust be filled in if it is to work \vith effect. There is 
one thing, hov{ever, that can be safely said in excuse for the 
shortcomings of the Scheme, and that is that if you w'ait until 
you get an ideally perfect plan you \yill have to \vait until the 
Millennium, and then you \\?ill not need it. My suggestions, crude 
though they may be, have, nevertheless, one elen1ent that \vill in 
time supply all deficiencies. There is life in then1, \vith life there- 
is the promise and power of adaptation to all the innumerable 
and varying circun1stances of the class \vith which \ve have to 
deal. \Vhere there is life there is infinite po\ver of adjustment. 
This is no cast-iron Scheme, forged in a single brain and then set 
up as a standard to \vhich all nlust conform. It is a sturdy plant, 
which has its roots deep do\vn in the nature and circumstances of 
men. Nay, I believe in the very heart of God Himself. It has 
already gro\vn much, and \vill, if duly n".lrtured and tended, gro\v 
still further, until from it, as fron1 the grain of mustard-seed in 
the parable, there shall spring up a great tree \vhose branches 
shall overshadow all the earth. 
Once more let me say, I clain1 no patent rights in any part of this. 
Scheme. Indeed, I do not kno\v \vhat in it is original and what is not. 
Since formulating some of the plans, \vhich I had thought were ne\\" 
under the sun, I have discovered that they have been already tried 
in different parts of the \vorld, and that \vith great promise. It may 
be so with others, and in this I rejoice. I plead for no exclusive- 
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ness. The question is lnuch too serious for such fooling as 
that, I Iere are n1Ïllions of our fello\v-creatures perishing 
an1idst the breakers of the sea of life, dashed to piece
, · 
on sharp rocks, sucked undeI. by eddying \vhirlpoob" suffu- 
cated even \vhen they think they have reached land by treacherou
. 
quicksands; to save then1 from this inln1inent destruction I suggest 
that these things should be done. If you have any better plan than 
Inine for effecting this purpose, in God's name bring it to the light 
and get it carried out quickly. If you have not, then lend Ine a 
hand \vith mine, as I \vould be only too glad to lend you a hand \vith 
yours if it had in it greater promise of successful action than mine. 
In a Schen1e for the \vorking out of social salvation the great, thc' 
only, test that is \vorth anything is the success ,,'ith \vhich they 
attain the object \vith \vhich they are devised. An ugly old tub of" 
a boat that \villland a ship\vrecked sailor safe on the beach is \\'orth 
more to hin1 than the finest yacht that ever left a slip-\vay incapable 
of effecting the same object. The superfine votaries of culture may 
recoil in disgust froIn the rough-and-ready suggestions \vhich I have 
made for dealing \\Tith the Sunken Tenth, but mere recoiling is no 
solution. If the cultured and the respectable and the orthodox 
and the established dignitaries and conventionalities of Society 
pass by on the other side \ve cannot follo\\' their example. 
\\Te may not be priests and Levites, but \\Te can at least 
play the part of the Good San1aritan. The man \vho \vent 
do\vn to Jericho and fell among thieves \vas probably a very 
improvident, reckless indi\'idual, \vho ought to have known 
better than to go roan1Ïng alone through defiles haunted by banditti, 
\vhon1 he even led into temptation by the careless \vay in \vhich he 
exposed himself and his goods to their avaricious gaze, It \vas, no 
doubt, largely his O\Vll fault that he lay there bruised and senseless, 
and ready to perish, just as it is largely the fault of those \vhom \VC 
seek to help that they lie in the helpless plight in ,vhich \ve find 
them. But for all that, let us bind up their \vounds \\"ith such balnl 
as \ve can procure, and, setting theIll on our ass, let us take then1 to 
our Colony, \vhere they Inay have tilne to reco\"er, and once more set 
forth on the journey of life. 
And no\v, having 5aid this nluch by \vay of reply to sonle of IHY 
critics, I \vill recapitulate the salient features of the Scheme. I laid 
do\vn at the beginning certain points to be kept in vie\\? as embodying 
those invariable law's or principles of political economy, \vithout duc 
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regard to \vhich 110 Schclne can hope for even a chance of success. 
Subject to these conditions, I think 111Y Schelne will pass muster. It 
is large enough to copc with the evils that will confront us; it is 
practicable, for it
is already in course of applicatio
1, and it is capable 
,of indefinite expansion. But it \vould be better to pass the \vhole 
SChell1e in its lnore salient features in revie\v once 1110re. 
rrhe Schelne \vill seek to convey benefit to the destitute classes in 
various \vays altogether apart froll1 their entering the Colonies. Men 
and \V0111en ll1ay be very poor and in very great sorro\v, nay, on 
the verge of actual starvation, and yet be so circunlstanced as to be 
unable to enrol then1selves in the Colonial ranks. To these 
our cheap Food Depôts, our Adyicc Bureau, Labour Shops, and 
other agencies \vill prove an unspeakable boon, and ,vill he likely 
by such ten1porary assistance to help then1 out of the deep gulf in 
".hich they are struggling. Those \",ho need permanent assistance 
\vill be passed on to the City Colony, and taken directly under our 
.control. Here they \vill be clnployed as before described. Many 
\vill be sent off to friends; \vork \yill be found for others in the City 
.or else\vhere, ,vhile the great bulk, after reasonable testing as to 
their sincerity and \\Tillingness to assist in their o,vn salvation, ,vill 
be sent on to the Farm Colonies, \vhere the same process of 
reforInation and training \\I.ill be continued, and unless emploYlnent 
is other\vise obtained they will then be passed on to the Over-Sea 
Colony, 
All in cirCUll1stances of destitution, vice, or criIninality ,yill receive 
casual assistance or be taken into the Colony, on the sole conditions 
of their being anxious for deliverance, and \villing to work for it, 
.and to conform to discipline, altogether irrespective of character, 
ability, religious opinions, or anything else. 
No benefit ,,,ill be conferred upon any individual except under 
extraordinary circulnstances, \vithout some return being 111ade in 
labour. Even \yhere relatives and friends supply money to the 
Colonists, the latter must take their share of work \vith their 
comrades. We shall not haye roon1 for a single idler throughout aU 
-our borders. 
The labour allotted to each individual \\-Till be chosen in view of his 
past emploY111ent or ability. Those \vho have any knowledge of 
agriculture will naturally be put to ,york on the land; the shoemaker 
"will Inake shoes, the weaver cloth, and so on. And when there is no 
knowledge of any handicraft, the aptitude of the individual and the 
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nccessities of the hour will suggest the sort of work it \vould be 
n10st profitable for such an one to learn. 
Work of all descriptions will be executed as far as possible by 
hand labour. The present rage for machinery has tended to pro- 
duce much destitution by supplanting hand labour so exclusively 
that the rush has been from the human to the machine. We \vant, 
as far as is practicable, to travel back from the machine to the 
human. 
Each member of the Colony \vould receive food, clothing, lodging, 
nledicine, and all necessary care in case of sickness. 
No \vages ,,"ould be paid, except a trifle by way of encouragement 
for good behaviour and industry, or to those occupying positions of 
trust, part of \vhich will be saved in vie\v of exigencies in our Colonial 
Bank, and the remainder used for pocket money. 
The \vhole Scheme of the three Colonies \vill for all practical 
purposes be regarded as one; hence the training will have in vie,," 
the qualification of the Colonists for ultimately earning their 
livelihood in the world altogether independently of our assistance, 
or, failing this, fit them for taking some permanent work ".ithin our 
borders either at home or abroad, 
Another result of this unity of the To\vn and Country Colonies 
\vill be the removal of one of the difficulties ever connected \vith the 
disposal of the products of unemployed labour. The food from the 
Farm \yould be consumed by the City, while many of the things 
manufactured in the City \vould be consumed on the Farm. 
The continued effort of all concerned in the reformation of these 
people \vill be to. inspire and cultivate those habits, the \vant of 
\vhich has been so largely the cause of the destitution and vice of 
the past. 
Strict discipline, involving careful and continuous oversight, 
\vould be necessary to the maintenance of order amongst so large 
a number of people, many of \vhom had hitherto lived a ,vild and 
licentious life. Our chief reliance in this respect \vould be upon the 
spirit of mutual interest that would prevail. 
The entire Colony \vollld probably be divided into sections, each 
under the supervision of a sergeant-one of themselves-,vorking 
side by side ,,"ith them, yet responsible for the behaviour of all. 
The chief Officers of the Colony \vould be individuals \vho had 
given themseh"es to the \vork, not for a livelihood, but from a desire 
to be useful to the suffering poor. They \\"ould be selected 
s 
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at the outset fron1 the Army, and that on the ground of their 
possessing certain capabilities for the position, such as knowledge 
of the particular kind of work they had to superintend, or their being 
good disciplinari
ns and having the faculty for controlling men and 
being themselves influenced by a spirit of loye, Ultimately the 
Officers, \ve have no doubt, would be, as is the case in all our other 
operations, men and women raised up from the Colonists themselves, 
and \vho will consequent! y, possess son1e special qualifications for 
dealing \vith those they have to superintend. 
The Colonists will be divided into hvo classes: the I st, the class 
\vhich receives no \vages \vill consist of:- 
(a) The new arrivals, whose ability, character, and habits 
are as yet unkno\vn. 
(b) The less capable in strength, mental calibre, or other 
capacity. 
(c) The indolent, and those \vhose conduct and character 
appeared doubtful. These \vould ren1ain in this class, until 
sufficiently improved for advancement, or are pronounced so 
hopeless as to justify expulsion. 
The 2nd class would have a small extra allo\vance, a part of 
\vhich would be given to the workers for private use, and a part 

.eserved for future contingencie
, the payment of travelling expenses, 
etc. Fron1 this class \ve should obtain our petty officers, send out 
hired labourers, en1igrants, etc., etc. 
Such is the Schen1e as I have conceived it. Intelligently applied, 
and resolutely persevered in, I cannot doubt that it I will produce a 
great and salutary change in the condition of n1any of the n10st 
hopeless of our felIo\\'" countrymen. N or is it only our fellow 
countrymen to \vhom it is capable of application. In its salient 
features, \yith such alterations as are necessary, o\ving to differences 
of climate and of race, it is capable of arloption in eyery city in the 
\vorld, for it is an atten1pt to restore to the masses of hun1anity that are 
crowded together in cities, the human and natural elements of life 
\vhich they possessed \yhen they lived in the smaller unit of the 
village or the market to\\Tn. Of the extent of the need there can be 
no question. It is, perhaps, greatest in London, \vhere the masses of 
population are denser than those of any other city; but it exists 
equally in the chief centres of population in the new Englands that 
have sprung up beyond the sea, as \yell as in the larger cities of 
Europe. It is a ren1arkable fact that up to the present moment the 
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1nost eager \velcomc that has been extended to this Scheme reaches 
us from l\lclbourne, \vhere our officers have been compel1ed to begin 
operations by the pressure of public opinion and in compliance \vith 
the urgent entreaties of the Governnlent on one side and the leaders 
of the \vorking classes on the other before the plan had been 
elaborated, or instructions could be sent out for their guidance. 
It is rather strange to hear of distress reaching starvation point in 
a city like Melbourne, the capital of a great new country which 
teems \vith natural \vealth of every kind. But l\lelbourne, too, has 
its unen1ployed, and in no city in the Empire have \ve been more 
successful in dealing with the social problem than in the capital of 
\'ïctoria. The Australian papers for some \veeks back have been 
fìUed \vith reports of the dealings of the Salvation Army ,yith the 
unemployed of Melbourne. 'This was befo
e the great Strike. 
'rhe Government of \Tictoria practical1y thre\v upon our officers the. 
task of dealing \vith the unelnployed. '[he subject ,vas debated in 
the I louse of Assembly, and at the close of the debate a subscription 
,vas taken up by one of those \vho had been our most strenuous 
opponents, and a sum of L400 \vas handed over to our officers to dis- 
pense in keeping the starving fronl perishing. Our people have 
found situations for no fe\\Ter than 1,776 persons, and are dispensing 
ll1eals at the rate of 700 a day. The Goyernment of Victoria 
has long been taking the lead in recognising the secular uses of the 
Salvation Anny. The fol1o\ying letter addressed by the 1\1 inister 
of the Interior to the Officer charged ,yith the oversight of this 
part of our operations, indicates the estimation in \vhich we arc 
held :- 


Go\'ernment ot Victoria, Chief Secretary's Office, 
:\Ielbourne. 


July 4ih, 188 9. 


Superintendent SahTation _\rmy Rescue 'York. 
Sir,-In compliance with your request for a letter of introduction which may 
be of use to you in England, I ha\'c much pleasure in stating from reports 
furnished by Officers of my Department, I am con,'inced that thc work you ha\'c 
been engaged on during the past six years has been of material ad\'antage to the 
community. You havc rescued from crime some who, but for the counsel and 
assistancc rendered them, might ha\'c been a permanent tax upon the State, and 
you have restrained from further criminal courses others who had already suffered 
legal punishment for their misdeeds. It has gi\'en me pleasure to obtain from 
the Executi\'e Council authority for you to apprehend children found in Brothels, 
and to take charge of such children after formal committal. Of the great value 
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of this branch of your work there can be no question. It is e\-ident that the 
attendance of yourself and your Officers at the police-courts and lock-ups has 
been attended with bencficial results, and your in\-itation to our largest jails has 
been highly appro\'ed hy the head of the Department. Generally speaking, I 
may say that your Folicy and procedure ha\-e been commended by the Chief 
Officers of the Go\-ernment of this Colony, who have obsen-ed your work. 


I ha\-c the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient SelTant, 
(Signed) ALFRED DEAKIX. 


The Victorian Padialnent has yoted an annual grant to our funds, 
not as a religious endo,vnlent, but in recognition of the' service "\vhich 
,ve render in the reclan1ation of criminals, and ,vhat may be called, 
if I may use a \vord ,vhich has been so depraved by Continental 
abuse, the moral police of the city. Our Officer in Melbourne has an 
official position \vhich opens to hilll almost every State institution 
and an the haunts of yice "\vhere it may be necessary for him to make 
his way in the search for girls that have been decoyed fro111 h0111e 
or who have fallen into evil courses." 
It is in Victoria also that a system prevails of handing over first 
offenders to the care of. the Salvation Army Officers, placing then1 
in recognizance to COille up when called for. An Officer of the 
Army attends at every Police Court, and the Prison Brigade is. 
always on guard at the gaol doors when the prisoners are discharged. 
Our Officers also ha,-e free access to the prisons, where they can 
conduct services and labour \vith, the inmates for their Salvation. 
As Victoria is probably the most democratic of our colonies, 
and the one in ,vhich the working-class has supren1e 
control, the extent to \vhich it has by its government 
recognised the value of our operations is sufficient to 
indicate that \ve have nothin'g to fear from the opposition of the 
democracy. In the neighbouring colony of New South Wales a lady 
has already given us a farn1 of three hundred acres fully stocked, on 
\vhich to begin operations \vith a Farm Colony, and there Seen1s. 
some prospect that the Scheme will get itself into active shape at the 
other end of the ,yorld before it is set agoing in London. The eager 
welcome \vhich has thus forced the initiative upon our Officers in 
Melbourne tends to encourage the expectation that the Scheme \vill 
be regarded as no quack application, but "Till be generally taken up 
and quickly set in operation all round the \vorld. 



CHAPTER \TIIl. 


A PR
\CTICAL COXCLUSIOX. 


Throughout this book I have nlore constantly used the first 
personal pronoun than ever before in anythÍng I have \vritten. I 
have done this deliberately, not from egotism, but in order to make 
it 1110re clearly 11lanifest that here is a definite proposal made by an 
individual \vho is prepared, if the means arc furnished him, to carry 
it out. At the saIne time I \vant it to be clearly understood that it 
is not in my o\\"n strength, nor at my o\vn charge, that I purpose to 
clnbark upon this great undertaking. Unless God \vills that I 
should ,york out the idea of \vhich I believe I Ie has given me the 
conception, nothing can come of any atte1l1pt at its execution but 
confusion, disaster, and disappoint1l1ent. But if it be His \vill-and 
\vhether it is or not, visible and n1anifest tokens \vill soon be forth- 
coming-\vho is there that can stand against it? Trusting in Hin1 
for guidance, encouragement, and support, I propose at once to enter 
upon this formidable campaign. 
I do not run "oi thout bei ng caned. I do not press for\\Tard to fill 
this breach ,vithout being urgently pushed fro1l1 behind. \ Vhether 
or not, I am called of God, as \yell as by the agonising cries of 
suffering men and \vomen and children, J Ie \vill make plain to me, 
and to us all; for as Gideon looked for a sign before he, at the 
bidding of the heavenly lnessenger, undertook the leading of the 
chosen people against the hosts of l\Iidian, even so do I look for a 
sign. Gideon's sign ,vas arbitrary. J Ie selected it. J Ie dictated 
his o\vn tenns; and out of conlpassion for his halting faith, a sign 
,vas giycn to hinl, and that t\vice over. First, his fleece ,vas dry 
,vhen all the country round \\Tas drenched \vith de\v; and, secondly, 
his fleece \vas drenched ,vith de\v \vhen all the country round 
'vas dry. 
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The sign for \vhich I ask to embolden me to go for,vards is single, 
not double. It is necessary and not arbitrary, and it is one which 
the veriest sceptic or the most cynical ll1aterialist \vill recognise as. 
sufficient. If I am to ,york out the Scheme I have outlined in this 
book, I must have ample means for doing so. How:,much \vould be 
required to establish this Plan of Campaign in all its fulness, over- 
shado\"\Ting all the land \vith it
 branches laden \vith all manner of 
pleasant fruit, I cannot even venture to form a conception. But I 
have a definite idea as to ho\v much \yould be required to set it fairly 
in operation, 
Why do I talk about comnlencing ? We have already begun, and 
that \vith considerable effect. Our hand has been forced by circum- 
stances. The mere rumour of our undertaking reaching the Anti- 
podes, as before described, called forth such a demonstration of 
approval that 111Y Officers there \vere cOlllpelled to begin action with- 
out waiting orders from home. In this country \ve have been working 
on the verge of the deadly 1110raSS for some years gone by, and not 
\vithout marvellous effect. \Ve have our Shelters, our Labour Bureau,. 
our Factory, our Inquiry Officers, our Rescue I JOllles, our SIUIll Sisters, 
and other kindred agencies, all in good going order. The sphere of 
these operations nlay be a limited one; still, \vhat \ve have done already 
is ample proof that \yhen I propose to do 111uch more I am not speak- 
ing without IllY book; and though the sign I ask for may not be 
given, I shall go struggling fOf\vard on the same lines; still, to 
seriously take in hand the \vork \vhich I ha\re sketched out-to esta- 
blish this triple Colony, \vith all its affiliated agencies, I 111ust have, at 
least, a hundred thousand pounds. 
A hundred thousand pounds! That is the dew' on Iny fleece. It 
is not much considering the money that is raised by my poor people 
for the \vork of the Salvation Ar111Y. The proceeds of the Self- 
Denial Week alone last year brought us in {;20,000. This year it 
\vill not fall short of {;25,000. If our poor people can do so much 
out of their poverty, I do not think I am making an extravagant 
demand when I ask that out of the millions of the \vealth of the 
world I raise, as a first instalment, a hundred thousand pounds, and 
say that I cannot consider 111yself effectually called to undertake this 
\vork unless it is forthcon1ing. 
It is in no spirit of dictation or arrogance that I ask the sign. It 
is a necessity. Even lVloses could not have taken the Children of 
Israel dry-shod through the Red Sea unless the \yaves had divided. 
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'That \vas the sign \vhich marked out his duty, aided his faith, and 
deternlined his action. The sign "which I seek is some\vhat similar. 
l\loney is not everything. It is not by any means the nlain thing. 
l\Iidas, \vith all his millions, could no more do the \vork than he 
could \vin the battle of \Vaterloo, or hold the Pass of Thermopylæ. 
But the nlillions of l\1idas are capable of accomplishing great and 
n1Ïghty things, if they be sent about doing good under the direction 
of Divine \visdom and Christ-like loye. 
Ho\v hardly shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven! It is easier to make a hundred poor men sacrifice their 
lives than it is to induce one rich man to sacrifice his fortune, or 
even a portion of it, to a cause in \vhich, in his half-hearted fashion, 
he seems to believe. \Vhen I look oyer the roll of men and \vomen 
\vho have given up friends, parents, home próspects, and everything 
they possess in order to \valk bare-footed beneath a burning sun in 
distant India, to live on a handful of rice, and die in the midst of the 
dark heathen for God and the Salvation Army, I sometimes marvel 
ho\v it is that they should be so eager to give up all, even life itself, 
in a cause \vhich has not po\ver enough in it to induce any reasonable 
number of \vealthy Inen to give to it the mere superfluities and 
luxuries of their existence. From those to \vhom much is given much 
is expected; but, alas, alas, ho\v little is realised! It is still the 
".ido\v \vho casts her all into the Lord's treasury-the \vealthy deem it a 
preposterous suggestion \vhen \ve allude to the Lord's tithe, and count it 
boredom \vhen \ve ask only for the crumbs that fall from their tables. 
Those \vho have follo\ved me thus far \vill.. decide for thelnse1ves 
to \vhat extent they ought to help me to carry out this Project, or 
\vhether they ought to help me at all. I do not think that any 
sectarian differences or religious feelings \vhatever ought to be 
inlported into this question. Supposing you do not like my Salva- 
tionism, sure1y it is better for these miserable, \vretched crowds to 
have food to eat, clothes to \vear, and a home in \vhich to lay 
their \veary bones after their day's toil is done, eyen though the 
change is accompanied by some peculiar religious notions and prac- 
tices, than it \vould be for them to be hungry, and naked, and 
homeless, and possess no religion at al1. It must be infinitely pre- 
ferable that they should speak the truth, and be virtuous, industrious, 
and contented, even if they do pray to God, sing Psalms, and go 
about \vith red jerseys, fanatically, as you caIl it, "seeking for the 
millennium "-than that they should renlain thieyes or harlots, \vith 
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no belief in God at all, a burden to the lVlunicipality, a curse to 
Society, and a danger to the State. 
That you do not like the Salvation Army, I venture to say, is no 
justification for \vithholding your sympathy and practical co-opera- 
tion in carrying out a Schelne \vhich promises so much blessedness 
to your fellow-men. You may not like our government, our methods, 
our faith. Your feeling to\vards us might perhaps be duly described 
by an observation that slipped unwittingly fronl the tongue of a 
some\\
hat celebrated leader in the evangelistic \\Torld sometime ago, 
\vho, \vhen asked what he thought of the Salvation Army, replied 
that "He did not like it at all, but he belie\Ted that God Almighty 
did." Perhaps, as an agency, \ve may not be exactly of your \vay of 
thinking, but that is hardly the question. Look at that dark ocean, 
full of human wrecks, \\Tithing in anguish and despair. I low to 
rescue those unfortunates is the question. The particular character 
of the methods employed, the peculiar unifornls \vorn by the life- 
boat crew, the noises made by the rocket apparatus, and the 
Iningled shoutings of the rescued and the rescuers, may all be 
contrary to your taste and traditions. But all these objections and 
antipathies, I submit, are as nothing compared with the deliyering of 
the people out of that dark sea. 
If among my readers there be any who haye the least conception 
that this schenle is put for\vard by me from any interested motives 
by all means let theln refuse to contribute e\Ten by a single penny to 
\vhat \vould be, at least, one of the most shameless of shanlS. There 
TIlay be those \\"ho are able to imagine that men \vho haye been 
literally nlartyred in this cause have faced their death for the sake of 
the paltry coppers they collected to keep body and soul together. 
Such may possibly find no difficulty in persuading thelnselves that 
this is but another attelnpt to raise lnoney to augment that mythical 
fortune \vhich I, \vho never yet dre\v a pe'lny beyond mere out-of- 
pocket expenses from the Salyation Army funds, aln supposed to be 
accumulating. From all such I ask only the tribute of their abuse, 
assured that the worst they say ofnle is too lnild to describe the infamy 
of my conduct if they are correct in this interpretation of my motives. 
There appears to me to be only t\VO reasons that \vill justify any 
man, \\
ith a heart in his bosom, in refusing to co-operate with me 
in this Scheme :- 
I. That he should Izaê./c an honcst and Ùztclligcllt convictioll that it 
canllot bc carried out with any rcasonable lIzcasltre of success .I. or, 
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2. That he (the objector) is preþared 'i.(ll
1z SOllIe other Plan which will 
as cffl'rlual/y acco1l1þlislz the end it cOl1tcJlzplates. 
Let me consider the second reason first. If it be that you have 
some plan that promises n10re directly to accomplish the deliverance 
ûf these multitudes than mine, I implore you at once to bring it out. 
Let it see the light of day. Let us not only hear your theory, but 
see the evidences which prove its practical character and assure its 
success. If your plan \vill bear investigation, I shan then consider you 
to be relie".ed from the obligation to assist me-nay, if after fun con- 
sideration of your plan I find it better than mine, I \vill give up mine, 
turn to, and help you \vith aU my nlight. But if you have nothing to 
offer, I denland your help in the nalne of those \vhose cause I plead. 
N o\V, then, for your first objection, which I suppose can be 
expressed in one \vord-" impossible." This, if ,veIl founded, is 
equaUy fatal to my proposals. But, in reply, I may say-How do 
you kno\v? Have you inquired? I \vil1 assume that you have read 
the book, and duly considered it. Surely you w"Ould not dismiss so 
inIportant a theme \vithout son1e thought. And though my arguments 
may not have sufficient \veight to carry conviction, you must admit 
then1 to be of sufficient importance to \varrant investigation. \Vill 
you therefore come and see for yourself what has been done already, 
or, rather, \vhat \ve are doing to-day. Failing this, \vill you send 
someone capable of judging on your behalf. I do not care very much 
\vhom you send. It is true the things of the Spirit are spiritually 
discerned, but the things of humanity any man can judge, \vhether 
saint or sinner, if he only possess average intelligence and ordinary 
bù\vels of compassion, 
I should, ho\vever, if I had a choice, prefer an investigator \vho 
has some practical kno\vledge of social economics, and much more 
should I be pleased if he had s'pent some of his o\vn time and a little 
of his o\vn money in trying to do the \vork himself. After such 
investigation I anI confident there could be only one result. 
There is one nlore plea I have to offer to those \vho might seek to 
excuse themselves fron1 rendering any financial assistance to the 
Scheme. Is Ü 1/ot ;.oortlzy at least of bcz"1zg tried as all c.rþcril1zcllt? Tens 
of thousands of pounds are yeady spent in" trying" for n1Ínerals, 
boring for coals, siuking for \vater, and I believe there are those 
\vho think it \vorth \vhile, at an expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, to experilnent in order to test the possibility of 
nlaking a tunnel under the sea bet\veen this country and 
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France. Should these adventurers fail in their varied opera- 
tions, they ha ve, at least, the satisfaction of knowing, though 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have been expended, that they 
have not been wasted, and they will not c0111plain; because 
they have at least attempted the accoInplishment of that which they 
felt ought to be done; and it must be better to attempt a duty, 
though \ve fail, than never to attempt it at all. In this book \ve do 
think \ve have presented a sufficient reason to justify the expenditure 
of the money and effort involved in the making of this experinlent. 
And though the effort should not tern1inate in the grand success 
\vhich I so confidently predict, and \vhich we all must so ardently 
desire, still there is bound to be, not only the satisfaction of haying 
attempted some sort of deliverance for these \vretched people, but 
certain results \vhich \vill amply repay every farthing expended in 
the experiment. 
I am now sixty-one years of age. The last eighteen 1110nths, 
during \vhich the continual partner of all my activities for no\v nearly 
forty years has laid in the arms of unspeakable suffering, has added 
TII0re than many many former ones, to the exhaustion of Iny term of 
service. I feel already something of the pressure \vhich led the 
dying Emperor of Germany to say, "I have no tin1e to be \veary." 
If I am to see the accomplishment in any considerable degree of 
these life-long hopes, I must be enabled to embark upon the enter- 
prise without delay, and \vith the world-\vide burden constantly upon 
TIle in connection \vith the universal mission of our Army I cannot 
be expected to struggle in this matter alone. 
But I trust that the upper and middle classes are at last being 
a\vakened out of their long slumber \vith regard to the permanent 
improyement of the lot of those \vho have hitherto been regarded as 
being for ever abandoned and hopeless. Shalne indeed upon England 
if, \vith the example presented to us no\vadays by the Emperor 
and Government of Germany, "7e simply shrug our shoulders, and 
pass on again to our business or our pleasure leaving these \vretchecl 
multitudes in the gutters \vhere they have lain so long. No, no, no ; 
time is short. Let us arise in the na111e of God and humanity, and 
\vipe a\vay the sad stigma from the British banner that our horses 
are better treated than our labourers. 
It \vill be seen that this Scheme contains many branches. It 
is probable that some of my readers may not be able to endorse the 
plan as a whole, while heartily approving of some of its features; 
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and to the support of what they do not heartily approve they may not 
be \villing to subscribe. \Vhere this is so, \VC shall be glad for theIll 
to assist us in carrying out those portions of the undcrtahing \vhich 
more especially cOl1llnand their sympathy and commend themselves 
to their judgment. For instance, one man 111ay believe in the 
()\yer-Sea Colony, but feel no interest in the Inebriates' HOllle; 
another, \vho may not care for emigration, may desire to furnish a 
Factory or Rescue Home; a third Inay \vish to give us an estate, 
assist in the Food and Shelter work, or the extension of the Slum 
Brigade. N O\V, although I regard the Scheme as one and 
indivisible-from \vhich you cannot take a\vay any portion \vithout 
impairing the prospect of the \vhole-it is quite practicable to 
administer the money subscribed so that t.he \vishes of each donor 
I11ay be carried out. Subscriptions may, therefore, be sent in for the 
general fund of the Social Scheme, or they can be devoted to any of 
the follo\ving distinct funds :- 
I. '[he City Colony. 
2. The Farm Colony. 
3. '[he Over-Sea Colony. 
4. '[he Household Salvage 
Brigade. 
5. The Rescue HOInes for 
Fallen Women. 10. \Vhitechapel-by-the-Sea. 
Or any other department suggested by the foregoing. 
In making this appeal I.have, so far, addressed myself chiefly to 
those \vho have money; but money, indispensable as it is, has never 
been the thing most needful. Money is the sine\vs of \var; and, as 
society is at present constituted, neither carnal nor spiritual \vars 
can be carried on \vithout money. But there is sOlnething 1110re 
necessary still. \Var cannot be \vaged \vithout soldiers. ..L\ 
Wellington can do far more in a campaign than a Rothschild. 
More than money-a long, long way---I want men; and \vhen I say 
men, I mean \VOnlen also-men of experience, ll1cn of brains, Inen of 
heart, and nlen of God. 
In this great expedition, though I anl starting for territory \vhich is 
familiar enough, I am, in a certain sense, entering an unkno\vl1 land, 
My people \vill be ne\v at it. vVe have trained our soldiers to the 
saving of souls, \ve have taught theln l{nee-driII, 'we have instructed 
thenl in the art and mystery of dealing \vith the consciences and hearts 
of In en ; and that \vill ever continue the Il1ain business of their lives. 


6. Deliverance 
Drunkard. 
7. The Prison Gate Brigade. 
8. The Poor l\1an's Bank. 
9. The Poor Man's La\vyer. 


for 


the 
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'fo save the_.soul, to regenerate the life, and to inspire the spirit with 
the undying love of Christ is the work to which all other duties n111st 
ever be strictly subordinate in the soldiers of the Salvation Arn1Y. 
But the new sphere on which we are entering will call for faculties 
()ther than those which have hitherto been cultivated, and for know- 
ledge of a different character; and those who have these gifts, and 
who are possessed of this practical information, ",ill be sorely 
needed. 
Already our world-wide Salvation work engrosses the energies of 
every Officer whom we command. With its extension \ve have 
the greatest difficulty to keep pace; and, when this Schen1e has to 
be practically grappled with, \ve shall be in greater straits than ever. 
True, it will find enlployment for a multitude of energies and talents 
which are now lying dormant, but, nevertheless, this extension will 
tax our resources to the very utmost. In view of this, reinforce- 
l11ents will be indispensable. We shal) need the best brains, the 
largest experience, and the most undaunted energy of the 
.community. 
1 \vant Recruits, but I cannot soften the conditions in order to 
dttract men to the Colours. I \vant no comrades on these ternls, 
but those who know our rules and are prepared to submit to our 
.discipline: \vho are one \vith us on the great principles which deter- 
mine our action, and whose hearts are in this great work for the 
amelioration of the hard lot of the lapsed and lost. These I wilI 
,velcome to the service, 
It may be that you cannot deliver an open-air address, or conduct 
an indoor meeting. Public labour for souls has hitherto been outside 
'your practice. In the Lord's vineyard, ho\vever, are many labourers, 
and all are not needed to do the same thing. If you have a practical 
acquaintance with any of the varied operations of which I have 
spoken in this book; if you are familiar witn agriculture, understand 
the building trade, or have a practical kno\vledge of almost any forn1 
'Ûf manufacture, there is a place for you. 
We cannot offer you great pay, social position, or any glitter and 
tinsel of man's glory; in fact, we can promise little more than rations, 
plenty of hard work, and probably no little of worldly scorn; but if 
'Ûn the ,vhole you believe you can in no other way help your Lord so 
well and bless humanity so much, you will brave the opposition of 
friends, abandon earthly prospects, trample pride under foot, and 
come out and foIl 0\\' Him in tlzis New Crusade. 
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'1'0 you who believe in the remedy here proposed, and thc 
soundness of these plans, and have the ability to assist TI1e, I no\\" 
confidently appeal for practical evidence of the faith that is in you. 
'[he responsibility is no longer mine alone. It is yours as much as 
mine. It is yours even more than mine if you withhold the means by 
\vhich I may carry out the Scheme. I givc \vhat I have. If you 
gi\'c \vhat you have the \vork will be done. If it is not done, and 
the dark river of \vretchedness ro11s on, as ,vide and deep as ever, 
the consequences will lie at the door of him ,vho holds back. 
I am only one man among my fello\vs, the same as you. The 
obligation to care for these lost and perishing n1uJtitudes does not 
rest on me any more than it does on you. To 111e has been given 
the idea, but to you the means by \vhich it Inay be realised. The 
Plan has now been published to the \vor1d; it is for you to say 
\vhether it is to remain barren, or \vhether it is to bear fruit in 
unnumbered blessings to all the children of n1en. 
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THE SAL V
\ TIOX AR:\IY: 
\ SKETCH. 


BY AX OFFICER OF SEYEXTEEX YEARS' STA:-JDI:-\G. 


URat is thi' Salvatio1l Arm)'? 
It is an Organisc.ltion existing to effect a radical revolution In the spiritual' 
condition of the enormous majority of the people of all lands. Its aim is to 
produce a change not only in the opinions, feelings, and principles of these vast 
populations, but to alter the whole course of their lives, so that instead of 
:spending their time in fri\.olity and pleasure-sceking, if not in the gros
est forms 
.of vice, tlwy shall spend it in the sen.ice of their generation and in the \\'orship 
of God. So far it has mainly operated in professedly Christian countries, where 
thc overwhelming majority of the people ha\'c cea...;ed, publicly, at any rate, to 
worship Jesus Christ, or to submit the:nsdn's in any way to His authority. Tn 
what extent has the 
\rmy succeeded ':, 
Its flag is now flying in 3
 countries or colonies, \\"here, l
nder the leader- 
ship of nearly IO,O
)J men and \\'Olnen. whose lives are entirely gi\'C'n up to tht">> 
work, it is holding some 49,8.:>0 religious meetings en:'ry week. attC'nded by 
millions of persons, who ten years ago would ha\'e laughed at the idea of pray- 
ing. And these operations are but the m(-'ans for further extension, as will be 
'Seen, (-'
pecially \\"hC'n it is reml'l11bered that the Army ha
 its '27 weekly ne\\"
- 
papers, of \d1Ìch no lcss than 3I,000,()(X) copies are sold in the stn'ets, pubJic- 
house
, and popular resorts of the godlcss majority. From its. ranks it i
 
therefore certain that an {'vcr-increasing multitude of men and women must 
(
ventually be won. 
That an this has not amounteJ to th n creation ot a m{'fl' pa:-;sing gust of 
feeling, may best be d(-'mOl)..;trated perhaps from the fact that th(-' 
\rmy has 
accumulated nu less than [775,003 worth of property, pays rentals amount- 
ing to [220,000 per annum for its meeting places, and has a total income from 
all sourc(-'s of three-quarters of a miJliol1 per annum. 

ow consiùer from whence all this has 
prung. 
It is only twenty-fivC' years 
incC' the author of this \"()lump 
tuod a
)s()llltely 
alone in the East of London, tu endeayour to Christiani
e its irf( JiJiOllS 
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multitudes, without the remotest conception in his own mind of the possibility 
of any snch Organisation being created. 
Consider, moreover, through what opposition the Sah"ation Army has ever 
had to make its way. 
In each country it has to face uni,"ersal prejudice, distrust, and contempt, and 
often stronger antipathy still. This opposition has generally found expression 
in systematic, Governmental, and Police restrictiun, fullowed in too many cases 
by imprisonment, and by the condemnatory outpourings of Bishops, Clergy, 
Pressmen and others, naturally followed in too many instances by the oaths. 
and curses, the blo,,"s and insults of the populace. Through all this, in country 
after country, the Army makes its ,\ray to thf' position of universal respect, 
that respect, at any rate, \\rhich is sho\\11 to those who have conquered. 
And of what Inaterial has this conquering host been made? 
'Vherever the Army goes it gathers into its meetings, In the first instance', a 
crowd of the most debased, brutal, blasphemous elements that can be found 
,,"ho, if permitted, interrupt the services, and if they see the slightest sign of 
police tolf'rance for their Inisconduct, frequently fall upon the Army officers or 
their property with violence. Yet a couple of Officers face such an audience 
,,-ith the absolute certainty of recruiting out of it an Army Corps. l\fany 
thousands of those ,vhu are no\v most prominent in the ranks of the Army 
never kne\," what it was to pray before they attended its services; and large 
numbers of them had settled into a profound conviction that everything 
connected with religion "ras utterly false. It is out of such material that God 
has constructed what is admitted to be one at the most fervid bodies of 
believers ever seen on the face of the earth. 
l\lany persons in looking at the progress of the Army have sho\\"n a strange 
"rant of discernment in talking and writing as though all this had been done in a 
Jnost haphazard fashion, or as though an individual could by the mere effort of 
his will produce such changes in the lives of others as he chose. The slightest 
reflection will be sufficient we are sure to convince any impartial individual that 
the gigantic results attained by the Salvation Army could only be reached by 
steady unaltering processes adapted to this end. And ,,"hat are the processes 
hy which this great Army has been made? 
I. The foundation of all the Army's success, looked at apart from its divine 
source of strength, is its continued direct attack upon those ,vhom it seeks to 
bring under the influence of the Gospel. The Salvation Army Officer, instead of 
standing upon some dignified pedestal, to describe the fallen condition of his 
tello\v Inen, in the hope that though far from him, they may thus, by some 
Jnysterious process, come to a better life, goes down into the street, and from 
door to door, and from room to room, lays his hands on those ,vho are spiritually' 
sick, and leads them to the Almighty Healer. In its forms of speech and writing 
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the 
\rmy constantly exhibits this same characteristic. lnstead of propounùing 
religious theorie::, or pretending to teach a system of theology, it speaks much 
.after the fashion of the old Prophet or 
\postle, to each individual, about his or 
her sin anù duty, thus bringing to bear upon each heart and conscience the 
light anù power from heaven, by which alone the world can be transformed. 
2. And step by step, along with this human contact goes unmistakably 
something that is not human. 
The puzzlement and self-contradiction of most critics of the Army springs 
undoubtedly from the fact that they are bound to account for its success without 
admitting that any superhuman puwer attends its ministry, yet day after day, 
.and night after night, the wonùerful facts gu un multiplying, The man who 
last night was drunk in a Londun slum, is to-night standing up for Christ on an 
Army platform. The clever sceptic, whu a few weeks ago was interrupting the 
speakers in Berlin, and pouring contempt upon' their claims to a personal 
knowledge of the unseen Saviour, is h)-day as thurough a believer as any of 
them. The poor girl, lost to shame and hope, who a Inunth ago was an out- 
cast of Paris, is to-day a mudest devoted follower of Christ, working in a 
humble situatiun. Tu those who admit we are right in saying .. this is 
the Lord's doing," all is simple enough, and our certainty that the dregs 
Qf Society can become its ornaments requires no further explanation. 
3. 
\Il these mudern miracles would, however, ha\'e been comparatively useless 
but for the Army's system uf utilising the gifts and energy of our converts to the 
uttenrost. Suppose that without any claim to Divine power the Army had 
succeeded in raising. up tens of thousands of persons, formerly unknown and 
unseen in the community, and made them into Singers, Speakers, 
lusicians, and 
Orderlies, that would surely in itself have been a remarkable fact. But not only 
Jlave these engaged in various labours forthe benefit of the community. They have 
been fìlled with a burning ambition to attain the highest possible degree of useful- 
ness. ;\0 one can wonder that we expect to see the same prucess carried on suc- 
cessfully amongst our new friends of the Casual \Yard and the Slum. And if the 
.. \rmy has been able to accomplish all this utilisation of human talents for the 
highest purposes, in spite ûf an almost universally prevailing contrary practice 
amongst the Churches, what may not its Social \Ying be expected to du, with 
the example of the .Army before it .? 
4. The maintenance of all this sy
tem has, of course, heen largely due to 
the unqualified acceptance of military government and discipline. But for thi
, 
,,'e cannot b(
 blind to the fact that e,'en in our own ranks difficulties would 
every day arise as to the exaltation to front seats of those who were formerly 
pcrsccut,)rs and injurious. The old feeling which would have kept Paul 
suspected, In the background, after his converSIon IS, unfortunately, 
3 part ot the conservative groundwork of human nature that con- 
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tinues tu exist e\-erywher(", and which has to be overcome by rigid dis- 
cipline in order to secure that everywhere and always, the new convert should 
be made the most of for Christ. Bnt our .Army system is a greclt in(lis- 
pÙtable fact, so much su that our enemies sometimes reproach us with it. That 
it should be possible to create an Army Organisation, and to secure faithful 
execution of duty daily is indeed a wonder, but a wonder accomplished, just as 
cumpletely amongst the Republicans uf .America and France, as amongst the 
tnilitarily trained Germans, or th(" subjects of the British monarchy, It is 
notorious that we can send an officer from London, p()ssessed of no extra- 
ordinary ability, to take command uf any corps in the world, with a certainty 
that he will find soldiers eager to do his bidding, and without a thought 
of disputing his commands, so long as he continues faithful to the orders and 
regulations under which his men are enlisted. 
5. But those sho\\. a curious ignorance who set down our successes to this 
discipline, as though it were something of the prison order, although enforced 
,,-ithout any of the power lying either behind the prison warder ur the Ca_t holic 
priest. On thp contrary, whercver the discipline of the .Army has been 
{>ndangered, and its regular success for a time interrupted, it has been through 
an attempt to enforce it without enough of that joyous, cheerful spirit of loV('Þ 
\\"hich is its main spring, K obody can become acquainted \\'ith our soldiers in 
any land, \vithout being almost immediately struck with their extràordinary 
gladness, and this joy is in itself one of the most infectious and influent iaY 
elements of the .Army's success. nut if this he so, amid the comparatin:']y wcll 
to do, judge of what its results are likely to be amongst the poorest and most 
,,-retched! Tn those \\rho hav(' ncver known bright days, the mere sight of a 
happy face is as it ,,'ere a revelation anù inspiration in one. 
6. But the Army's success does not come with magical rapidity; it depcnùs, 
like that of all real work, upon infinite perseverance. 
To say nothing of the perseverance of the Officer who has made the savil
g ot 
men his life work, and who, uccupied and absorbed with this great pursuit, may" 
naturally enough be expected to remain faithful, there are multitudcs of our 
Soldiers who, after a hard day's toil for their daily bread, have but a few hours of 
leisure, but dcvote it ungrudgingly to the service of the \V' ar. Again and again, 
"'hen the remains of some Soldier are laid to rest, amid the almost univer
a' 
respect of a town, which once knew him on]yas an evil-doer, \\'e hear it said tl:at 
this man, .since the date of his con\.crsion, from five to ten years ago, has seldom 
been absent from his post, and never without good reason for it. His duty may 
have been comparatively insignificant, "only a door-keeper," "only a Hãr C1J' 
seller," yet Sunday after Sunday, evening after evening, he 'would be present, no 
rnatter who the commanding officer might be, to do his part, bearing with the un- 
I"uly, breathing hope into the distressed, and sho\\ring Ul1\vavering faithfulness to all.. 
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The continuance uf these processcs of mercy depends largely upon leader- 
ship, and the creation and maintenance of this leadership has bcen one of the 
marvels of thc Muvcment. 'V(' havc men to-day looked up to and reverenced 
over wide arca
 of country, arousing multitudes to the most devoted service, 
whu a few years ago were champiuns of iniquity, notorious in nearly every form 
of \"ice, and some of them ringleaders in violent opposition to thc _\rmy. 'Y c 
hd\"e a right to believe that on the samc lincs God is going to raise up just 
such leaders without measure and without end. 
Beneath, behind, and pervading all the successes of the Sah"ation Army is a 
force against which thc world may sneer, but without which the world's 
Iniseries cannot be remo\"cd, the force of that Divine lo,"e which breathed on 
Cah"ary, and which God is able to communicate by His spirit to human 
hearts to-day. 
It is pitiful to see intelligent men attemptil.lg to account, without th(. 
admission of this great fact, for the self-sacrifice and success of Salvation 
Officers and Soldiers. If those who wish to understand the Army would only 
take the trouble to spend as much as twenty-four hours with its peopl<" 
how different in almost en."ry instance would he the conclusions arri\"ed at. 
Half-an-hour spent in the rooms inhabited by many of our officers woull 
be sufficient to convince, even a well-to-do working man, that life couLl 
not be lived happily in such circumstances without some superhuman power, 
which alike sllstains and gladdens the soul, altogether independently of earthly 
surroundings. 
The Scheme that has been propounded in this \"olume would, we are quit
 
satisfied, have no chance of success were it not for the fact that wc have such a 
\"'ast supply of men and \\"omeÌl who, through the love of Christ ruling in their 
hearts, are prepared tv look upon a life of self-sacrificing effort for the benefit 
of the \.ilest and roughest as the highest of privileges. \Vith such a force at 
command, we dare to say that the accomplishment of this stupendous under- 
taking is a foregone conclusion, if the material assistance which the Army does 
not possess is forthcoming. 
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Temporary Headquarters- 
36, UPPER THA:\IES STREET, LO:'\Do
, E.C. 
OBJECTS.- The bringing together of employers and ,vorkers for their mutual 
ad,"antage. l\iaking known the ""ants of each to each by pro,-iding a ready 
Inethod of communication. 
PLA
 OF OPERATIO
,- The opening of a Central Registry Office, which for 
the present ,,-ill be located at the abo,-e address, and where registers will be 
kept free of charge wherein the wants of both employers and workers will be 
recorded, the registers being open for consultation by all interested. 
Public \Vaiting Rooms (for male and female), to which the unemployed may 
come for the purpose of scanning the newspapers, the insertion of advertise- 
ments for employment in all ne,vspapers at lowest rates. \Vriting tables, &c., 
provided for their use to enable them to write applications for situations or 
\\.ork. The receiving of letters (replies to applications for employment) for 
unemployed workers. 
The \Vaiting Rooms will also act as Houses-of-Call, where employers can 
1neet and enter into engagements with \Vurkers of all kinds, by appointment or 
otherwise, thus doing away with the snare that awaits many of the unemployed, 
\\"ho have no place to wait other than the Public House, which at present is 
almost the only" house-of-call " for Out-of-\York men. 
By making known to the public generally the .vants of the unemployed by 
Jncans of advertisements, by circulars, and direct application to employers, the 
issue of labour statistics with information as to the number of un('mployed \\yho 
are anxious for work, the yarious trades and occupations they represent, &c., &c. 
The upening of branches of the Labour Bureau as fast as funds and 
opportunities permit, in all the large to\vns and centres of industry throughout 
Great Britain. 
In connection with the Labour Bureau, we propose to deal with both skilled 
and unskilled \vorkers, amongst the latter forming such agencies as I. Sandwich ., 
]3oard 1\1en's Society, :Sh<J.e .Bla:k, Carpet Beating, \Vhite-washing, \Vindo\v 
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Cleaning, \Vood Chopping, and other Brigades, all of which will, with many 
others, be put into operation as far as the assistance of the public (in the shape 
of applying for workers of all kinds) will afford us the opportunity. 
A Domestic Servants' Agency will also be a branch of the Bureau, and a 
Home For Domestic Servants out of situation is also in contemplation. In this 

nd other matters funds alone are required to commence operations. 
All communications, donations, etc., should be addressed as above, marked 
..' Labour Bureau," etc. 
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CENTRAL LABOUI
 BlJR.El\U. 


LOCAL AGENTS ,,\KD CORRESPOXDEXTS' DEPART:\IEXT. 


Dear Comrade, - The enclosed letter, which has been sent to our Officers. 
throughout the Field, will explain the object "'e have in view. Your name has 
been suggested to us as one whose heart is thoroughly in sympathy with any" 
effort on bchalf of poor suffering humanity. \Ye are anxious to ha'"c in con- 
nection with each of our Corps, and in every locality throughout the Kingdum, 
some sympathetic, leyel-headed comrade, acting as our Agent or local Corres- 
pondent, to whum we could refer at all times for reliable information, and who 
\,'ould take it as work of love to regularly communicate useful information 
respecting the social condition of things generally in their neighbourhood. 
Kindly reI-lr, gi,"ing us your vie\\"s and feelings on the subject as soon as. 
possible, as we are anxious to organise at once. The first business on hand is 
for us to get informatiun of those out of "
york and employers requiring 
\\'orkers, su that we can place them upon our registers, and make known the 
,,'ants both of employers and employés. 
\Ve shall be glad of a commutlication from you, gi,"ing us some facts as to' 
the condition of things in your locality, or any ideas or suggestions you ,,'ould 
like to give, calculated to help us in connection ,,"ith this good work. 
I may say that the Social \Ving not only comprehends the labour question, 
but also prison rescue and other branches of Sah"ation work, dealing ,,"ith 
broken-down humanity generally, so that you can see what a great blessing YOlJ 
may be to the work of God by co-operating with us. 
Believe me to be, 
Yours affectionately for the Suffering and Lost, etc. 
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LO('AL ..\GEXTS .\XI> C()RRESJ>O
nEXTS' DEP..\HT:\1 EXT. 


PROPOSITIOX FOR :LOC \L AGE:'\T, CORHESPOXDE
T, ETC. 


Kame 


Adù ress 


Occupation 


If a Solùit'r, what Corp
 '; 


If not a Soldier, what Denomination I! 


If spoken to on the snhject, what rerly they han.' made? 


Signed 


Curr s -- 


Date 


18 9 . 


Kindly return this as soon as possible, and we will thf'l1 place oursehTs in 
communication with the Comrade you propose for this position. 
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TO E:\IPLOYERS OF LAnGOR. 


\Y c beg to bring to your notice the fact that the Salvation Army has 
.opened at the above address (in conncction with the Social Reform \Ving), 
.a Labour Bureau for the Registration of the "'ants of all classes of Labour, for 
both employer and cmployé in London and throughout the Kingdom, our 
.object being to place in communication with each other, for mutual advantage, 
.those \vho want workers and those \dl0 want work. 
&\rrangements have been maùe at the above address for waiting rooms, \vhere 
employers ,"'an see uIH.
mployeù men and women, and where the latter may have 
,accommodation to write letters, see the advertisements in the papers, &c., &c. 
If you are in want of workers of any kind, \,'ill you kindly fill up the enclosed 
for111 and return it to us? \Ve "'ill then have the particulars entered up, and 
endeavour to have YOllr wants supplied, All applications, I need hardly assure 
)'OU, will have our best attention, whether they refer to \\'ork:of a permanent or 
temporary character. 
\Ye shall also be glad, through the information office of Labour Department, 
1:0 gh"c you any further information as to our plans, &c., or an Officer will wait 
upon you to receive instructions for the supply of \Vorkers, if requested. 
As no charge will be made for registration of either the wants of employers 

)r the wants of the unemployed, it will be ob,'ious that a considerable outlay 
will be nect-"ssary to sllstain these operations in active usefulness, and that 
thereforè financial help wjll be greatly neeùed. 
\Ye shall gratefully receive donations, from the smallest coin up, to help to cover 
the cost of working this department. \Ve think it right to say that only in 
special cases shall we feel at liberty to give personal recommendations. This, 
howe,"er, ".ill no doubt be understood, seeing that \\.e shall have to deal with 
,-cry large numbers who are total strangers to us. 
Please address all communications or donations as above, marked" Central 
Labour Bureau," etc. 
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\VE PROPOSE TO EXTER t:PON A CRt:SADE .AGAI:\ST 
"S'YEATIXG." 'YILL YOU HELP t:S'! 


Dear Sir,-In connection with the Social Reform 'Ving a Central Labour 
Bureau has been opened, one department uf \\ hich \vill dcal especial1y with 
that class of labour termed" unskilled," from amongst whom arc drawn BOARD- 
MEI'i, :.\lESSENGERS, BILL DISTRIBUTORS, CIRCLLAR ..\DDRESSERS, 'YIXDo\\r 
CLEA!'\ERS, 'VHITE-\\'ASHERS, CARPET BEATERS, &c., &c. 
It is very important that work gi\'en to these workers and others not cnumer- 
ated, should be taxed as little as possible by the Contractor, or those who act 
between the employer and the worker. 
In all our operations in this capacity we do not propose to make profit out of 
those we benefit; paying over the whole amount recei\-ed, less say one half- 
penny in the shilling, or some 
llch small sum which will go towards the 
expense of pro\-iding boards for II sandwich" boardmen, the hire of barrows, 
purchase of necessary tools, &c., &c. 
'Ye arc very anxious to help that most needy class, the II boardmen," many of 
whom are" sweated" out of their miserable earnings; recei\'ing often as low as- 
O1te slli/lillg for a da)"s toil. 
'YE APPEAL TO ALL WHO SYl\IPATIlISE \\ïTH SL'FFERI
G HL'l\IAXITY, 
especially Religious and Philanthropic indi\'iduals and Societies, to assist us in 
our efforts, by placing orders for the supply of Boardmen, :\Iesscngers, BiJI- 
distributors, '\ïndow-cleaners and other kinds of labour in our hands. Our 
charge for I, boardmen" will be 2S. 2d., including boards, the placing and propel 
supervision of the men, &c. Two shillings, at least, will go direct to the men; 
most of the hirers of boardmen pay this, and some eyen more, but often not 
more than one-half reaches the men. 
\Ve shall be glad to forward you further information of our plans, or will send 
a representati\'e to further explain, or to take orders, on recei,-ing notice from 
you to that effect. 


Believe me to be, 
Yours faithfulIy, etc. 
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CEXTRAL LAnoeR DUREAC. 


TO THE CXE
lPLOYED.---:\lALE AND FE:\lALE. 


.YVTICE. 


.\ Free Registry, for all kinds of unemployed lahour, has been opened at the 
:a hI ),'e address. 
If you want work. call and make your
elf and your wants knon-n. 
Enter your name and address and wants on tl1(' Registers, or fiB up fornl 
below, and hand it in at above address. 
Look o\,('r the ach'ertising pagf's of the rapers prodded. Tables with pf'I1S 
:a11(} ink are pnn-ided for you to write for situations. 
If you live at a distance, fiB up this form gi\'ing all rarticulars. or references, 
.anll forward to Commissioner Smith, care of the Labour Bureau, 


::\ame 



\'ldress 


:Kind of work wanted 


,Ya6es you ask 



THE LABOUR BUREAU. 


xv;; 


Xame. 


Age. 


-1- 


During past 10 years have you 
had regular employment '! 


H ow long for '! 


-i- 


\Yhat kind of work? 


\ Yhat work can you do ? 


'Vhat han' you worked at at 
odd times '
 


I low much did yoU parn when 
regularly empÍoyed '! 


How much did V011 t'arn when 
irregularly em
ployed ? 


An' yon married'! 


Is wife li,'ing? 


1 low many chilùr('n and ages? 


11 YOII \\"eft
 pm on a Farm to 
work at anything you could 
do, and wen' supplied with 
tood, lodging, and dotheo;;, 
with a view to gptting yon 
on nmr If'd. would "011 do 
;aJJ 
:ou could ': - 



HO\V BEGGARY 'VAS ABOLISHED IX BAVARL\ BY COUXT 
RUl\lFORD. 


Count Run1ford was an American officer who sel"\'ed with considerable- 
distinction in the Re,'olutionary 'Yar in that counh}., and afterwards settled in 
England. From thence he ,vent to Bavaria, where he was promoted to the- 
chief command of its army, and also '\"as energetically employcd in the Civil 
Go,.ernment. Da,"aria at this time literally swarmed ,\'ith beggars, who were- 
not only an eyesore and discredit to the nation, but a positi,'e injury to the- 
State. The Count resolved upon the extinction of this miserable profession. 
and the following extracts from his '\Titings describe the n1ethod by which he- 
accomplished it :- 
"Bavaria, by the neglect of the Go,"ernmcnt, and the abuse of the kindness, 
and charity of its amiable people, had become infested ,vith beggars, with whom 
mingled ,'agabonds and thievcs. Tllf'Y were to the hody politic what parasites; 
and vermin are to people and dwellings-brecding by the same lazy neglect." 
-(Page 14,) 


" In Ba,'aria there were la'\"s ,,-hich made pronSlOn for the poor, but they 
suffered them to fall into neglect. Beggary had become general." 
-(Page 15.) 


" In short," says Count Rumford, "these detestable ,'ermin swarmed e,.ery- 
\\.here; and not only their impudence and clamorous importunity were bound- 
less, but they had recourse to the 1110St diabolical arts and the most horrid crimes. 
in the prosecution of their infamous trade. They exposed and tortured their' 
own children, and those they stole for the purpose, to extort contributions from 
the charitable." -(Page 1 5.) 


"In the large towns beggal}? was an organised imposture, with a sort of 
government and police of its own. Each beggar had his beat, with orderly 
successions and promotions, as \vith other governments. There were battles to 
decide conflicting claims, and a good beat ,vas not un frequently a marriage 
portion or a thumping legacy." -(Page 16.) 
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" He saw that it was not enough to forbid beggary by law or to punish it by 
imprisonment. The beggars cared for neither. The energetic Yankee States- 
man attacked the question as he did problems in physical science. He studied 
beggary and beggars. How would he deal with one indi,"iùual beggar? Send 
him for a month to prison to beg again as soon as he came out? That is no 
remedy. The evident course was to forbid him to beg, but at the same time to 
give him the opportunity to labor; to teach him to work, to encourage him to 
honest industry. And the wise ruler sets himself to provide food, comfort, and 
work for every beggar and vagabond in Ba,"aria, and did it." 


-(Page 17.) 


" Count Rumford, wise and just, sets himself to reform the whole class of 
bcggars and vagabonds, and con\"ert them into useful citizens, even those who 
had sunk into vice and crime. 
" I 'Vhat,' he asked himself, I is, after the necessa
ies of life, the first condition 
of comfort?' Cleanliness, which animals and insects prize, which in man affects 
his moral character, and which is akin to godliness. The idea that the soul is 
defiled and depraved by what is unclean has long pre,"ailed in all ages. Virtue 
never dwelt long with filth. Our bodies are at war \\"ith everything that defiles 
them. 
" His first step, after a thorough study and consideration of the subject, was 
to provide in l\Illnich, and at all necessary points, large, airy, and e\"en elegant 
Houses of Industry, and store them with the tools and materials of such manu- 
factures as were most needed, and would be most useful. Each house was 
provided with a large dining-room and a cooking apparatus sufficient to furnish 
an economical dinner to every worker. Teachers were engaged fur each kind 
of labour. 'Varmth, light, comfort, neatness, and order, in and around these 
huuses, made them attracti\"e. The dinner e\'ery day was gratis, pro\"ided at 
first by the Go\"enunent, later by the contributions of the citizens. Bakers 
brought stale bread; butchers, refuse meat; citizens, their broken victuals-all 
rejoicing in being freed from the nuisance of beggary. The teachers of handi- 
crafts were provided by the Government. And while all this was free, every- 
one \\"as paid the full value for his labour. You shall not beg; but here is com- 
fort, food, work, pay. There was no ill-usage, no harsh language; in five years 
not a blow was given c,"en to a child by his instructor. 
"'Yhen the preparations for this great experiment had been silently completed, 
the army-the right arm of the governing power, which had been prepared for 
the work by its own thorough reformation-was called into action in aid of the 
police and the civil magistrates. Regiments of ca\"alry were so disposed as to 
furnish every town with a detachment, with patrols on every high\\"ay, and squads 
in the villages, keeping the strictest order and discipline, paying the utmost 
deference to the civil authorities, and avoiding all offence to the people; 
U 
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instructed when the order was given to arrest e\'ery beggar, \'agrant, and deserter, 
and bring them before the magistrates. This military police cost nothing extra 
to the country beyond a few cantonments, and this expense to the ,,"hole country 
\vas less than L3,000 a-year. 
"The 1st of January, I 79o-Ne,,' Year's Day, from time immemorial the 
beggars' holiday, when they swarmed in the streets, expecting everyone to 
give-the commissioned and non-commissioned officers of three regiments of 
infantry ,vere distributed early in the morning at different points of l\Iunich to 
\vait for orders. Lieutenant-General Count Rumford assembled at his residence 
the chief officers of the army and principal Inagistrates of the city, and com- 
municated to them his plans for the campaign. Then, dressed in the uniform 
of his rank, \vith his orders and decorations glittering on his breast, setting an 
example to the humblest soldier, he led them into the street, and had scarcely 
reached it before a beggar approached, \vished him a ' Happy Ne\v Year,' and 
\vaited for the expected alms. ' I went up to him,' says Count Rumford, 'and 
laying my hand gently on his shoulder, told him that henceforth begging would 
not be permitted in l\lunich; that if he was in need, assistance would be given 
him; and if detected begging again, he ,,"ould be severely punished.' He was 
then sent to the Town Hall, his nanle and residence inscribed upon the register, 
and he was directed to repair to the l\1ilitary House of Industry next morning, 
"'here he would find dinner, work, and wages. Every' officer, e\'ery magistrate, 
every soldier, follo\ved the example set them; e\'ery beggar \vas arrested, and in 
one day a stop was put to beggary in Bavaria, It was banished out of the kingdom. 
"And no\\' let us see what was the progress and success of this experiment. 
It seemed a risk to trust the ra\v materials of industry-,vool, flax, hemp, 
etc,-to the hands of common beggars; to render a debauched and depraved 
class orderly and useful, ,vas an arduous enterprise. Of course the greater 
number made bad work at the beginning. For months they cost more than 
they came to. They spoiled more horns than they made spoons. Employed 
first in the coarser and ruder manufactures, they were advanced as they im- 
proved, and \\'ere for some time paid more than they earned-paid to encourage 
good "'ill, effort, and perseverance. These were worth any sum. The poor 
people saw that they "'ere treated \\'ith more than justice-,vith kindness. It 
,vas very evident that it ,vas all for their good. At first there was confusion, 
but no insubordination. They were a,vkward, but not insensible to ldndness. 
The aged, the ,,'eak, and the children ,vere put to the easiest tasks. The 
younger children were paid simply to look on until they begged to join in the 
\york, which seemed to them like play. Everything around them was 
made clean, quiet, orderly, and pleasant. Li\'ing at their own homes, they 
came at a fixed hour in the morning. They had at noon a hot, nourishing dinner 
of soup and bread. Pro\'isions ,vere either contributed or bought wholesale, and 
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the economies of cookery \vere carried to the last point of perfection. Connt 
Rumford had so planned the cooking apparatus that three women cooked a 
dinner for one thousand per.5ons at a cost, though ,vood was used, of 4
d. for 
fuel; and the entire cost of the dinner for 1,200 was only [I 7s. 6
d., or about 
one-third of a penny for each person! Perfect order was kept-at work, at 
meals, and everywhere. .As soon as a company took its place at table, the food 
haying been previously served, all repeated a short prayer. ' Perhaps,' says 
Count Rumford, 'I ought to ask pardon for mentioning so old-fashioned a 
custom, but I own I am old-fashioned enough myself to like such things: 
" These poor people were generously paid for their labour, but something more 
than cash payment was necessary, There ,yas needed the feeling of emulation, 
the desire to excel, the sense of honour, the love of glory. X ot only pay, but 
rewards, prizes, distinctions, were given to the more desen"ing. Peculiar care 
was taken with the children. They were first p
id simply for being present, . 
idle lookers-on, until they begged with tears to be allowed to work. 'How 
sweet those tears ,,'ere to me,' says Count Rumforù, i can easily be imagined.' 
Certain hours were spent by them in a school, for which teachers were 
provided. 
"The effect of these measures ""as '"ery remarkable. Awkward as the people 
'\"ere, they\\"ere not stupid, and learned to work with unexpected rapidity. l\Iore 
wonderful was the change in their manners, appearances and the very expres- 
sion of their countenances. Cheerfulness and gratitude replaced the gloom of 
misery and the sullenness of despair. Their hearts ,verc softened; they were 
most grateful to their benefactOl r themselves, still more for their children. 
These worked ,,"ith their parents, forming little industrial groups, whose affec- 
tion excited the interest of every visitor. Parents were happy in the industry 
and gro,,"ing intelligence of their children, and the children ,,-ere proud of their 
own achievements. 
" The great experiment was a complete and triumphant success. 'Yhen Count 
Rumford wrote his account of it, it had been fi\"c years in operation; it was, 
financially, a paying speculation, and had not only banished beggary, but had 
"Tought an entire change in the manners, habits, and very appearance of the 
most abandoned and degraded people in the kingdom." 
--(" Count Rumford," pages 18-2-t.) 


" Are the poor ungrateful? Count Rumford did not find them so. \Yhen, 
from the exhaustion of his great labours, he fell dangerously ill, these poor 
people whom he had rescued from lives of shame and misery, spontaneously 
assembled, formed a procession, and ""ent in a body to the Cathedral t:J offer 
their united prayers for his reco'"eIT. 'Vhen he was absent in I taly, and 
supposed to be dangerously ill in Naples, they set apart a certain time e\"ery 
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day, after \volk hours, to pray for their benefactor. After an absence of fifteen 
months, Count Rumford returned \"ith rene\\'ed health to :\Iunich-a city \\'hele 
there \"as work for everyone, and not one person \\'hose wants "'ere not provided 
for. 'Yhen he \'isited the military \\'orkhouse, the reception given him by these 
poor people dre\v tears from the eyes of all present. A fe\v days after he 
entertained eighteen hundred of them in the English garden- a festival at which 
30,000 of the citizens of l\Iunich assisted." 


(" Count Rumford, pages 24-25,) 



THE CO-OPERATIVE EXPERI:.\IE
T AT RALAHIXE, 


"The outrages of the '\Vhitefeet,' 'Lady Clare Boys,' and 'Tcrry Alts' 
(labourers) far exceeded those of recent occurrence; yet no remedy but force 
was attemptcd, except by one Irish landlord, :\Ir. John Scott Vandeleur, of 
Ralahine, county Clare, late high sheriff of his county. Early in 1831 his family 
had been obliged to take flight, in charge of an armed police force, and his 
steward had been murdered by one of the labourers, having been chosen by lot 
at a meeting held to decide who should perpetrate the deed. :\Ir. Vandeleur 
came to England to seek someone who would aid him in organising the 
labourers into an agricultural and manufacturing association, to be conducted 
on co-operative principles
 and he was recommended to ::.\Ir. Craig, who, at great 
sacrifice of his position and prospects, consented to give his services. 
" Noone but a man of rare zeal and courage would have attempted so 
apparently hopeless a task as that \d1Îch l\Ir. Craig undertook. Both the men 
whom he had to manage-the Terry AIts who had murdered their master's 
steward-and their surroundings \vere as little calculated to giyc confidence in 
the success of the scheme as they well could be. The men spokc generally the 
Irish language, which :\Ir. Craig did not understand, and they looked upon him 
with suspicion as one sent to worm out of them the secret of the murder 
recently committed. He was consequently treated with coldness, and worse 
than that. On one occasio
 the outline of his grave \yas cut out of the pasture 
near his dwelling, and he carried his life in his hand. After a time, however, he 
won the confidence of these men, rendered savage as they had been by 
ill-treatment. 
.. The farm was let by :\Ir. Vandeleur at a fixed rent, to be paid in fixed 
quantities of farm produce, which, at the prices ruling in 1830-31, would bring 
in [,C)OO, which included interest on buildings, machinery, and live stock 
provided by 1\lr. Vandeleur. The rent alone was [,700. A::; the farm consisted 
of 618 acres, only 268 of which were under tillage, this rent "'as a very high 
une-a fact which was acknowledged by the landlord. An profits after payment 
of rent and interest belonged to the members, divisible at the end of the year if 
desired. They started a co-operati\Oe store to supply themselves with food and 
clothing, and the estate was managed by a committee of the members, who paid 
every male and female member wages for their labour in labour notes which 
""ere exchangeable at the store for goods or cash. Intoxicating drink or tobacco 
were prohibited. The committee each day anottcd each man his duties. The 
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members worked the land partly as kitchen garden and fruit orchards, 
nd 
partly as dairy farm, stall feeding being encouraged and root crops grown for 
the cattle. Pigs, poultry, &c., \vere reared. Wages at the time were only 8d 
per day for men and Sd. for WOlnen, and the members were paid at these rates. 
Yet, as they lived chiefly on potatoes and milk produced on the farm, which, as 
\vell as mutton and pork, \vere sold to them at extremely lo\v prices, they saved 
money or rather notes. Their health and appearance quickly improved, so much 
so that, with disease raging round them, there \vas no case of death or serious 
illness among them \vhile the experiment lasted. The single men lived together 
in a large building, and the families in cottages. Assisted by l\1rs. Craig, the 
secretary carried out the most enlightened system of education for the young, 
those old enough being alternately employed on the fann and in the school. 
Sanitary arrangements \\'ere in a high state of perfection, and physical and 
moral training were most carefully attended to. In respect of these and other 
social arrangements, :Mr. Craig was a man much before his time, and he has 
since made himself a name in connection \vith their application in various parts 
of the country. 
u?-,he 'New System,' as the Ralahine experiment \Vas called, though at first 
regarded with suspicion and derision, quickly gained fa\'our in the district, so 
that before long outsiders \\'ere extremely anxious to become members of the 
association. In January, 1832, the community consisted of fifty adults and 
seventeen children. The total number afterwards increased to eighty-one. 
Everything \vas prosperous, and the members of the association were 
not only benefited themselves, but their improvement exercised a 
beneficent influence upon the people in their neighbourhood. It was hoped 
that other landlords \,"ould imitate the excellent example of 1\1r. Vandeleur, 
especially as his experiment \vas one profitable to himself, as ,,'ell as calculated 
to produce peace and contentment in disturbed Ireland. Just \\'hen these hopes 
\vere raised to their highest degree of expectancy, the happy community at 
Ralahine was broken up through the ruin and flight of 1'1r. Vandeleur, who had 
lost his property by gambling. Everything \vas sold off, and the labour notes 
saved by the members would have been worthless had not 1\lr. Craig, with noble 
self-sacrifice, redeemed them out of his own pocket. 
"vVe have given but a very scanty description of the system pursued at 
Ralahine. The arrangements \\'ere in most respects admirable, and reflected 
the greatest credit upon Mr. Craig as an organiser and administrator. To his 
\visdom, energy, tact, and forbearance the success of his experilnent was in 
great measure due, and it is greatly to be regretted that he was not in a 
position to repeat the attempt under more favourable circulnstances." 
(" History of a Co-operative Farm.") 



CARLYLE O
 THE SOCIAL OBLIG.\TIOXS OF THE X.\TIO
 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS _\GO. 
Inserted at the ear1lest ,'equest of a frielld, wlw'L,uas struck bJ' the coincidence of 
S01Jze ideas, similar to tllOse of this volume, set JOlth so long ago, but as )'ct 
remaÙzÙzg 1tllreaHsed, and which I Ilad neL'er read. 
EXTRACTS FRO)! "PAST AXD PRESEXT." 
".A Prime ::\linister, even here in England, who shaH dare believe the 
heavenly omens, and address himself like a man and hero to the great dumb- 
struggling heart of England, and 
peak out for it, and act out for it, the God's- 
Justice it is writhing to get uttered and perishing for want of-yes, he too will 
see a\\'aken round him, in p(t
sionate, burning, all-defiant loyalty, the heart of 
England, and such a I support' as no Division-List or Parliamentary l\lajority 
was ever yet known to yield a man! Here as there, no\v as then, he who can 
and dare trust the heavenly Immensities, all earthly Localities are subject to 
him. 'Ve will pray for such a man and First-Lord ;-yes, and far better, "re 
will strive and inccssantly make ready, each of us, to be worthy to sen'e and 
second such a First-Lord! 'Y e shall then be as good as sure of his arri,'ing; 
sure of many things, let him arrÏ\"e or not. 
II \Vho can despair of Governments that passes a Soldier's Guard-house, or 
Jneets a red-coated man on the streets? That a body of men could be got 
together to kill other men when you bade them: this, à þrion", does it not seem 
one of the impossiblest things? Yet look, behold it: in the stolidest of 
Do-nothing Governments, that impossibility is a thing done." 
-(Carl,;'[e, II Past and Present," page 2::!3.) 
"Strange, interesting, and yet most mournful to reflect on. 'Vas this, then, 
of all the things mankind had some talent for, the one thing important to learn 
well, and bring to perfection; this of successfully killing one another? Truly, 
you have learned it well, and carried the business to a high perfection. It is 
incalculable "'hat, by arranging, commanding, and regimenting you can make of 
men. These thousand straight-standing, firm-set individuals, who shoulder 
arms, who march, wheel, advance, retreat; and are, for your behoof a magazine 
charged with fiery death, in the most perfect condition of potential acti\'ity. 
Few months ago, tiH the persuasi\"e sergeant came, what ""cre they? ::\Iultifonn 
ragged losels, runaway apprentices, starved wea\"ers, thievish valets; an entirely 
broken population, fast tending to\\'ards the treadmill. But the persuasive 
sergeant came, by tap of drum enlisted, or formed lists of them, took heartily 
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to drilling them; and he and you ha\'e made theln this! 1\10st potent 
effectual for all work \,'hatsoe\'er, is ,vise planning, firm, combining, and 
commanding among men. Let no lnan despair of Governments who look on 
these t\yO sentries at the Horse Guards and our United Service clubs. I could 
conceive an Emigration Service, a Teaching Service, considerable ,"arieties of 
Cnited and Separate Services, of the due thousands strong, all effective as this 
Fighting Service is; all doing their work like it-\'Thich \\'ork, much more than 
fighting, is henceforth the necessity of these ne\v ages we are got into! ]\01uch 
lies among us, cOl1\"ulsively, nigh desperately, struggli1lg to be born." 
--{" Past and Present," page 224.) 
u It was \\rell, all this, we kno\\r ; and yet it was not well. Forty soldiers, I am 
told, will disperse the largest Spitalfields mob; forty to ten thousand, that is the 
proportion between dril1ed and undrilled. ::\1 nch there is which cannot yet be 
organised in this \'"orId, but somewhat also which can-somewhat also which 
must. \Yhen one thinks, for example, \\rhat books are become and becoming 
for us, "rhat operati\"e Lancashires are become; what a Fourth Estate and 
innumerable virtualities not yet got to be actualities are become and becoming, 
one sees organislns enough in the dun huge future, and I United Sen"ices 
 
quite other than the redcoat one; and much, e\"en in these years, struggling to 
be born! " -(" Past and Present," page 226. 


"An effecti,'e I Teaching Service,' I do consider that there must be; some 
education secretary, captain-general of teachers, ,yho \\rill actual1y contrive to 
get us ta1fgld. Then again, why should there not be an I Emigration Service,' 
and secretary "rith adjuncts, with funds, forces, idle navy ships, and ever- 
increasing apparatus, in fine an effecti'l/e S)'Ste1Jl of emigration, so that at length 
before our twenty years of respite ended, eyery honest willing workman who 
found England too strait, and the I organisation of labour' not yet sufficiently 
ad,"anced, might find likewise a bridge built to carry him into ne\v ,yestern 
lands, there to I organise' with 11lore elbo\y room some labour for himself? 
There to be a real blessing, raising new corn for us, purchasing ne,," webs and 
hatchets from us; leaving us at least in peace; instead of staying here to be a 
physical-force Chartist, unblessed and no blessing! Is it not scandalous to con- 
sider that a Prime l\Iinister could raise \\'ithin the year, as I have seen it done, a 
hundred and twenty millions sterling to shoot the French; and ""e are stopped 
short for want of the hundredth part of that to keep the English living? The 
bodies of the English living, and the souls of the English living, these two 
, Services,' an Education Senrice and an Emigration Service, these with others, 
\\Till have actually to be organised. 
" A free bridge for emigrants! \Vhy, ,ve should then be 011 a par with America 
itself, the most fa,"oured of all lands that have no government; and we should 
have, besides, so many traditions and mementos of priceless things which 
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America has cast away. \Ve coulù proceed deliberately to 'organise labour not 
doomed to perish unless ""e effected it within year and day every willing 
worker that proved superfluous, finùing a bridge ready for him. This verily will 
havc to be done; the time is big with this, Our little Isle is grown 
too narrow for us; but the wodd is wide enough yet for another six thousand 
years. England's sure markets will be among ne,,' culonies of Englishmen in an 
quarters of the Globe. All men trade \\'ith all men ,,"hen mutually convenient, 
and are even bound to do it by the 
faker of :\len. Our friends of China, who 
guiltily refused to trade in these circumstances-had we not to argue \yith them, 
in cannon-shot at last, and convince them that they ought to trade? · Hostile 
tariffs' will arise to shut us out, and then, again, will fall, to let us in; but the 
sons of England-speakers of the English language, were it nothing more-will 
in all times have the ineradicable predisposition to trade with England. :\Iycale 
\'"as the Pan-Ionian-rendezvous of all the trib
s of Ion-for old Greece; why 
Rhould not London long continue the All Sa.ro11 Home, rendezvous of all the 
, Children of the Harz-Rock,' arrÏ\-ing, in select samples, from the .Antipodes 
and elsewhere, by steam and othef\\"Íse, to the I season' here? \Vhat a future! 
''''ide as the world, if we ha\-e the heart and heroism for it, which, by Hea\"en's 
blessing, we shall. 


" Keep not standing fixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam; 
Head and hand, where'er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home. 
In what land the sun does visit 
Brisk are we, what e'er betide; 
To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide. 
"Fourteen hundred years ago it was a considerable 'Emigration Service,' ne\
er 
doubt it, by much enlistment, discussion, and apparatus that we ourseh"es 
arrived in this remarkable island, and got into our present difficultips among 
others. " -(" Past and Present," pages 228-230.) 
" The main substance of this immense problem of organising labour, and first 
of all of managing the working classes, will, it is very clear, ha\"e to be soh-ed 
by those who stand practically ill the middle of it, by those who themseh"es 
work and preside over work. Of all that can be enacted by any Parliament in 
regard to it, the germs must already lie potentially extant in those two classes 
who are to obey such enactment. A human chaos i1l which there is no light, 
you vainly attempt to irradiate by light shed 011 it; order never can arise there." 
-(" Past and Present," pages 231-32,) 
" Look around you. Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, in confusion, destitu- 
tion ; on the e\.e of fiery wreck and madness. They will not march farther for 
you, on the sixpence a day and supply-and-demand principle: they will not; nor 
ought they; nor can they. Ye shall reduce them to order; begin reducing them 


. 
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to order, to just subordination; noble loyalty In return for noble guidance. 
Their souls are driven nigh mad; let yours be sane and never saner. 
 ot as a 
bewildered be\vildering 1110b, but as a firm regilnented mass, \vith real captains 
over them, \vill these men Inarch any 1110re. All human interests, combined 
human endeavours, and social growth in this world have, at a certain stage of 
their development, required organising; and 'work, the greatest of human 
interests, does not require it. 
II God knows the task ,vill be hard, but no noble task \vas ever easy. This task 
"'ill ,vear away your lives and the lives of your sons and grandsons; but for 
\vhat purpose, if not for tasks like this, were lives given to men? Ye shall 
cease to count your thousand-pound scalps; the noble of you shall cease! Nay, 
the very scalps, as I say, will not long be left, if you count only these. Ye shall 
cease wholly to be barbarous vulturous Choctaws, and become noble European 
nineteenth-century men. Ye shall kno,v that l\lammon, in never such gigs anù 
flunky 'respectabilities' in not the alone God; that of himself he is but a 
devil and even a brute-god. 
" Difficult ? Yes, it will be difficult. The short-fibre cotton; that, too, was 
difficult. The waste-cotton shrub, long useless, disobedient as the thistle by 
the wayside; have ye not conquered it, made it into beautiful bandana \vebs, 
,,,hite ,,'oven shirts for men, bright tinted air garments \vherein flit goddesses? 
Ye have shivered mountains asunder, made the hard iron pliant to you as putty; 
the forest-giants-marsh-jötuns-bear sheaves of golden grain; Ægir--the 
Sea-Demon himself stretches his back for a sleek highway to you, and on 
Firehorses and Windhorses ye career. Ye are most strong. Thor, red-bearded, 
\vith his blue sun-eyes, with his cheery heart and strong thunder-hammer, he 
and you have prevailed. Ye are most strong, ye Sons of icy Kurth, of the far 
East, far marching from your rugged Eastern \Vildernesses, hitherward from the 
gray dawn of Tilne ! Ye are Sons of the Jötllll-land; the land of Difficulties 
Conquered. Difficult ? You must try this thing. Once try it with the under- 
standing that it will and shall have to be done. Try it as you try the paltrier 
thing, making of money! I will bet on you once more, against all ] otiins, 
Tailor-gods, Double-barrelled Law-wards, and Denizens of Chaos whatsoever! " 
-(" Past and Present," pages 236-37.) 
" A question here arises: \Vhether, in some ulterior, perhaps not far-distant 
stage of this 4 Chivalry of Labour,' your 1\laster-Worker may not find it 
possible, and needful, to grant his \V orkers permanent interest in his enter- 
prise and theirs? So that it become, in practical result, \vhat in essential 
act and justice it ever is, a joint enterprise; all men, from the 
Chief l\laster down to the lowest Overseer and Operative, economically 
as \vell as loyally concerned for it? vVhich question I do not answer. 
The ans,ver, here or else far, is perhaps, Yes; and yet one knows the 
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difficulties. Despotism is essential in ITIOst enterprises; I am told they do not 
tolerate' freedom of debate on board a seventy-four. Republican senate and 
þlcbiscite would not answer well in cotton mills. And yet, observe there too, 
Freedom-not nomad's or ape's Freedom, but man's Freedom; this is indis- 
pensable. \Ye must have it, and will have it! To reconcile Despotism with 
Freedom-well, is that such a mystery? Do you not already know the .way ? 
It is to make your Despotism just. Rigorous as Destiny, but just, too, as 
Destiny and its Laws. The Laws of God; all men obey these, and have no 
4 Freedom' at all but in obeying them. The way is already known, part of the 
\vay; and courage and some qualities are needed for walking on it." 
_(" Past and Present," pages 2.p-..}.2.) 


" Not a hay-game is this man's life, but a battle and a march, a warfare with 
principalities and powers. 
 0 idle promenade through fragrant orange-groves 
and green flowery spaces, \\'aited on by the choral :\Iuses and rosy Hours. It 
is a stern pilgrimage through burning sandy solitudes, through regions of thick- 
ribbed ice. He \valks among men, loves men with inexpressible soft pity, as 
they cannot love him, but his soul dwells in solitude in the uttermost parts of 
creation. In green oases by the palm-tree \vells he rests a space, but anon he 
has to journey forward, escorted by the Terrors and the Splendours, the Arch- 
demons and Archangels. All Heaven, all Pandemonium are his escort. The 
stars keen-glancing from the Intensities send tidings to him; the graves, silent 
\\'ith their dead, from the Eternities. Deep calls for him unto Deep." 
-(" Past and Present," page 249.) 
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The Rev. Dr. Barry read a paper at the Catholic Conference on June 30th, 
1890, from which I take the following extracts as illustrative of the rising 
feeling on this subject in the Catholic Church. The Rev. Dr. Barry began 
by defining the proletariat as those ,,'ho ha,'e only one possession-their 
labour. Those who ha,"e no land, and no stake in the land, no house, and no 
home except the fe,v sticks of furniture they significantly call by the name, no 
right to employment, but at the lJ10st a right to poor relief; and who, until the 
last 20 years, had not even a right to be educated unless by the charity of their 
"betters." The class \\'hich, ,,'ithout figure of speech or flights of rhetoric, is 
homeless, landless, propertyless in our chief cities--that I call the proletariat. 
Of the proletariat he declared there ,vere hundreds of thousands growing up 
outside the pale of all churches. 
He continued: For it is frightfully e,"ident that Christianity has not kept pace 
\\rith the population; that it has lagged terribly behind; that, in plain words, 
\\"e ha'"e in our midst a nation of heathens to whom the ideals, the practices, 
and the commandments of religion are things unknown-as little realised in the 
miles on miles of tenement-houses, and the factories \\rhich have produced them, 
as though Christ had never lived or never died. Ho\v could it be otherwise? 
The great mass of men and \\'omen have never had time for religion. Yon 
cannot expect them to work double-tides. With hard physical labour, frOln 
morning till night in the surroundings ,,"e know and see, how much mind 
and leisure is left for higher things on six days of the week? 
'\tVe must look this matter in the face. I do not pretend to establish the 
proportion between different sections in which these things happen. Still less 
am I ,\"illing to lay the blame on those ,,'ho are houseless, landless, and 
propertyless. What I say is that if the Go\'ernment of a country allows 
Inillions of human beings to be thrown into such conditions of IÏ\'ing and 
\vorking as we ha,'e seen, these are the consequences that must be looked for. 
" A child," said the Anglican Bishop South, "has a right to be born, and not to be 
damned into the world." Here have been millions of children literally "damned into 
the world," neither their heads nor their hands trained to anything useful, their 
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miserable subsistence a thing to be fought and scrambled for, thcir homes 
reeking dens under the law of lease-holding which has produced outcast London 
and horrible Glasgo\\", their right to a playground and amusement curt
iled to 
the running gutter, and their great "object-lesson" in life the drunken parents 
who end so often in the prison, the hospital, and the workhouse. \Ve need not 
he astonished if these not only are not Christians, but have neyer understood 
why they should be. 
The social condition has created this domestic heathenism. Then the social 
condition must be changed, 'Ye stand in need of a public creed-of a social, 
and if you will understand the word, of a lay Christianity. This work cannot 
be done by the clergy, nor within the four \Valls of a church. The field of battle 
lies in the school, the home, the street, the tavern, the market, and \\"herever 
Inen come together. To make the people Christian they must be restored to 
their homes, and their homes to them. 
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 of Ad<lres:-:es, mainly to the 
L"nconverted,oIl the following :-" The :Kew Birth;" "l\Iercy and Judg- 
nIent ;" "Halting between Two Opinions;" "A True and a False Faith; ., 
" Sowing and Reaping; " "The Prodigal Son;"" Quench not the Spirit; " 
"Save Thyself;" "The Day of His 'Vrath;" "Religious Indifference:" 
"Need of Atonement;" ,. A True and a False Peace;" "'Vlmt is The 
Salvation ArnIY?" Price, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 6<1. 
Popular Christianity: Being a series of Lectures Jeliyered in 
Princes Hall, Piccadilly, on the following subjects: "The Christs of the 
Nineteenth Century compared with the Christ of G)d;" ,,_\ l\Iock 
Salvation and a Real Deliverance fronl Sin;" "Shanl Compassion and the 
Dying Love of Christ;" "Popular Christianity: Its Cowardly Service l'erSll.') 
the Real 'Varfare;" "The Sham JudgInent in contrast with the Great 
"\Yhite Throne;" "K otes of Three Addresses on Household Gods;" "The 
Salvation Army Following Christ." 198 pages, paper covers, Is.; cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 2s. 
Addresses to Business Gentlemen. Subjects: The Salvation 
ArnlY: Its relation to the State, to the Churches, to Business Principles; 
its Future; Answers to the l\Iain Points of CriticisnI on the so-called Secret 
Book. Price, paper, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Holiness: Being an ...\.ddress delivered in St. James' Hall, Piccadilly, 
London. Price, Id.; 6s. 6d. per 100, post free. 



Publications of the Salvation Army-Continued. 


BY GEKERAL BOOTH. 
The Ge11;eral:;; 
ett
rs: Being .a reJ?rin
 of the G
neral's ,veekly 
Letters In the 'Var Cry, together wIth Llfe-hke PortraIt of the 'Vriter. 
Paper, Is. ; extra cloth boards, 2s, 
Training of Children; or, H01v to Inake the Children into Saints 
and Soldiers of Jesus Christ. Price, limp cloth, Is. Gd.; cloth boards, red 
edges, 2s, 6d. 
Salvation Soldiery: A series of Addresses and Papers descriptive 
of the Characteristics of God's best Soldiers, 'Vith eight Illustrations. 
Price, Is,; cloth boards, Is. Gd.; cloth, extra gilt, 2s, 6d. 
Holy Living; or, 'Vhat The Salyation ..:\..r111Y Teaches about Sancti- 
fication, Price, Id. 
Holiness Readings. By the GENERAL, 
Il'S. BOOTH, the CHIEF- 
OF-STAFF, 1\Iiss BOOTH, and others. Being extracts from the" Salvationist" 
and the " 'Val' Cry." 200 pages. Price, paper Is,; cloth, Is. Gd. Strongly 
reconlmended. 


Orders and Regulations for the Field Officers of the 
Salvation Army. A conlplete compendium of instructions to Officers, 
with a statement of the doctrines and discipline of the AI'lny, 576 paO'es, 
cloth, red edges, 5s. 0 
All About the Salvation Army. A brief, succinct, and interest- 
ing résll7né of the history, Inethods, and teaching of the _\..rmy, in the form 
of question and answer, 64 pages. Price, ld., or 6s. 6d. per 100. 
Orders and Regulations for Soldiers of the Salvation 
Army. 64 pages, Id. 
Doctrines of The Salvation Army. LÏ1np clot.h, 6d. 


BY COl\Il\IISSIONER RAILTOX. 
Heathen England and the Salvation Army. (Fifth 
Edition.) This book contains full descriptions from life of the utterly 
godless condition of n1Íllions of the inhabitants of the British Islands, of 
the origin and history of The Salvation Army and its General, together 
with hundreds of exanlples r of thervalue and success of the various operations 
which it carries on. Paper covers, Is. ; cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
Captain Ted: Being the Story of the Holy Life and Victorious 
Career of Captain Edward Irons, of the Salvation AnllY, drowned at Ports- 
mouth, 1879. Paper covers, Gd.; cloth boards, Is. 
Twenty-One Years' Salvation Army. Filled ,vith Thrilling 
Incidents of the \Yar, and giving what has been so long desired by many 
friends-a Sketch of The Salvation Army 'York fron1 its COllunencen18nt. 
Paper, Is.; cloth boards, Is, 6el. 
Salvation Navvy: Being an account of the Life, Death, and 
'Tictories of Captain John Allen, of The Salvation Army. Paper, Is.; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 



Publications of the Salvation Army-Continued. 


l\IISOELLAXEûGS BOOKS. 


Beneath Two Flags. The .Aim, :\Iethods of \V ork, History and 
Progress of the Salvation Anny in the Ulùteù States. By ::\I.AUD B, B
OTH. 
Cloth, 3s. &1, 
The Salvation Soldiers' Guide: Being a Bible Chapter for the 
l\Iornil1g and Evening of Every Day in the Year, ,\ ith Fragments for )'Iid- 
day Reading. This book contains alnlost all those portions of Scripture 
which would be read as lessons in a public service. The four Gospels are 
hannonised, the historical books of the Old Test..unent condensed, and the- 
genealogies, the Levitical law, and the portions of prophecy referring to 
particular heathen nations are omitted, so as tu bring the book down to- 
pocket size, in a type easily readable in the open air. 570 pages. Price 
linlp cloth, 6d. ; red cloth, red edges, ] s. ; superior red leather, gilt edO'es: 
gilt lettering, 2s. ; red Freneh l\lorocco, circuit edges, gilt, 2s. 6d. b 
Q,uestion of Q,uestions. By Cal:actacu:;, Pàper, 1:;,; cloth,. 
Is, 6d. 
Life of J. Nelson. A Stirring Narrative. Limp cloth, Bd. 
Scriptural Way of Holiness. Paper, Is. 
What Doth Hinder? By ELIZABETH SWIFT BRENGLE. Being a 
series of character sketches from life, illustrating the different hindrances 
met with in the highway of Holiness, and showing how they may be over- 
come by the power of God. Paper, 6d.; cloth, Is. i 
Drum Taps: Being a 
eries of Sketches illust.rative of the ....L\.l'my's. 
peculiar operations for the rescue of the" Lapsed l\lasses." By E. S. B. 
Illustrated. Paper, Is.; cloth, Is. Bd. 
 gilt edges, 2s, Bd, 
House-Top Saints: Being a collection of Inost interesting incidents 
in connection with Salvation work. Price, paper, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Life of Chas. G. Finney, The American Revivalist. A New and 
llevi.sed Edition. Price, Is.; cloth boards, 
s. 
All Sides of it. By EILEEX DOUGLAS. Being a number of Sketches 
of the .Âr-my's work, sho"ing how from the lowest depths of sin it is possible 
to rise to the highest platform of Divine grace, and live for the salvation of 
others, Price 3d. 
Life Links in the "\,-ral'fare of Commis:,ioner and )11'8. Booth-Tucker. 
Price, öd. ; post free, 7 d. 


PORTRAITS. 
The General. Commissioner Eva Booth. 
:1\lrs Booth. 
1iss Lucy Booth. 
The Chief of the Statf. Commissioner Railton. 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 1\-1rs. Comlnissioner Railton. 
Marshal Ballington Booth. Commissioner Carleton. 

Irs. Ballington Booth. 1\lrs. Conlmissioner Carleton 
Comn1Îssioner Booth-Clibborn. Commission
r Howard. 
Maréchale Booth-Clibborn. l\lrs. Commissioner Howard. 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker. Commissioner Smith. 
:1\lrs. Commissioner Booth-Tucker. Mrs. Commissioner Smith. 
Carte de Visites, Bd. Cabinets, Is. 


x 



Publications of the Salvation Army-Continued. 


MUSIC. 


Salvation Army Music. Vol. I. 
Open-air IVleetings, and the Home Circle. 
red edges, 3s. 6d. 


For Soul-saving Services, 
Cloth linlp, 
s. úd; cloth boards, 


Salvation Army Music. Vol. II. This Book contains none of 
the tunes that are to be found in Volume I. Limp cloth, Is.; cloth 
boards, 1 s. 6d. 



'Songs of Peace and War." Original Words and 
Iusic. 
(Over 30 never before published). By Commanùant and 1\lrs. HERBERT 
BOOTH. With splendid Photograph. Price, Is. 6d. each. 


'The Favourite Songs of the Singing, Speaking and 
Praying Brigade. Paper covers, Price, Is. 


The Musical Salvationist. Volume
 I., II., III. and IV. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, Price, 2s. 6d. each volume. 


The "Musical Salvationist," Volumes I., II. and III. 384 
of the Newest and Best Songs of the Army. 'Vith the favourite songs of 
the SiNglng, Speaking and Praying Brigade, as a Supplement. Containing 
398 pages. Price, 5s. 


Brass Band Books. Printed on \Vaterproof paper and strongly 
bound, containing 88 of the most popular tunes in general use, both for 
indoor meetings and open-air work. Price, 9d. each instrumental part. 


Brass Band Journals. Complete set for any instrument from 
1 to 120. Price, 3s. each instrumental part. 


Salvation Army Band Tutors. Tutors published for Cornet 
(1st and 2nd parts in one book); Eb Tenor; Bb Baritone; Bb Tenor 
Trombone (slide and valve); Bass Trombone, G; Euphoniunl (Solo and 
Bb Bass); Eb Bombardon; Bb and Eb Clarionets. The same size as the 
"Band Book," consisting of 36 pages, in limp cloth cover, Price, 9d. each 
instrumental part. These are guaranteed to embrace everything needful 
for Salvation Army bandsmen. 



Publications of the Salvation Army-Continued. 


The "War Cry." 'The Utlìcial Gazette uf Tile 
alnttioll .Arlny COl1- 
siRts of sixteen pages, sixty-four columns, with illustrations, and contains 
the latest intelligence of the progress of Salvation Army work in ALL 
PARTS OF TJ-IE \YORLD. Bvery Saturday. Price, ld.; post free, Is. 
d. 
per quarter; 

s. 3d. per half year; (is. Ud. per annum. 
The "Young Soldier." The SahTatioll ..Al'lny Childl'en'
 "'Val' 
Cry." Sixteen pages. Largely illustrated. Price fd" or post free to any 
address, Is. 1 d. per quarter; 4S. -td. per annum, 
" All the World." 1.\ l\lOllth]y )IagaÛlle devoted to the l'pcord of 
Salvation Anny work in all lauds. Copiously illustrated. Price, 3d.; 
4s. per anIHIn1 post free. Vol. 1., 1

.') ; Vol. 11., Ibb6; Yolo III., 1887; and 
Vol IV., lbt:8, 3s. 6d. each, net; \lo1. V., 1\.:/'--9, .')s.: 
The" Deliverer." ..::\ l\Iollthly Record of the Rescue \V ork of The 
Sd.lvation Army. Price, ld" Is. Cd, per annum, post free. Volume I" 
July, 1889, to June, 1890, 2s. Gd, 
'lile fo'reffoing may òe obtained b!1 order (if JOII
 Sxo,v & Co., 2, Il'!J Lane, Pater- 
noster R01V, LY. C ; a/
!f Bookseller. Railn'a!f Boollstall, or Þ."en:sagent. .Also {if tlu
 
o.!Jicers (if the '1'arious Salration .A}'m!! Corps, or dj}'ed frOJn tlte Publishing Depart- 
ment, 
8 and 100, Clerl.:enrvell Road, London, E.C. 


WILL 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SALVATION ARMY 


PLEASE TAKE XOTICE THAT 
ALL COKTRIBUTIONS for any of the various funds enumerated below 
should be addressed to The Financial Secretary, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
Londou, E.C., or to General Booth, and the particular fund for which the sub- 
scriptions are intended should be specified? 
GE:KEHAL 3IAIXTEXA:KCE FUXD.-For t.he maintenance, general 
oversight, and extension of the work in all parts of the world. 
IXTERXATIOXAL TRAIXIXG HOl\IE FUKD.-To Ineet the cost of 
training and equipment of Officers. . 
THE BUILDING AUXILIARY FUXD.-(FOl'nlerly Property League) 
provides advances to Corps to secure suitable buildings. 

ICK AXD 'YOU
DED FUND.-To provide Homes of Rest and neces- 
sary treatment for Officers who break duwn through disease, injury, or o\"e1'- 
work. 
FOREIGX SERYICE FUXD.-To Illeet the expense connected with the 
sending out of Officers to all couIJtries, and the opening up of fresh fields of 
battle. 
THE RESCUE FUND,- For the salration of fallen brirls and \Vomen. 
THE SLUl\I FUND.-To Ineet the expenses connected with the establish- 
ment and nlaintenance of the \'arious Slum Posts ill the lowest and poorest 
neigh bourhoods of London and other cities. 
THE FOOD A...
D SHELTER FUND.-To enable the yarious Depôts 
which have been established by the Army in different parts of the nletropolis, 
for the purpose of supplying the hOlneless and unenlployed poor with food and 
shelter at a nominal cost, to be Inaintained and increased, 
CHEQUES AND PO
TAL ORDERS should, in all 
ases, be nlade payable 
to 'Yilliaul Booth, and crossed "City Bank." 



Safe and Useful Investments. 


INVESTMENTS WITH THE ARMY 


Are worthy of the serious consideration of 


INVESTORS AND TRUSTEES 


Å s well as that of our nunwrous friends; for, while fair interest on sound 
security is oflered, investors haye the satisfaction of knowing that the money 
invested is materially helping on the work. V\T e would draw attention 
especially to:- 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


Which we are prepared to arrange on terms similar to that of the Govern- 
ment, paying from 5! to 12 per cent. pel' annum according to age. 


LOANS 


(Large or small amounts). 
",\\Thich are received on the security of the Bond of the General, or in the 
form of a Promissory Note, trJ.e rate of interest paid varying from 2! to 5 per 
cent., according to the period of time for which the 1110ney is lent, 
Interest and Annuities will be paid promptly to date, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly, 
s desired. 


Pamphlets and particulars as to security and all otlter information can be obtained 
on application to 


MAJOR BREMNER, c/o Chief-of-Staff; 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The Salvation Army Building Assooiation, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862, etc" whereby liability is strietly limited.) 
The" .steady and substantial rate of progress" reported when the fifth annual 
balance sheet was issued, in l\larch last, is being much III ore than sustained. 
Recent returns shuw that during the six months which have since elapsed, no 
less a sum than twenty-eight thousand pounds has been received and placed out 
again by the directors on valuable security. 
'Vhen the Association was founded, in 1884, t}1e directors decided that the 
sum which they would accept to invest for the public should be fifty thousand 
pounds, but as that amount has already been received, they have obtained 
power from Government to allot another fifty thoZlsand pounds. 
Therefore, as really safe methods of employing money at good rates of 
interest are so few as to be out of the reach of the generality of people, this is a 
fitting time to advise that allY friend having money from f:l upwards to put 
away (whether he or she has ever attended an Army meeting or not) should 
write for particulars, The full address for letters is as follows :- 
THE SECRETARY, London Bridge House, London, E.C. 
Letters fro'Jn the Association are posted in private envelopes. 
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